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THE TEMPTATIO N. 

BY EUGENE SUE 




bruke gpntlj 



shade, of the forest of Ar- 



,t oftliB 



TowABi» Uie close of the month of September, 
17B0, ft temxie on horseback, followed hj a, moiint«l 
atlend&nt, was seen leaTine; the sea coast, 
ceeding inland, they both began the ascer 
mountain Fai-Goit, close to the little town of St. 
lUnan, anil near that part of the coast of Brittany 
which esteoda opposite the islanilR of Oiie&sant, 
Holtlnes, Quemenes, and Beniquet, forming the 
TUkiTow strait known as the Pasfttge du Four. 

When they arrived nt the aummiC of the moun- 
Iwn, the female stopped her palfrey for an instant, 
u if toenjoy Ihe magniftccnt apectaele that met 



For ii 



the west, the 



in, setting behind the 



ruddy reflections upon the w 
th shore. 

To the north, the Chateau of Kervan raised ii 
turrets— its lotly spires glittering in the last rays 
of dnjlight, and overlooking the ii 
of rdure, already ir -'--'- -' -' 
Foel Gout. 

To the east wore seen outstretched meadows, 
intersected by smiling hedges of lively hawthorn, 
by which all the fl elds of Brittany aredividedi and 
the Gelds themselves, decked with flowers of a 
thousand hues, wore encircled by the mountains 
of ArrSs, whose sides were covered with heath, 
and interspersed with yews and pines. 

FinaJlv, to the south, St. Rcnan, with its gothic 
spire and turret of gray stone, was nlreadv shroud- 
-' '~ the twilight, and the light mist that hu 
the little river Hel-Aar, whose cold s 
limpid waters flowed gently at the bottom of the 
valley. 

The female, of whom we have spoken, 
dressed in a black riding habit of the English 
fashion, whirh exhibited her loll form to perfec- 
tion i and when aha threw back the veil that en- 
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Teloped her beaver hat, you might observe a 
youmfiil face, whose features were beautiful and 
regular, with the pale complexion of a brunette. 

Taking off one of her gloves, she passed a deli- 
cate and slender hand through her black hair, 
which she wore without powder, and smooth across 
the forehead, and drew it over her dark eyelashes, 
to soften the impression of the too powerful rays 
of the setting sun. 

It is increcuble to what an extent the last golden 
rays of the sun, spreading over her pale and beau- 
timl features, gave to them life and brilliancy- 
how much the warm reflections of its burning 
light harmonised with the strongly marked cha- 
racter of her figure. You might have imagined it to 
be one of those beautiful portraits, by Munllo, 
whose powerful effect is never properly developed, 
excepting by Uie light of a Spaniw sun. 

After our horsewoman haid looked for a few 
minutes attentively towards the north-west, a kind 
of signal, a white veil, floated for an instant over 
the sunmiit of a ruined tower that stood on the 
rocks near the shore, and then disappeared. 

At the sight of this the eyes of our rider glis- 
tened, a blush rose on her forehead, her cheeks 
reddened, and she pressed her hands against her 
lips as if to send a kiss of love; then, contracting 
her dark brow, she lowered her veil, struck her steed 
with the riding whip, and descended the sides of 
Ffd-Goet at a gallop, and with frightful rapidity. 

** The duchess forgets," exclaimed her follower, 
continuing his course and endeavouring to keep 
closer to her side. " La Coronella is sure footed, 
but this road is dreadful.'* 

These words were uttered in pure Castilian, 
with the tone of respectful remonstrance which 
her old and faithful attendant always assumed. 

"^lenee, Perez," replied the duchess, in the 
same language, urging her horse at the same time 
to increase its speed. 

Her old squire was silent; and it was easy to 
judge of the deep interest he felt for his mistress, 
by the uneasy watchfulness with which he fol- 
lowed every movement of La Coronella, paying 
scarcely any attention to his own horse. 

But, as the old man had observed. La Coronella 
was sure-footed; for her sire was an Arabian, and 
her dam one of the mares of the Sierra, whose 
race is at the present day so rare, and in such high 
estimation. So that, notwithstanding the inequa- 
lities of the road, the quagmires, and the ravines 
that intersect all the highways of liOwer Brittany, 
La Coronella did not in a single instance stumble. 

In the meantime Perez could not breathe freely 
until he saw his mistress, who had reached the 
foot of the mountain, enter a long avenue that led 
to the Chateau of Kervan. 

Perez appeared about fifty years of age — he was 
spare in body, and tanned like a man of the 
^uth of Spam — ^his flat and ample cocked hat, 
with its red cockade, allowed his powdered and 
twisted hair to be seen—he wore a coat and waist- 
coat of black doth, breeches of white leather, 
and his ample and pliant boots reached his knee. 
The only mark of servitude about him was a 
coat of arms engraved on the plasp that fastened 
his l^lt ; the hitter was striped with red and 
white, and ornamented with gold lace; to this his 
hunting knife was suspend^. The same arms 
were repeated on the studs of the horse's bit, and 
on the Mddle cloth. 

An enormous grisly and shaggy -haired grey- 
hound foUowed his horse's steps. 



When the duchess drew near to the gate of the 
Chateau, Perez dismounted, took off his hat as he 
passed his mistress, and went to warn the house- 
hold of her arrival. 

Thus, when she reached the castle, and placing 
her hand on the shoulder of her servitor, sprang 
lightly to the ground, her valets and footmen 
awaited her respectfully, ranged along the stairs 
and galleries she had to pass on her way to her 
apartments. 

The footmen were in deep mourning; but large 
shoulder-knots of green and red rilmnd, inter- 
spersed with gold, floated from their left shoulders. 

The old attendant gave the charge of the steeds 
to the ostler, and pro^eded to the stables to ascer- 
tain that La Coronella was treated with Uie most 
careful attention. 

As soon as he was satisfied that his fiivourite 
mare wanted nothing, he returned, and stopped 
near the bridge that separated the principal court 
from the court-yard of the chateau. 

** God bless you, donna Juana," said the ser- 
vitor to a woman about his own age, dressed com- 
pletely in the Spanish style, with manUe, petticoat, 
and moniUo of black cloth. 

"Good day, Perez; what news have you?" 

** None." 

"Always going to that rock," observed Juana, 
pointing to the west. 

" Always. The duchess gets off her horse be- 
hind a lofty cli£^ follows a footpath across the 
rocks, disappears, and I wait for hei^— one hour— 
sometimes two— but, by St. James, never so long 
as I did to-day." 

" Heaven save me, Perez, I believe so too, and 
I was dreadfully uneasy about it; but what is the 
use of all these rambles on the sea-shore? The 
duchess never had a taste for them before the day 
when . . . ." 

" You know, Juana," said the old man, impa- 
tiently interrupting his wife, " that I hide nothing 
from you; but my mistress's secret does not belong 
to me; besides 1 am not acquainted with it. I 
have, it is true, only to turn my head to discover 
it; but that I will never do." 

" By the holy Virgin, I believe it; never since 
we have been marriec^ Perez, have you trusted me 
with a secret, not even concerning the late duke.** 

" Any more than you have me respecting the 
duchess. Is not that the case, Juana?" added 
the old man. " So that let us now both be silent, 
and conceal the secrets of the house c^ Almeda . . . 
if the house of Alpieda has any secrets," added he 
quickl y, after a pause. 

And giving his arm to Donna Juana he re- 
turned to the castle, for the night was becoming 
dark. 

" I will return to you directly, Perez," said Ju- 
ana, leaving her husband and crossing the gal- 
lery; " but I must go and get ready the duchess's 
bei" 



CHAPTER n. 

THE TOWER OF KOAT-VBN. 

So the keen.hunter follows up the hare 
In heat or cold, on shore, or mountain height ; 
Nor, when 'tis taken, more esteems the prize ; 
And only hurries after that which flies \ 

The tower of Koat-Ven, which attracted in so 
lively a manner the attention of the duchess on 
the previous evening, was built, as we have already 



said, on the high rocks on the western coast of 
Brittany. 

The DuUding having .first answered the purpose 
of a watch-tower, was afterwards bestowed by the 
lieutenant of Brittany on Joseph Rumphlus, a 
learned astronomer, to fiunlitate the meteorologi- 
cal and hydrographical experiments on which he 
had been long engaged; and as Koat-Ven was not 
for from the town of St. Renan, where Rumphius 
resided, he found a wonderful convenience in the 
possession of tJiis observatory. Thus it was that 
the circular rooms of which it was composed were 
generally crowded with quadrants, astrolabes, 
clocks, globes, telescopes, and other instruments, 
lying about without order in all directions. 

But at the present time Rumphius was no longer 
an inhabitant of the tower of Koat-Ven, and all 
the engines of science and astronomy were collected 
in a kind of turret in the upper part of the build- 
ing, while the useful iiirniture that occupied the 
place of all this learned apparatus, proved that the 
purposes to which the tower had been devoted 
had been suddenly changed, and that its new mas- 
ter, more occupied with earth than heaven, had 
endeavoured to make the building habitable. 

The four long and narrow windows that looked 
out to the south, north, east, and west, and gave 
lig^t to the large room occupying the first floor, 
were hung with long curtains; in addition to this 
a few chairs, including a large and excellent arm- 
chair with a high back, were placed round a great 
table covered with papers ana books on theology. 

It was the day atber that on which the duchess 
had so imprudently ventured to the summit of 
£^-Goet. The sun looked down on the sea, which 
a playful breeze raised into ripples in its gambols, 
and the belt of islands and rocks whose brown 
crests intersected the horizon, stretched out in the 
midst of the pearly foam that kissed their base. 

Still there existed an indescribable and debp 
melancholy in the aspect of the pure and cloudless 
sky; it caused an insurmountable feeling of sad- 
ness to arise, and you seemed to wish that the 
white masses of some cloud would spread them- 
selves over the monotonous blue, as if you had 
reckoned on the appearance of this cloud, that its 
form and contrasted colour might withdraw the 
mind from its painful reverie. 

A sky all blue, a sky without masses of light 
and shade, of sunshine and darkness, alas ! how 
sad and melancholy is such a sky— it is a life with- 
out ioy and without tears, without love and with- 
out hate. 

It was two o'clock, and at that hour all was 
silent on the shore, all was mute in Koat-Yen. 
Sometimes indeed the plaintive cry of the tern 
mingled with the dull and regular sound of the 
waves as they fell heavily on the shore —some- 
times the dank wings of a gull made the panes 
of the narrow latticed windows of the tower trem- 
ble,^ or the kingfisher grazed the diaphanous lake 
as it carried to some nole in the wall, the moss 
and seawood which it stored up for the winter. 

A white sail, gilded by the rays of the sun, might 
be seen at long intervals glancing between the 
fontastic peaks of the black rock, and then disap- 
pearing, uke the remembrances of love and youth 
that shine at times on a broken heart, grown old 
before its day. 

But this melancholy silence was soon - inter- 
rupted, hurried footsteps sounded on the winding 
staircase oommunicatine with the upper part of 
the buildings the door of the large chamber opened 



violently, and a man entered, . exclaiming, ** It is 
she!*' and imm^ately threw himself into the arm- 
chair. 

This man appeared not more than five-and- 
twenty years of age, his hair was without powder, 
his nose small and straight, his lips thin, and his 
rounded chin was so smooth ana fair, his com- 
plexion so delicate, that many a woman might 
have envied his handsome face. 

A few slightly marked wrinkles in the angle of 
his eye, might perhaps have indicated a free and 
open nature, if the deep furrow that suddenly ap- 
peared on the forehead of the young man. had not 
impressed his handsome features with the appear- 
ance of suffering and sorrow. 

His dress was plain, of a dark colour, and exhi- 
bited his elegant form to advantage ; but in the 
simplicity of its fashion, it nearly resembled the 
dress of an ecclesiastic 

He rested his head on one hand, and his fea- 
tures became more and more pale, while he began 
to turn over the leaves of an enormous volume 
clasped with copper that lay open on the table, 
and read with deep attention. 

His mind must have been deeply occupied, for 
the door of the room opened witnout his appear- 
ing to take the least notice of it. 

And the Duchess of Almeda appeared at that 
door. 



CHAPTER ra. 



TEMPTATION. 



*' This is predsely my situation, and, amidst the oruel af(ita- 
tion this contrariety of will causes me to endure, I condemn 
myself much more than I ever did formerly, while I strupg^ 
with my bonds to endeavour to break them ; for they were 
almost reduced to a thread, but still it was strong enough to 
retain me. — Confbssions of St. Auoustin. 

But, here, Adeline, who seemed to pique 
Herself extremely on tib' inoculation 
Of others with her own opinions, stated— 
As usual — tibie same reason which she late did.— Btrom. 

Thb duchess stopped an instant at the threshold 
of the door, then, unt3ring and taking off her rid- 
ing hat, placed it on a chair, and advanced lightly 
so close, so very close to the yoimg man, that her 
cheek almost touched his, while he remained ab- 
sorbed in his reverie. 

Curious to know what engaged his attention so 
profoundly, she leant forward and saw her own 
portrait —her portrait, sketched in pencil —a per- 
fect resemblance — ^inefi&ble delight I heavenly joy ! 
and she also saw the traces of recent tears. 

Then, as if from some sudden feeling of pride, 
the beautiful duchess raised her hea^ her pale 
cheeks became animated, and an inconceivable ex- 
pression of happiness and pride lighted up her 
features ; perhaps a slight feeling of contempt 
compressea her lips, and made her look more 
severe, as she regarded the effeminate features 
and delicate form of this young man ; and lower- 
ing her long dark eyelashes and folding her arms 
on her bosom, she raised her noble and lofty figure 
to its utmost height, the riding-dress she wore 
giving it additionid effect 

She was one of those beautiful Spanish forms 
whose nature is so rich and vigorous —oh I what 
fiery and headstrong passion did she not possess, 
what devouring and implacable jealousy, when 
excited !— and those thick and beautiful locks, 
these smoo^ and arched eyebrows, and the light 
and almost imperceptible dssfrcL ^Sca& ^ga*^ xs^sst.^ 
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brillianoy to the coral of her raby and slightly 
pouting^iip! 

Oh Kita, Rita, thou hast numbered eight and 
twenty years ; the sun of the Hayannah has 
tinged thy yoluptuously rounded shoulders. — 
Rita ! Should we pity or envy those for whose 
loye thou hast come nither, on horseback, followed 
by a single attendant ? You come to an old ruined 
tower— you, the duchess, whose chief domestics are 
gentlemen ; you, the proud daughter and widow 
of a grandee of Spun ; yon, whose ancestors, de- 
scended from Sancho lY., had a claim to the Spanish 
crown I 

A movement of Rita caused the handsome re- 
cluse of the Tower of Koat- Yen to awaken, as from 
a dream ; and, raising his head, he perceived the 
duchess leaning on the arms of the chair— the 
duchess gazed on him with idolatry. 

" Ah, it is thee,'' said he, in an affectionate tone, 
" thou art there." 

" Yes, it is I, Henry, I, thy tempter demon," 
said she smiling, and kissing his forehead. 

** Oh, be silent," said the youth, gently repelling 
her, while a dark cloud spread over his forehead. 

** My child," said the duchess, throwing her 
arms round Henry's neck, "still these girlish 
scruples ? See, now, I will convince you, ana quiet 
your timid conscience." 

And Rita, seated on Henry's knee, rested her 
head on his shoulder. 

Then, as he still remained pensive and absorbed 
in thought, and as his hand felt like ice in the 
glowing palm of the duchess, — 

" Henry," she said impatiently, " is it thus you 
greet my return ? Do you no longer love me ? 

And Henry pointed to her portrait " Oh, 
Rita, can I cease to love you? have you not 
changed my life ; and this new existence with 
which you have endowed me, does it not entirely 
consist of love for thee ? To love you now— is to 
exist. 

" You have no more regrets then, Henry ?" 
said the duchess, playing with the long hair of 
her lover. 

" Yes, Rita, yes, when you are not here, I feel 
the most bitter regret, because I have broken a 
sacred vow, because perhaps I am about to re- 
nounce the quiet and holy life for which I was 
bom. Brought up far from the world, my passions, 
my senses, my ideas, all slept within me, Rita, one 
thmg only, I loved — Heaven I — my faith was for- 
tified in solitude, my only desire was the cloister. 
YeSf Rita, the cloister. If, like me, you had 
but seen the Abbey of Kandem, its woods and 
oaks, its lofty rocks I K you had heard the 
waves break and moan beneath the dark arches 
cf its galleries, you would comprehend all the 
charms my life promised me there in the future 
I had created for myself— a quiet and peacable 
life ; for my days would have flowed on pure 
and calm, under the shade of the abbey, as 
the hidden brook flows through the dense forest- 
feeble, suflering, I should have loved the feeble 
and the suflering ; my life would soon have passed 
in giving them assistance ; and some day I should 
have expired without remorse and without fear — 
some day, Rita, stretched in my cell, still endea- 
vouring to gaze on the long ocean waves, striving 
to hear for the last time the sublime harmony of 
the sea wind, I should have quitted this world 
without regret, and without fear. 

And Henry buried his head in Rita's bosom. 

" Oh !" replied Rita, " did you but know with 



what intoxication, whftt pride I hear these con- 
fessions! did you but know Henry, how delightful 
it is to say to oneself, this weak and timid soul, 
that folding its wings at the least contact of earth, 
refusing to spread Utem, except to spring towards 
Heaven ! this soul which devoted itself to God — ^is 
now devoted to me — I have become its deity. He 
is mine, I am his. For thou art mine Henry — mine 
also are thy tears and sorrows which make me the 
happiest or women. Happy. . . oh, yes; superla- 
tively happy ; and yet, Henry, how little do our cha- 
racters resemble each other. . . I have the bold 
unchanging feelings of a man, while yon have all the 
gentle tunidity of a woman; I . . . have had to over- 
come your scruples, your simple terrors, to prove 
to you that happiness could be met with even here 
below. . . . Well, Henry! perhaps it is this striking 
contrast between us, that augments still more the 
violence of my love — the only love I everfelt — that 
love that makes me, proud as I am, and ever treat- 
ing with scorn the homage of mankind, feel an inex- 
plicable bliss in being here, a submissive slave at 
thy. feet, waiting for one word of aflection from thy 
lips, asking it as a fovour, and for pity's sake." 

And the duchess, gently sinking at Henry's feet, 
tremblingly clasped her rair han£, and looked on 
him with adoration. 

At this moment Henry's features had a delight- 
ful expression of melancholy happiness, his eyes 
were moist with tears, and lowering his head he 
rested his forehead on that of Rita. 

Then it might be said the hot voluptuous breath 
of this impassioned woman had suddenly animated 
the timid youth, and that he had drawn from the 
lips of the fair Spaniard, the fire that sparkled in 
his eyes and rushed to his crimsoned cheeks. 

** Oh, Rita!" he said, forcing himself to rise, 
" see, with what a charm you hold me. . . . Rita, 
with thy lips you have imparted a flame that 
intoxicates me, for in these moments of madness, 
oh! Rita, my imagination is exalted, and carries 
me with it— my feelings are endued with an un- 
known acuteness. Hark! how my heart beats, 
my brain bums with thought! Now I live — now 
the sun appears more brilliant to me, the sea more 
beautiful, the flowers smell more sweetly, the 
voice of the birds is more full of love. Now my 
thoughts are bent on glory and battle, and the 
recollection of my vows of seclusion and ob- 
scurity appears to me like a far off* and forgotten 
dream. I know not what ardour animates me 
now, what power drags me on; but this dress is 
hateful to me, the sight of these books annoys me, 
this solitude presses heavily on me! I lon^ for 
fame!— strife! — Oh, let me hear the cry of the 
warriors! — ^the clang of arms! — who knows but 

I give me a sword, oh, heaven! — glory! — a 

name — a great name, that may be pronouncea with 
envy and respect!" 

And Henry's whole form underwent an incon- 
ceivable metamorphosis ; his figure becimie erect ; 
his melancholy and timid countenance had given 
way before an extraordinary air of boldness and 
intrepidity; his attitude was imposing; his eagle 
glance had a fire and boldness the duchess could 
not withstand; and, for the first timeperhaps, she 
lowered her eyes before those of H!enry. How 
admirable he looked! 

" Oh ! " said she, throwing herself on his neck, 
"Oh, Henry, my angel! how handsome thou art — 
how well that intrepid look becomes thy eyes! 
Oh ! how I love the boldness that shines in thy 
looks, how can I avoid loving thee, Henry ? Ami 
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not the cause of this? Have not these ideas of 
glory been given thee by me? — have they not come 
to thee alone with thy love for me? The fire that 
exalts thee, didst thou not obtain it from my lips? 
Alas!" she said, weeping, "Hove thee,0 I love 
thee, with as much jealous affection, as much self- 
ishness and pride, as a mother loves her child. 
And then did you but know with what eaeemess I 
seek, in the new feeling I have raised witoin thee, 
traces of my own sensations! Oh, I seek them as a 
mother seeks her own features in those of a son 
she adores. So that you owe me more than love, 
Henry— you ought to love me as a mistress, and 
as a mother. Hark you, Henry, it would be hon- 
ourable in thee— for love like that is holy and 
blessed; and then again this bearing of yours that 
delights me so, I would not other women should 
witness it; and when I have snatched you from 
this hatefiil solitude . . . you will promise me, 
will you not, Henry? to appear to all the world as 
the melancholy recluse of Koat-V en . . . for me 
alone must you reserve that sparkling eye — that 
bold and intrepid bearing I But how foolish I am,'' 
she exclaimed, smiling through her tears, — " my 
love alone has the power of exalting thee thus, 
and you are habitually so cold and taciturn that I 
am the only woman who would be interested in thee. 
Go, poor child, thy paleness and thy sadness 
would quickly chive away others —for none but I 
can love thy pale and melancholy looks. Oh I 
none but I, believe me," said the auchess, in that 
tone of absolute conviction that all women assume 
when speaking to their lovers of the charm or 
fault which they know well will seduce their 
rivals. 

"I have often dreamed, Rita,'* said Henry, 
sadly . . . "Yes, I have dreamed that none but thou 
could love me; and this idea has sometimes made 
me very sad. Listen, Bita, you know that a con- 
yentuallife is no longer possible for me. Hiou 
and thy love must be all my future existence . . . 
But tell me, Rita, should you change, you, should 
you no longer love me — you, the only one that I 
can love!" 

"Oh, Henry! Henry!" 

" Think what my life would then be, should you 
change— speak! .... That life you have made to- 
day so happy and smiling .... that future of 
ambition and glory thy love has pointed out to 
me— this factitious existence that exalts and ani- 
mates me I owe to thee alone! You have said so- 
so that if thou leavest me, I faJl back into my 
nothingness— not into my former life, so quiet and 
peaceable, but into one of frightful regret, of ter- 
rible reflection, which may last for a leng^ened 
time, Rita!" 

" Listen, Henry," replied the duchess, with sin- 
gular excitement. " I never had a dread of that 
Kind ; for, judging of you by myself, I said — * If 
he should dieceive me, I will loll him' " — then, after 
a moment's silence, — " Would you kill me, Henry, 
if I changed ?" 

♦* Yes, yes !" said Henry, vehemently ; " and 
why not ? ' added he, with a bitter laugh, "you 
have made me forswear the only wish of my life, 
why should you not make me a murderer also ? — 
ana then, thmk, should you be in another's arms, 
you would laugh scomndly at the credulous boy 
who, on the faith of a wmnan's love, had cast to 
the wind his future prospects and his £a.ith, had 
broken hia sacred oaths ! No, no, Rita, you ima- 
gined truly I I would slay thee !" 

And BWy's features assumed almost a fero- 



cious expressicm, when he violently seized the 
duchess by the arm, and fixed his onming eye* 
upon her. 

" But," exclaimed she, with indescribable excite* 
ment, and devouring him with kisses, " oh, you will 
render me mad wiUi pleasure— mad with love for 
thee, my angel — angel adored ! the power I have 
over thee has something miraculous in it. I know 
not whether heaven or hell has bestowed it on 
me, but it exists ! To have produced^this effect ob 
thee, Henry, in one month— on thee, so unsophis- 
ticated, so timid, so fall of holy faith ; on thee, 
with thy gentle character, so full of fear and 
trembling— to have brought thee to this, oh love 
supreme !" said Rita, witii overwhelming passion, 
as if she felt herself crushed beneath so many 
proofs of passionate affection. 

" Oh ! it is true, Rita ; and sometimes, like thee, 
I say, and tremble — * Oh ! love supreme !* " 

And the duchess, erect, -imposing, and majestic, 
extended her hand to Henry. 

" Henry, in three days, here, you shall know me 
completefy." ^ ^ 

" What do you mean, Rita ?" 

" In three days, Henry !" 

" Three days without seeing thee I" 

" It is necessary ; but, then, you can no longer 
doubt me, and I will ask but one word of thee, — a 
single vow to leave this tower, and renounce for 
ever the duties imposed on thee." 

" In three days," said Henry, pensively ; " in 
three days —be it so ; but at night, midnight !" 

" At midnight ; wherefore ?" 

" At midnight, Rita, I beseech thee ; for it seems 
to me that an oath taken at night, by the light of 
the stars, the murmur of the sea, has something 
holy in it. Oh ! Rita, a man must be doubly in- 
famous to periure himself at such an hour." 

" At midmght, then," answered Rita, after a 
moment's reflection. 

And holding out her hand to Henry, who re- 
mained abstracted, she moved towards the door. 

And this unexpected, almost solemn scene, threw 
a kind of constraint and reserve into the parting 
of the two lovers, which usually was so tender. 

The duchess rejoined her attendant, and had 
already disappeared, while her lover ^ill waved 
the white veil over the summit of the tower of 
Koat-Ven. 



CHAPTER rV. 



THE DUCHE8B ALMBDA. 



You are descended from Icrfty barons, m^ lore ; fai my Hne is 
a mark of disgrace, a weeping woman, rar a coward may b« 
b(»Ti to our house. — Mad, Soubiib. 

The Duchess Almeda, a creole of the Havannah, 
was married very young to the Duke d' Almeda. 
Rita was opposed to this union, for she had an in- 
clination for a religious life;' but obliged to obey 
her family, she yielded to liieir wishes, and the 
duties of sincere piety alone occupied her thoughts 
up to the moment when she came to France. 

The Duke d'Almeda was an old man of great 
talent, but one who, fascinated like many of his 
class, by the false glitter of the encyclopedists, 
and deceived by the shew of philanthropy put for- 
ward by them, devoted himself completely to the 
promulgation of the new doctrines. Partaking of 
the singular hallucination that led the rea8<m of a 
great part of the iVench nobility astray in the 
speculative regions of the most daoigerous Utopia, 
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he hastened with all the powers he possessed the 
progre s sive development of those iaeas, that in 
after time were to become so fatal to nobility and 
aU its privikges. 

The bitter raillery with which he loaded his 
wife on the snbjeot of her superstition, as he called 
it, had no influence np<m her as long as she re- 
mained in Spain, llie temporal and spiritual 
power of the dergy was still sufficiently powerful 
m Ihat kingdom, d^e faith of the people so deeply 
seated, that Rita, plunsed in that jhous atmo- 
sphere, surrounded by uiose who partook of her 
belief and meeting eyery where with the exterior 
signs of religion, preserved the purity of her faitii. 

Bat when arrived at Versailles she had lived for 
some time in the midst of Hie/etes and delights of 
a lively court, her strong &ith bepm to totter, 
made giddy by the dazzling whirl oi pleasure. 

And in addition to this, the religion of France 
was unlike the religion of Spain; it was no loi^;er 
those lofty churches so melancholy and extensive, 
with Iheir shrines glittering with gold and pre- 
cious stones, which, overpowering the dubious 
light, shone in the midst oi the darkness like some 
beam of divine origin. No more was heard the 
deep-toned and majestic song of the monks; no 
more was seen a population clothed in black, 
crouching on the ground on the cold pavement of 
the churchy in daikness and silence, and full of 
faith, counting the beads of their rosary. 

In France religion, laughed at and insulted in 
spirit, strove to <mzzle the eyes by the rolendour 
OI its ceremonies* The churches were decorated 
in the most coquetish style, butthe^ had partially 
been deprived of those admirable painted windows 
that caused a mysterious obscurity to reign over 
all, and then people went to mass to see and be 
seen ; the sun darted its joyous raprs through the 
lofl^ windows, pouring on all thmgs a flood of 
light, and shining on the velvet, gmd, and silk, 
with which a snuline and noisy multitude were 
covered, their magnificence overpowering^ that of 
the sJtar itself; and philosophy alreatfy spoke 
loudly, interrupting and smiling at the sacred 
mysteries, while the holy songs were simg by the 
bMuties of the opera. 

Besides, it must be acknowledged Bita*s religious 
ideas were rather acquired than instinctive, or 
founded on reason. Endowed with a lively and 
ardent imagination, which had been chiefly ex- 
alted by the external pomp of Christianity, by its 
imposing and solemn ceremonies, she felt merely 
the poetry of religion — she saw but the smiliug 
and azure wave that played upon the surface of 
its &thomless ocean, ana cherished the feeUng; 
intoxicated with the incense, and the distant har- 
mony of the music of the organ. 

So that when the philosophers, of which her 
husband's companions were composed, laid siege 
to this ^ritualized fidth with their chilling mate- 
rialism, Kita knew not how to answer. They ^ke 
to her in dpher — she answered in extacies. They 
opposed the immutable laws of physics and as- 
tronomy to the miracles she related ; and which- 
ever way the poor woman turned she met with 
notlung but ooid reason or biting sarcasm ; and 
fear made her silent, for the apparent clearness of 
certain objections, without entirely convincing her, 
still had shaken her feith. 

Thus instinctively feeling the ground she had 
lost, she wished to take refuge in her early faith. 
But it was now too late — the stupid and brutal 
demon of the spirit of analysis had withered with 



its bnming breath those ravishing visions of heaven 
and light— peopled with angels with flaming wings, 
amid the sounds of melody without end ! All had 
vanished. 

And this may be easily understood : a man of 
powerful mind and strong faith may strive advan- 
tageously and even impose his own convictions oa 
his antagonists by drawing them within the magic 
circle or an overpowering eloquence ; but Kita, 
whose lively and ardent spirit wanted depth, Rita 
who thought perhaps, as I have said, as much of 
the poetry of religion as of religion itself, could 
not enter the field against her adversaries. 

The conclusion was she always had the worst of 
the argument, her self-love became irritated at 
always seeing captious reasoning opposed to her 
confused assertions, and in the end she herself 
doubted her own belief. It is but one step from 
doubt to incredulity; that step was taken, and Rita 
became a freethinker. 

Incredulity necessarily made in the first in- 
stance a vivid impression on an organization of so 
exalted a nature as that of Rita— in fact from the 
first there was a fatal attraction, in striving, as she 
thought, with the Deity; for the revolt of a rebel is 
not without a kind of wild poetry — there is some- 
thing daring in blasphemy. But the absolute in- 
credulity ot Rita lasted but a short time : indiffer- 
ence succeeded to it— and at last the Duchess 
Almeda found herself without either hatred or love 
for Heaven. 

I more particularly point out this phase in Rita's 
life, because from that very instant her existence 
was completely changed. 

For that imagination of hers, so lively and pas- 
sionate, which up to this time had found sustenance 
in the thoughts of eternity, which open an endless 
career to u^ent minds— that imagination, having 
soon exhausted what it had received in exchange 
for Jts ruined belief^ was doomed to be consumed m 
its own fires. 

If the glowing soul of Rita still wished to trem- 
ble with joy or sorrow, after falling from such a 
height, she could only fly to love; ror love itself is 
a kind of creed and religion. For Rita in particular 
it must be so— for Rita, who if she had loved with 
selfishness, with rase, and implacable and feroci- 
ous jealousy, wouM have sacrificed all— rank, 
fortune, and country. 

But it was not in this manner they loved at that 
time in France ; so that Rita, finding no one who 
appeared worthy of a passion of the deiscription she 
comprehended, although surrounded by admirers 
received their attentions with scorn, remained 

{>ure in the midst of ccnrmption, and lived a discreet 
ife with the Duke d'Abneda, until at length his 
sudden deaUi set her at liberty. 

Rita's sorrow was not great at the loss of the 
duke ; but to maintain appearances, she passed the 
time of mourning at her country seat. At the same 
time she left the court without i^ret, for the 
arrogant strictness of her principles had attracted 
the enmity of all ; but in spite of the calumnies of 
a few, who asserted that her modesty was but as- 
sumed, general opinion agreed on one point, 
namely, that the actions of the Duchess d'Auneda 
were completely pure ; but of a purity so proud and 
intolerant, that we most dissolute conduct on her 
part would have created fewer enemies than her 
insolent virtue. 

Wearied out with their enmity, and having 
nothing to keep her at Yersiulles or Paris, Rita 
came to reside at Kervan. 
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Rita since she had been in France had never 
found herself in such complete solitude ; then it was 
she felt the loss of her early faith, but it was too 
late. The duchess, vexed and distressed, passed 
her long hours in the endurance of an unknown, 
painftd sensation ; she grew thin, and tears rolled 
rolled down her cheeks ; without help, without a 
refuge from her melancholy feelings, from the 
nenrous excitement that preyed upon her, thoughts 
of suicide were a hundred times present to her 
mind, but. either her courage failed, or some secret 
presentiment restrained her. Thus she dragged 
on her life in misery, up to the very moment, 
when by a singular chance she became acquainted 
with Henry. 

One of her women came one day to tell her that 
some fishermen going into the ruined tower near 
the sea-side, had found there a ybune man of ex- 
quisite beauty, almost dying, and knowing the 
humanity of the duchess, they had come to the 
castle for assistance. 

This little history struck the romantic mind of 
the duchess poweiHPullv ; she made no re]^, but the 
same day went herself to the Tower of Koat-Ven, 
accompanied by Perez. There for the first time 
she saw Henry. Affected by the gentle sadness 
that overq[>read the handsome features of the 
youth, Rita, with some emotion, explained the 
object of her visit, '* having heard that some atten- 
tions would be of service to him, she had come to 
ojSer her own services.'' 

Hennr gratefully thanked her, but added, he 
was in hopes he should soon be no longer in need 
of th^m. His history was very simple, an orphan, 
brought up by his uncle, an old ecclesiatic, he had 
never left nim until his death. Left alone in the 
world, without fortune, without friends, Henry 
had no other resort but to obey a call he believed 
to be sincere, and to enter a cloister. But as the 
decision would be irrevocable, he wished to prove, 
whether he could support the solitude, the fiasts, 
and the austerities of a monastic life; and he had 
for some time occupied this tower. 
■ But he was deceived in his strength, and had 
fiUlen ill; an old servant also who nad attended 
him, havine abandoned him because he was unable 
to pay for his services, he should have died unno- 
ticed had it not been for the unexpected visit of 
the fishermen. ''But," he added, ''it signifies 
little now; for I fbel, my life is ebbing, and soon, a 
poor orphan, I shall seek in heaven a mother I 
never knew on earth." 

His melancholy resienation, his isolated state, 
the sidmess by which uie youth was broken down, 
together with his incenuous features, afifected the 
di^ess to powerfhlnr, that she felt at first sight, 
a TOofound pity for toe unfortunate man. 

From this day, a new existence beean for Rita. 
By singular contradiction, this lofty duchess, who 
bad rensted so many great and sploidid olSers, felt 
an unknown sensation arise within her at the sight 
of tiiia kufibrine and ui^appy youth ; and after the 
mo«t graeefnl flattery, the most distinguished man- 
ners, and the most nshionable impertinence, had 
been unable to attract a single look firom Rita. . . . 
The melancholy and pale features of Henry re- 
aained impressed on her heart; those looks slie had 
seen but once iblloir«d her everywhere; and the 
•ooents of his gentle and timid Toioe were re-«choed 
in her souL 

Rita wai to delighted with this love, that she made 
no attempt to diedc it At liberty, immensely 
rich, what wis to prevent her being Henry's? And 



then, he being alone, isolated, without rdations, 
would he not be her's, her's only?> would he not 
absolutely depend on her? would he not poesess 
all firom her? and would she not be the cmly one 
to love him? For that was the only way in which 
she understood love. 

Yes, Rita would have been jealous at the death 
of Henry's mother or sister, if Henry had pos- 
sessed a mother or sister ; for the love that Rita 
f^it was almost a mad selfishness, so exclusive was 
it I And the more Rita knew of Henry, the more 
she loved him. She passed hour after hour in 
listening to the confidence of his simple and inge- 
nuous soul— in seeing that heart, of which he was 
as yet ignorant, unfokl itself by degrees — and feel- 
ing the same emotions within herself that she im- 
parted to Henry ; for she was equally ignorant of 
the filling of love, so that it was a constant ex- 
change of delightfiil details, on each, new discovery 
they made in their own hearts. 

And then Henry was so timid— so bashful — and 
then, as he asked nothing, you must needs offer 
him aU. 

In &ct the most firenzied, the most violent, the 
most overbearing love had taken possession of 
Rita. At her age, the development of a paasicm 
like this could not but be terrible, so that every 
other consideration gave way before the uncontroul- 
able desire oi seeing Henry hers ; and forgetting 
her rank, her fortune, and her social position, she 
decided on offering her hand to him, althourii 
he had acknowled^d to her that, although noblB, 
he was descended nrom a very poor Breton fiunily . 
** What care I for his fortune?" said Rita. ''Is 
he not noble ? and besides, the only daughter of 
a grandee of Spain, I can sive Henry the title and 
name of my fittner. Yes, I would have him hold 
all of me, even his name— a name that would be- 
come him so well, for Henry is handsome, brave, 
and intelligent. I know not a gentlemyan equal to 
him, and tiien he loves me so much, im I he 
loves me with adoration, that I can wdl perceive. 
Oh, my heart ! — ^I love him so much, it could 
not be otherwise ; and has he not sacrificed all he 
could for me in this world, poor youth ? Die faith 
he had sworn to — his future prospects, so pure and 
calm, towards which he looked . • . And who 
knows," said Rita, with terror, ** who knows if it 
is not true happiness he has sacrificed to me I" 

But the three days she had asked of Henry for 
reflection had, if possible, rendered her intentioik 
more decided, more undiangeable. Thus on the 
third day, as soon as night set in, she put on her 
doak, and leaving the oratcnry that communicated 
with the chapel by means of a gallery, joined 
Perez, who was in attendance. 

Leaning on the arm of her attendant, she walked 
from the chateau to the sea-shore, and having 
reached the large rock, left Perez, and gained the 
tower. 

Henry was already at the door on a kind of 
landing place at the foot of the stairs, but dressed 
in such a manner that Rita at first dUd not know 
him, but stoi^ped in alarm. 

Henry was dressed in tiie garb of a monk, and 

his hood being down, nearly concealed his features. 

** Rita— Rita I" said he, in a gentie voice, and 

scarcely had he pronounced the first svllaUe of 

her name, when the duchess, recognialDg her lover, 

threw herself into his arms. 

** Henr^, why this dismal dress ?" 

** Was It not that I was to have assumed before 

I knew thee, Rita ? I wished to be dotiied in. v<l 
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for the last and only time, that I might make the 
sacrifice complete ; do you wish I should ?" 

** No, no, out come,'' said Rita, rushing to the 
stairs. 

Henry gently held her back. ** Listen," he said, 
pressing &ta's lips to his own, ''I wish to be 
alone, aboye, before you enter. I wish once more 
to hear yonr footsteps on the stairs- the rustling 
of your gown— shall it be so ?" 

** Yes, yes ;** but let me tell you,** returned Rita, 
with joyous haste, so anxious she was to confide 
her secret to her loyer ! ** let me tell you, Henry, 
I haye come to offer you my hand — my hand — an 
inmiense fortune, a title, a noble and glorious title, 
all is thme, thine — all for him who. , 

** Dear angel," said Henry, kissing her forehead, 
and interrupting her, ''directly." 

** Yes, yes, but make haste, look you, Henry, I 
will not wait more than a minute," said the 
duchess, with childish impatience. 

And Henry disappeared in the shadows of the 
tower. 

A minute afterwards Rita was at that door 
which she well knew, notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity. 

She opened it, and uttered a cry of astonishment, 
almost of fear. 



CHAPTER V. 



8UBPRI8B. 



I will poMess you by every imaginable sacrifioe, and possess 
yon entirely. — ^Didbbot. 

The surprise of Rita was extremely natural, for 
the dark chamber of the Tower of Koat-Ven was 
no longer to be recognised; damp walls darkened 
by time had disappeared behind elegant purple 
silk hangings, that made the room appear half its 
usual sise. 

And there was a profusion of candelabra, elid- 
ing, and mirrors reflecting the flames of a thou- 
sand candles, that threw a resplendent light oyer 
the circular room. 

The timid and melancholy Henry, changed into 
a bold and elesant cayalier, offered his hand to the 
duchess to l^id her to an arm-chair jplaced near a 
table n>lendidly arranged, loaded with silyer-gilt 
plate, flowers, and elaMes. 

Yes, it was realfy Henry. Only instead of the 
garment of a monk, which he had no doubt as- 
sumed to conceal his dress, it was Henry magnifi- 
cently attired in a coat of blue-shot tafiety embroi- 
dered wltib gold, and a waistcoat of silver cloth. 
It was Henry, gUtterine with the light of the 
diamonds that sparkled beneath his long lace ruf- 
fles, on his carters, his shoe-buckles, nis shoes 
with red heelB of red leather, and on the pommel 
of his sword. 

It was Henry, who wore with perfect ease and 
grace his lordly dress, decorated with the orders 
of l^ta and St. Louis, and ornamented with large 
epaulettes of embroidered white satin, shewing 
that he was in the king's seryice. 

But, alas, Henry's features no longer possessed 
that expression of sadness and suffering which 
had so much charmed Rita. His looks now 
were liyely, and had an expression of triumphant 
scorn; his eyes, which the duchess had hitherto 
seen cast down and veiled by their long eyelashes, 
now sparkled with malice and gaiety; and the 
doud of white and sweet scented powder that 
covered his hair increased the brightness of his 
brilliant black eyes. 



** I know 
Henry 



not whether I wake or dream . . . 
." cried the duchess, trembling and 
borne down by an unconquerable feeling of fear 
and sprief. 

^ Madame la duchesae shall know all," said 
Henry respectfully, and afiecting the extravagant 
politeness which at that time woiUd only i£ow 
you to address a female in the third person. 

Rita threw herself in an arm-chair, exclaiming, 
''Explain yourself; in the name of heaven, sir, 
explain yourself?" 

** In the first place, madame la ducheste will 
allow me to ask her if she has ever heard speak of 
the Coimt de Vaudry?" 

** Often, sir, at the time I was at Versailles." 

** Then madame la duchesae will hear perhaps 
with astonishment that I am the Count <te Vau- 
dry." 

**You sir, you Henry; but then— oh heaven — 
what does it mean — but the Count de Vaudry, as 
they told me, was serving in the navy, and was 
absent in America. It is impossible — for pity's 
sake, Henry, explain this mystery?" 

'* It is true, madame la ducheese^ I served in the 
American seas, where my ship formed part of the 
squadron of Admiral Guichen ; but after two years' 
service I returned to France. It is now about two 
months since." 

** Then what, count?" said Rita, rising impetu- 
ously from the chair, " what has been the motive 
of this disguise? For I am confused, my head is 
wandering! Henry! for pity's s^e; do not trifle 
with a weak woman! What was the reason of 
this deceit? what does it mean?" 

^ If you will be seated, duchess," said Hmrp*, 
with inconceivable coolness, ''you shall know all?" 

Rita mechanically resumed ner seat. 

" Madame la ducheue will excuse me if my 
tale begins at rather a distant period, but it is 
necessary for the proper understanding of what is 
to follow. 

"About two years since. Marshal Richelieu, 
somewhat of a relationof mine, but greatly my finend, 
seeing with pain that the free and merry traditions 
of the Regency, and the time of Louis XV, were 
beginning to be forgotten, and lost in the torrent 
of new ideas by which we are carried away, 
had the idea of founding a society— a eAi&, as our 
Anglomaniacs call it now-a-days — the first con« 
dition being that each member should be of good 
family! ^e marshal reserved the president's 
place for himself. 

" The members of this club were above all to 
devote themselves to expose this modem hypocrisy; 
which, instead of acknowledging openly and freely 
as formerly, that pleasure is its object, by my fiuth, 
acts the prude, denies everything, and as a justifi- 
cation, entrenches itself behind I know not what 
imaginary laws, natural, fiital, sympathetic, irre- 
sistible, and others, which I luckily forget; so 
that when a woman deceives her husband, oh, it is 
nothing, my dear, it was ordained; or, perhaps, it 
was natural^ for among uncivilised nations it is 
very common; or else, they were swept along by 
the magnetic current, 

" So that it is the usual plan to refer everything- 
to destiny or nature! and the lover escapes scot 
free. AU these matters are mixed up with sound- 
ing words, and romantic phrases that deceive no 
one; but although we gain in good breeding it is 
become extremely wearisome, though perfectly, 
respectable." 

** I know not, count " 




lut neyertlieleBEi madame ta duclietae, formerly 
all these matters took place nithiii our owa circle, 
with drawn curtains, and we could alwaja talk of 
firtua to those poor dtvils, who really stand 
[leed of it if thej would be happy. But now- 
l«ys we must have equality in love as well as 

Jiilitics ; and every woman, imagining hersulf a 
ulia, must have a St. Preux, and look for him 
heivcn knows where. But it matters not; . . and 
because she chouses soioe low-bred man instead uf 
a duke or peer, ahe ckUh it trampling under foot 
■ the odious and moral prejudices of birth . . . OT 
accomplishing a fusion of all ranks.' " 

" But we must not allow such a probation to 
le efiEcted ; and we muat demonstrate to women 
the folly aM danger of their pretended passion fur 



low-bom people, and by means of one of those es 
lent, though porfiiiions tricks called a hoax, i 
cause the old system to flourish again." 
TliG duchess turned deadly pale, 
member of this 



a short 



ic before my departure for America; 
ndod in one ofourlast actions, lh< 



id, being wounded ir 
admiral imposed upon me the duly of c 



veyinp 



bis despalthes to his majesty. 

" While I remained at Versailles, I heard some 
severe remarks made on your prudence, madame; 
and, between ourselves, yon well deserved them. 
What, madame, yon must be unable to reproach 
yourself with a single weakness 7 and then yi 
placed na bounds to the professed austerity 
your principles. It was an assumption the wor 
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could not decently tolerate ; for there are two 
things that are never pardoned— superiority in 
man — virtue in woman." 

" Go on, sir," said Rita, coldly. 

Henry bowed, and continued. 

" Then, madame, it was the opinion of a small 
party that your prudence was due to the discre- 
tion of your lovers ; so that when they saw a 
handsome officer mounting guard at the palace, or 
a great lord at the king's levee, malicious tongues 
pretend that the common observation was, * The re- 
putation of the duchess is mounting guard ;* or, 
* See, the duchess' virtue is saluting nis miuesty.* 
But others, who had the best opportunity of know- 
ing the truth, having proved the purity of your 
principles, made a vow of hatred and envy so in- 
curable, that they solicited me, since I had just 
arrived, and you was unacquainted with me, to try 
my power against your terrible virtue. 

** I must acknowledge, nmdame la duchesse, that 
at first I hesitated, for I had otily to remain three 
months in France, and should be oblig^ to sacri- 
fice two to effect my purpose ; so that, thanks to 
my indecision, you ran a great risk of remaining 
virtuous all your life. When one evening, sup- 
ping at M. Soubise's, with the Prince of Guemenee 
and his mistress, I felt a strong inclination to pos- 
sess the latter. She and the prince refused my solici- 
tations ; but Guemenee said to me, * J4y dear count, 
subdue that proud Spanish beauty, apd if you suc- 
ceed, Leila is yours ; if you ^il, that race-hcurse 
you bought of Lauzun becomes my property.' 

" I laid the wager ; and then I decided, madame, 
to make you listen to my suit." 

While the Count de Vaudry was uttering these 
impertinences, in the most impudent and careless 
tone, Rita played mechanically with one of the 
knives that lay on the table ; but she uttered not 
a word, an almost imperceptible motion alone agi- 
tated her eyebrows. 

" Madame d^ St. Croix, one of your most deter- 
mined enemies, afforded me some curious in^Dorma- 
tion respecting your romantic and enthusiastie 
character. My plan was soon arranged. An oJd 
tutor of mine, the worthy astronomer, Bum- 
phius, lent me this isolated tower ; here I 
took up my quarters, and, thanks to the address 
of my messenger, you was soon informed c^f tb<^ 
recluse of Koat-Ven. The consequences of my 
wounds, and the e^Bcts of excess, had rendered 
my cheeks pale, and my hair being without pow- 
der, still further increased my juvenile appearance. 
These are all the physical secrets by which I added 
to my youthful looks. . . . The sea breeze, the 
light of the stars, unhappy predestination, monas- 
tic vows, melancholy, gne^ candour, timidity, aU 
lent a new charm to my conversation. . , , Love 
effected the rest, and I was blessed ! I was 
blessed, madame la duchesse I " 

Rita was silent. 

" You also were happy, madame, and will be so 
again ; for it was a pleasure on your part to have, 
by love's means, effected the certainty of snatching 
me from my holy vocation ; to have roused within 
me a proud and intrepid soul ; and to have placed 
before me a future, brilliant with fortune, noble- 
ness, and glory. Be satisfied, madame; thanks to 
the instinct of your extremely sympathetic soul, I 
have exceeded all your wishes. Since (it is now 
nearly fourteen years) I have had the honour of 
iserving in the royal navy, my monastic vocation 
has, I assure you, been consiaerably modified. I 
have an income of fifty thousand crowns, and his 



majesty has very recently appointed me to the 
command of one of his frigates ; here, then, are 
future prospects, in accordance with your wishes. 
But after all; raillery apart, we have both been 
happy, duchess ; you by the illusion, and I by the 
pleasure of producing it. Let us part, then, good 
mends ; for a month's tete-a-tete ought to have 
exhausted your love as it has mine. Adieu ! then, 
madame ; and if we see each other again, let us 
promise to laugh heartily at this foUy of our 
youthful days : a folly which has nevertheless an 
excellent moral ; for observe, Rita, after a few 
words, a few phrases, in one month I have induced 
you to sacrifice, for my sake, rank, title, and for- 
tune, believing me, as you did, an obscure man, 
and without any social position. You must ac- 
knowledge that you staked heavily ; let it be a 
warning to you ; and thank heaven that hapj^y I 
am incapable of abusing or accepting your oflbrs, 
for I took the vows of a Knight of Malta before 
the death of my elder brother. 

" Count," said Rita, pale as death, after a mo- 
ment's silence, your conduct has been infiEunous ; 
it was an act of meanness unworthy a gentleman." 

"Why zounds, duchess, our old marshal has 
committed many such, and his ducal coronet is 
still firmly fixed on his head ; and besides," said 
the count proudly, " all this, madame la duchesse, 
has taken place between persons of an equal rank." 

"Count, replied Rita, in a trembling voicf, that 
gave the lie to ner assumed calmness, *• you have 
done me much wrong ; but, unfortunately fwP you, 
YOU alone know it. I shaU deny all ; and as you 
hafe already tQ|4 me my reputation is establUiSed, 
and as yon av<^ fii^ acknowledged coxcomb, eon- 
sider " 

" But," said the oonut, « if I reckon correctly, 
the world wUl, after aU, d^eide that a man over- 
whelmed with the fAVQuya of % pvetty woman — for 
I have witnesses '* 

" Witnesses, sir I" saM IHi, with a scornful 
smile. 

^ Witnesses, madame! tlM old Qlie^iilier Lepine 
has for the last month con4wPIMM liimself to the 
turret of this tower; and 1^ peans «| i|k? door that 
communicates with the elMimbwri ^ }mw^ lost a 
single word of all m iiHofnewi. ^nsmenee 
thought too much of Ua IKI9l¥Q9a «o| to make 
«ure. 

" Oh, God! Grod!* evied tlie duchess in despair; 
then rising with Inxnimfi^ cheeks and eye on fire. 

" 1 8UP^M>8e,GoaBt;*' i£e said to Henry, with an 
air replfe j with dignity, " I suppose, this cruel joke 
has lasted sufficiently long, you have forgotten the 
respect that is due to a woman, and a woman of 
my rank! Sir, I know not whether you are or 
are not the Count de Vaudry; all I know is, that 
I found you here alone, suffeHng and unhappy: it 
appears as if the deep compassion I felt for an un- 
fortunate man, whether really so or not, was to be 
punished as a crime. I am punished, sir; and if 
the love I felt, in spite of myself, for a being J. 
believed isolated, without a friend on the earth, is 
also a crime, worthy of the most fearful suffisrings, 
I endure them— for I love you, Henry!" said Rita, 
shedding tears in spite of herself, " I have loved 
you with all the pity, with which your misfortunes 
mspired me, I have loved you with every hope of 
making you the hapmest of men — cloved you, 
Henry !— oh, how well I loved you!** 

Henry was affected. 

" And I came to offer you my fortune, my hand, 
my title ; believing you poor and unknown ; I loved 
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jroti 80 much— I still love you as much— for I always 
loTe yotll" murmured Eita, convulsiyely falling on 
her knees. " I still lore thee, for what you have just 
said would hate killed me, but that jout voice 
pronounced it; and so much I love that voice, I 
did not die. Believe me, trust in my love; and I 
wiU sweftr to you by heaven, if I have not learnt 
to doubt in heaven — and Henry, there is that again, 
observe — I no longer believe in heaven, in anything. 
1 have but thee in this world, oh, that I had still a 
resource in prayer, had I but one name to invoke 
in my sufferings; but no, no! nought but despair 
koA death! I did thee no wrong! I was about 
to sacrifice all that a woman of my rank could 
Sacrifice I I was at thy knees; still I am there! 
I have been thy mistress; I wished to be wholly 
thine, to be thy wife. Well, I wish it no longer, 
Henry. I will be what you wish me— oh, say, 
Henry— only love me, love me!" 

And wfeeping, she madly kissed Henry's hands. 
A tear overflowed his eyelids, and, his heart break- 
ing within him, he bent over Eita; when a badly 
stifled laugh was heard behind the tapestry. 

Henry alone heard it, and ashamed of his emo- 
tion, he resumed his sang-froid, ** Eise, madame la 
duchesse" he said.] " Why, what is there so despe- 
rate in our case? we have loved each other for a 
month, the whim has passed over. And I say to 
you, what perhaps you have said to others, silence 
and adieu !" 

** Believe it not, it is a horrible calumny," cried 
Eita, terrified; " believe it not, Henry," and she 
crawled towards him on her knees. 

At this moment, the hangings that surrounded 
the room were raised, and the stupefied duchess 
perceived a group of men and women, laughing 
and shouting, " Bravo, bravo. Count de Vaudry ! 
You have won your wager; the trick is com- 
plete." 

The duchess having risen, violently repelled the 
count; and endued for the instant with supernatural 
strength, she rushed towards the door and disap- 
peared, before any of the party could obstruct her 
flight. 

** Wretch, that I am; she will destroy herself!" 
cried Henry, going in pursuit of Eita. 

"Kill herself for that! -nonsense!— she will 
live," said the Duke de St. Ouen, preventing 
Henry's leaving the room. " Ladies, assist me," 
he adfded, addressing half a dozen beautiful women, 
who surrounded the table, " I hardly know poor 
Vaudry again. What will the marshal say?" 

*' The lesson has perhaps been rather too strong; 
and then, if I really was her first lover!" thought 
Henry, in one of his fits of vanity, and remember- 
ing the excessive tenderness of Eita. 

"Bah! I have too much modesty, to take the 
honour to myself;" and, recovering his gaiety, he 
added, ** besides, the women are right, we are 
always the first, like kings, the first of the Christian 
name ! But there are so many Henrys, the chances 
are much against me." Then, addressing himself to 
Chevalier Lepine, ** Chevalier, you can tell Gue- 
menee that I have honourably won his mistress." 

** Oh, certainly, you have won me fairly," said 
the most seducing nttle prize in the world, at the 
same time taking hold of Henry's arm. 

" TeUhim all about it at dinner, Leila;" ex- 
clamed the chevalier, " but, come, to supper, to 
to supper!" 

" Yesj to supper!" they all exclaimed in a loud 
voice. 
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A SUPPER. 



tJntil I know this sure uncertainty, 

I'll entertain the offertd fallacy.— Shakspearb. 

Thet placed themselves at supper. 

And such a supper! — replete with elegance, 
mad with wine, debauche— as every supper, when 
well understood, ought to be; for supper is to the 
chaste dinner what wit is to plain sense, a lover 
to a husband, or poetry to prose. 

And then we dine by the vulgar light of day, 
but at supper — at supper — we must have the rosy 
light of candles, which alone can adorn, tinge, and 
perfect the toilette of a woman, which alone inspires 
you with I know not what delicious and joyous 
mtoxication. 

Aristocratic and adorable light, broken into jets 
of flame, shining in aigrets of fire,, in sparkling 
plumes, as if solely made to decorate what you 
delight in ; and render still more dark the shades 
by which they are surrounded. 

Instead of diffusing thyself pale and sad on all 
alike, without affection or choice, like the vulgar 
light of day, thou lovest to sparkle on polished 
facettes of crystal; to play complacently on the 
changing opal so dear to blondes; or to dart upon the 
diamond star that trembles on the forehead of the 
brunette. How well dost thou reflect the intricate 
tracery of a golden arabesque, softly fallest thou 
on the watered folds of the drapery, while all the 
rest is buried in an amorous middle-tint or the 
deepest shadow. 

And thus appeared the large and hitherto soli- 
tary chamber of the Tower of Koat-Ven, 

Lighted in this manner, nothing could be more 
coquettish, nothing more wanton, than those 
seductive girls covered with jewellery, interlaced 
with the waving plumes of their white and pow- 
dered head-dresses, from which depended garlands 
of rubies and emeralds, on the sweetest necks in 
the world, dappled with veins of purest azure. 

Their very looks might tempt you to clasp their 
long and slim waists, made more slender still in 
appearance by the amplitude of their skirts sup- 
ported by demi hoops; well might you long to kiss 
those white and rounded arms, issuing so fresh 
from a mass of the richest lace, that came as low 
as their dimpled elbows. 

By heaven ! who would not hear the rustling of 
those dresses of thick satin, covered with flowers 
as changeable as the plumage of the ring-dove — 
those long robes disclosed the silk stocking with 
its golden clock, and the tiny high-heeled slippers 
covered with brilliant spangles. 

Let us conclude witn those insolent streamers 
of azure or scarlet riband, with which their slender 
corsets of silver gauze were enamelled, and the 
quivering of their bare and beautiful shoulders, 
whose alabaster was enhanced by little ebony flies 
arranged in the most killing manner. 

And, oh, the scorching voluptuousness of those 
half-closed eyes, that shone so brightly, in contrast 
with their rosy cheeks, rendered still more pro- 
voking by the effects of wine ; for these fair damsels 
did not refuse frequently to hide the lively red of 
their lips in its white and sparkling foam. 

Then, hey! for merriment — driii deep — a mad- 
dening orgie, gentlemen ! and long live folly ! 

Oh, no ! know you not those orgies of folly, so 
maddening and so lively, those dear delights, whose 
distant remembrance at times illumines o^xi ^a^s^ 
youth ? Such ox^va?. «cs» ^Ctvfe-a,^ «x<^ Vssss^^ ^^is:^ '^«csbs> 
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fifteen to eighteen. Yes; in such orgies as these 
there is f^nkness, gaiety, madness, pleasure. Who 
cares for the richest food? the plates fly through 
the window — ^who cares for wine? crash go the 
bottles — who heeds the prison, though captured by 
the patrol? And as to women, some one has said: 
" All are handsome in the eyes of monks and 
school-boys." 

At that time a revel consists in a merry,' care- 
less, unlaced wench, who breaks the lamps, as- 
saults the police, sleeps in prison, and laughs like 
a mad thing, until the hour arrives to begin again. 
But later in life, when satiated with revelry : we 
still have many revels; but we are calm, sarcastic, 
unmoved : we nate the noise. It is a drinking bout, 
loud talking, the debauch is analyzed, and com- 
mented on; it is a cold vice, without excitement, 
such as becomes reasonable men, no longer boys. 
There are girls at supper, because it is the fashion, 
and sometimes an amusing folly; but little notice 
is taken of them, they are as it were a luxury, a 
kind of rich and rare dish, beyond the feast. 

This long digression leads us to observe that 
the gaiety of the present supper was of a quiet 
nature, at times dull, dreaming, and political; for 
men of thinking minds foresaw a dismal future, 
and the rumour of American independence was 
the first lightning-flash that passed across the me- 
nacing sky. 

The parties assembled at this supper were, 
Count Vaudry; Chevalier Lepine, a captain in 
the navy ; the Marquis de Kullecourt, a colonel 
of the royal dragoons; the Duke de St. Ouen, 
captain in the light infantry; Viscount Monbar, 
colonel in the guards ; and lastly, Baron Malle- 
branche, a major of artillery. 

The six ladies were dancers at the Opera, a class 
of females then much in vogue. 

" At least you cannot deny that my prize is a 
charming girl," said Henrv, looking at Leila; " and 
what fools we are I We kill ourselves by our plots, 
cares, and calculations, to be deceived by selecting 
our mistresses from society, when we have wenches 
as pretty, who will deceive us without any expense 
— we deserve all that happens to us." 

" There is no doubt of that," cried the Chevalier 
Lepine, ** women of the world only deceive us to 
avenge morality." 
" Spite against the duchess," said St. Ouen. 
" Aid why not, after being shut up for a month 
in the turret of this tower? . . . were we not 
obliged to have our waggons brought along the 
most horrible roads, to put this room in a proper 
state to receive you this morning, on your arrival 
from St. Renan? If my suit had not been so 
haughtily repelled by the duchess on a former oc- 
casion .... 

"And ours also . . . And then the pleasure 
of being present at the defeat of an enemy brought 
us here," exclaimed the men. 

** I am the only one you do not pity then ?" 
said Henry. " I, who avenged you ; I who have 
lost in this place one month out of perhaps two 
that I have to remain in France. Ii I had not 
had so strong a fancy for the little rogue Leila— 
if I had not stood in need of some master-stroke 
to open my way to success in the world— if it had 
not been necessary I shonld sow, in order that I 

might reap, as the philosopher says " 

"I very much doubt, replied Mallebranche, 
" whether your adventure will make many * myrtle 
blossoms open, beneath the sun of admiration, 
among the women,' as that fool Dorat says." 



**How much you are in the wrong, my dear 
Mallebranche !" women always love us in propor- 
tion to the {inxiety we give them, and that nrom 
coquetry. Tears become them so well, give such 
briilancy to their eyes, and then how tantalising is 
a fine bosom when it heaves with sighs and sobs! 
Believe me, grief is their ornament and strength ; 
besides, a fine woman who knows what she is 
about, is satisfied that nothing is less enticing than 
a merry look ; the eternal smile must be left for 
those where only beauty consists in a fine set of 
teeth." 

" He is quite right," said Leila, ** there are some 
women who like to be beaten. One of my friends 
has a particular taste for that evidence of love; 
and when her bonnet is torn to pieces, her hair 
all out of curl, and her clothes nearly off her back, 
I can assure you she is not a little vain." 

"Have you no remorse, you wretch?" asked 
Coraly, a beautifud blonde, on whom it was said 
M. de Bouillon had expended 500,000 livres. 

"Yes, remorse!" they all exclaimed with one 
voice. 

" Why the deuce should I have any remorse ? 
Have I not sacrificed myself, I, Vaudry? Have I 
not played my part better than Mole himself? 
Zounds! do you take no account of that?" 
" But if she loved thee?" 

" If she loved me ! well it must be one way or 
the other; either she still loves me, and that would 
be disgraceful in her, after my behaviour, such an 
immoral weakness would deserve no pity ; or she 
hates me, and will seek revenge; and as she can 
do that, we are on equal terms. Besides, to sum 
up all, I endeavour to convince myself that she is 
a false and cunning coquette, who has laughed at 
twenty poor devils as I have laughed at her; in 
that case, my cruel behaviour is only justice." 
"But if she is no coquette ?" 
" If — if ! Well, I will answer in my usual phrase : 
of what consequence is it to me? What can she 
attempt ? To assassinate me ? ... I have often 
braved death when it threatened in a more dange- 
rous place, and from a less fair hand ; so let us 
talk of something else. What about the opera ? 
What has become of Guimard ? " 

" You must look to the list of benefits," said 
St. Ouen. 

" What ! is she still with M. Tarente ? How 
does she look ? " 

" As thin as a silkworm," cried Virginia. . . . 
And yet she ought to grow fat on so rich a leaf." 
" As to Sophy Amoux and the Italians ; what 
are they doing ? " 

"They play three times a week; but they are all 
so dreadmlly virtuous ; they live amon^ each 
other, actors and actresses. They are afl mar- 
ried ; but still Marshal de Lorges has contrived to 
carry off Colombe from this matrimonial and inde- 
cent colony," said Leila. 
" And Duthe ? " 

" Always in the fashion ; but La Quincy, her 
lady*s maid, is her rival. At the last meeting at 
Long Champ, she had such a splendid set-out : 
four magnificent English horses, with red morocco 
harness, mounted with silver, and covered with 
Rhenish diamonds ; but I must acknowledge the 
lieutenant of police took care to alter that." 
" And Rosalie ? " 
" In Germany," said Leila. 
"How I" exclaimed Henry; "she has left that 
delightful ]it:le house at the Thermes, on which I 
expended as much as two thousand louis ? " 



**No, no. I mean by being in Germany, that 
the German ambassador, the Count de Mercy, 
who protects her, is quite mad in love with her. 

" And Granville ? " asked Henry, who had not 
yet come to the end of his questions. 

** Oh ! Granville," replied Leila ; " she has had 
a curious adventure with a financier, and the hand- 
some Lauzun." 

" Lauzun ! nonsense. Why he is a monk," 
said Virginia. ** Certain affairs of the heart, in 
which he was a lover 



" That was before he became one of us," observed 
Leila. " Granville, as you all know, was beau- 
tiful as an angel, and under the protection of 
Mouron ; our man of money detested Lauzun, and 
had a hundred times asked Granville to sacrifice 
the handsome duke. Well ; it happened one day, 
the financier being informed that Lauzim was on 
a visit to his angel, went up stairs and disturbed 
their tete-d-tete. Lauzun was in a rage, called 
Mouron a clown, an impudent fellow, and an ass ; 
thrust him into a closet, the door of which was 
glazed, put the key in his pocket, and continued 
his attentions to Uranville. Afterwards, having 
well pommelled Mouron, they thrust him into the 
street ; so that ever since we call our friends 
Mourons.** 

** An excellent joke I " they all exclaimed, with 
one voice. 

** But the best is," said Leila, " a month after- 
wards Mouron lent Lauzun two thousand louis, to 
proceed on a voyage to Hungary." 

** Quite right, girl," said Rullecourt ; " it was 
absolutely necessary that the simpleton should re- 
compense the Duke de Lauzun for having conde- 
scended to agree with him in taste.^' 

** By-the-bye I what of Lauzun and the Duchess 

deS ?" 

** The same with regard to the duchess," replied 
St. Ouen, ** as Leila tells you in the case of Gran- 
ville, at the Com6die Franqaise" 
"What's that ? " 

** That rogue Clairval has taken Lauzun's place." 
** What I " said Henry; ** do the women fall so 
low? Actors!" 

** It's common ; very common. And as Lauzun 
alone was acquainted with the secrets of Clairval 

and Madame de S , the Duke de C and 

the Duchess de G , her sister, did all they 

could to obtain proofs of the affair from Lauzun. 

He refused ; but M. de C broke open his 

desk, and there he found Clairval's letters. The 
duchess has been sent to a convent." 

" Look at the difference, girls," said Henry to 
the ladies ; " they never put you in a convent for 
matters of that kind ; you need not complain, 
therefore, of your condition." 

** Oh ! we don't complain of that ; we only find 
fault with them for rivalling us. They spoil our 
trade, as Richelieu's mistress said." 

" Ah, Richelieu ! do you know what has hap- 
pened to him ? " said Rullecourt to Henry. "He 
is going to be married." 
" On what account ? " 

** I can't tell; but it must be a dreadful act of 
vengeance, for his wife is confoundedly ugly. 

"But what is more comical than that, is the 
touching^ manner in which he received an immense 
legacy, left him by one of his old mistresses, who 
for that purpose disinherited all her relations. 

" * Zounds 1 ' cried the old marshal; *if all my 
ancient AEimes were to do the like, I should be 
richer thui the king.' 



" And the manner in which he announced his 
marriage to his son," continued Rullecourt. 

" * lify lord diike de Fronsac,' said Richelieu to 
him, * I am more honourable than you. You never 
mentioned your marriage to me, but I have come 
to inform you of mine. You have no children; but 
although I am eighty years old, I calculate upon 
one who shall be a better subject than you; but do 
not alarm yourself, duke, we will make an abb^ of 
him . . . 

"* Zounds, marshal!' answered Fronsac, * you 
can do better than that — make him a cardinal, tney 
have never injured the family.' " 

" Ah, Richelieu! Richelieu!" cried Mallebranche, 
who had kept himself sober; "Richelieu, thou de- 
mocratic cardinal5 whither do you lead us ?" 

" To our ruin, to the ruin of the monarchy, to 
that of France," said RuUemont, slowly filling his 
glass. 

" That is true enough," observed St. Ouen; " he 
has overthrown feudalism; the courtiers have suc- 
ceeded the landlords; and after the courtiers, came 
— faith, I know not whom— something horrible, 
between a tiger and an ape — as the philosophers 
would say." 

" Ah ! the philosophers ! the fact is they have 

Ser formed their task . . . nothing could be better 
one,'' said Monbar, sipping his wine; " they have 
devoured the monarchy ... or nearly so . . . but 
now the monster is so gorged, it cannot stir .... 
When the boa is fiill, it sleeps ... let them sleep 
over their monarchy . . . but at least leave us our 
books." 

" What's that?" exclaimed Mallebranche, •* the 
philosophers destroy the monarchy? — by heaven! 
gentlemen, you do them too much honour. The 
encyclopedia overthrow the throne of Charle- 
magne! that would be strange indeed! Did it not 
expire with Louis XIV? and through the fault of 
that great monarch. What? because the Lon in 
its headstrong course, dashes itself to pieces over 
a precipice, you would say it was killed by the 
croaking of tne crows that hover over its carcass? 
The philosophers destroy the royalty of France! 
No, no, d it, do not say that; or they will be- 
lieve it, and the fools will be delighted at playing 
the parts of destroyers of an empire. The filthy 
worm that rots in the tomb would be pufied up 
with vanity, and believe it had killed the mighty 
soldier thrown into his grave in his breast-plate of 
steel." 

" Only observe," said St Ouen, " he attacks the 
philosophers! I should say he has read their last 
pamphlet on the navy." 

"That again is shameful, gentlemen," said 
Rullecourt; "and were they worth the stick we 
should break on their shoulders, it would be an 
excellent thing to punish such vile braggarts." 

" It is infamous," said Iklallebranche ; " and these 
are Frenchmen who traduce the bravest men— the 
wretches— Frenchmen! mark you. Frenchmen! . . 
and the English can show you, written in French, 
in a French book, printed, sold, and distributed 
throughout France .... * on such a day the 
French were cowards.' " 

"It was false," replied Rullecourt; "they were 
no cowards, but brave as they were, it was neces- 
sary at all hazards to make them unpopular . . . 
and the chief of the party held up his hand, and 
all the pack gave mouth in the wished-for tone; 
and while our brave and noble gentlemen opposed 
their bosoms to the English camion, a motley 
g^oup of cowards, braggarts, and piti^ splitters 
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of words, crouching on the straw of their grana- 
ries, insulted with impunity these braye and daring 
men." 

" The philosophers," said Leila, " what an ap- 
petite they hayel I supported five, and they called 
me Venus." 

" One more meal, and they ly^ould have called 
you Minerva, child," observed the Duke of Saint 
Ouen« " M.. Voltaire, and he is a great philosopher, 
said much the same to La Pompadour and La 
Dubarry, to get a de placed before his name, and 
the office of gentleman in waiting." 

"Philosophers I three of them quarrelled about 
marrying my mother," cried Virginia ; " but she 
would have none of them . . . Ko! she would 
not descend from her station . . . Why, my 
father was first coachman to the Prince de Lam- 
besc." 

"Your mother's heart was in its right place, 
Virginia; and from this day I promise her a pen- 
sion of fifty pistoles," said Kullecourt. 

"The philosophers —oh, the monsters!" cried 
Coraly; "one day one of them told me we should 
have no more operas. 

" No more operas, I said to him, no more operas ! 
Why then sir, if we had not an opera, what would 
be the use of being a pretty girl?" 

" She is quite right," said Henry. " Suppress the 
opera! why nature would have all her pretty 
girls on hand; she would be overburdened with 
them — ^no means of getting rid of them : the opera, 
child! is a beautiful institution of social economy." 

" We should be overwhelmed with a torrent of 
pretty girls," said Saint Ouen. 

"A philosopher ... ah! I know," said Vir- 
ginia, " a philosopher is one who has nothing and 
envies every one ; for I remember an excise officer 
who came from Saint Lazarus, said to me one 
day . . . *As a proof that I am a philosopher, I 
walk through the mud, and my trousers are full 
of holes, while you ride in your carriage, and have 
your dress embroidered from top to bottom ; that 
IS an infamous thing, for embroidery and coaches 
were made for the world in general.* 

"* Not at all,' I observed, *mud and misery are 
made for the world in general; you have your 
share, so don't grumble.' " 

" I say he was right," observed Leila, " for this 
stupid embroidery they place round our gowns is 
of no use but to scratch our chins." 

At this sally they all burst into a fit of mad 
laughter. Every one was merry, drank, ^nd grew 
tipsy, fell into each others' arms; became up- 
roarious; and finished by talking English— the 
slang of debauchery in good company, bold and 
unbloshingly indecent. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

SOLITUDE. 
Haa, learned doctor!— Goethr, FausL 

A SLIGHT rosy tinge in the sky foretold the rising 
of the sun. The stars yet shone in the heaven, 
the sharp and fresh morning air gently shook the 
foliage, everything breathed quiet and silence, 
— the atmosphere was impregnated with the 
aromatic odour of those delicate plants, that sur- 
render the treasures of their perrame to the amor- 
ous breezes of the night. 

At the farthest extremity of the little town of St. 
R6nan, beyond its dark and winding streets of lofty 
houses, with projecting rafters, at about one hun- 
dred yards from the gate, a rather lofty wall 



extended, flanked here and there with clumps of 
trees. 

This wall, ruinous in many parts, was covered 
with ivy, bind-weed, and pellitory, which, nestling 
in the fissures of stone, expanded in the form 
of nosegays, garlands, and coronets of various 
colours. 

If you pushed a little door almost destroyed }^y 
worms, which you might see at an angle of the 
wall, you woula find a small garden covered with 
closely planted trees, the walks being nearly obli- 
terated. 

But if, in spite of the boughs of trees that crossed 
each other in every direction in this mass of foliage, 
you should succeed in passing this formidable en- 
closure, the picture that would then offer itself to 
your sight, would make you ample amends for 
your trouble. 

It was an enchanting scene for a lover of soli- 
tude. 

Figure to yourself a small house of one story, 
isolated in the midst of a plot of thick grass, green 
to the very walls, forming a moderately sizett par- 
terre, covered with roses, jasmines, and honey- 
suckles. 

But, twilight having yielded to day, streams of 
golden-light already tinged the summits of tho 
lofty trees of this smiling and quiet garden. As 
the sun attained the horizon, the petals of the 
flowers, steeped in dew, began to display themselves, 
and every blade of grass shook off its sparkling 
pearl. 

And then, I know not what confused and indis- 
tinct sound spread through the air, what uncertain 
murmur announced the wakening of nature; but 
at the signal given by this deep felt harmony, the 
butterflies shook their variegated wings, myriads 
of glittering flies shot through the air lie a shower 
of sparks, the birds sang beneath the foliage, and 
the trembling curtain of transparent vapour that 
shrouded the summits of the oaks and poplars 
was gradually dissipated, while their green foliage 
was more sharply defined on the azure of the sky, 
which became every instant brighter and clearer. 

The door of the house opened, and the light of 
day inundated a small anti-chamber that divided 
the habitation into two parlours. 

The person who opened the door, was a man 
about forty years of age, dressed in a good camlet 
cloak of a dark colour, wearing no powder, and with 
his hair carefully fastened by a knot, known at the 
time as & frog-knot. He was thin and stooping, and 
dreadfully marked with the small-pox, wim the 
marks of which his poor face was terribly seamed. 

This man had, in one hand, a plate and a bowl 
of smoking hot thick milk, which he kept carefully 
stirring. He approached a door communicating 
with the anti-chamber, applied his ear to the key- 
hole, and listened for instant — then, hearing 
nothing, he retired on tiptoe to the kitchen imme- 
diately opposite. 

Three or four times he went through the same 
pantomime, but after each journey his features had 
a greater expression of uneasiness, and his looks 
betrayed an affectionate impatience, which he 
strove, however, to moderate, so fearful he appeared 
to be of making the least noise. 

As he advanced for the fifth time, always with 
the bovv'l of milk in his hand, the door at last 
opened, and he uttered a cry of surprise and joy, 
saying, " How late you are this morning, brother;" 
I was quite uneasy — here is your milk, brother, take 
it at once, it is nice and hot— brother — ^brother! 
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But his brother heard him not, but went to- 
wards the garden, while the other brother timidly 
followed him with the bowl of milk. 

The brother, to whom the bowl was oflfered, was 
the learned astronomer, liumphius, at that time 
engaged in profound researches on the astronomy 
and religion of the Hindoos. 

He was a little brown man of an olive com- 
plexion, with a bust that appeared enormous, when 
compared with its accompanying legs and arms. 
Bumphius was also fumisned with a nose of great 
lenfftn, sprinkled with snuff, thick great eyebrows, 
ana the awkwardest walk you can well imagine. 

The strings of his old velvet breeches were un- 
tied; his stocking, for he wore but one, was rolled 
in a spiral manner round one of his legs, while the 
other was entirely naked. In addition to this, he 
had a slipper on one foot, and a shoe on the other; 
his shirt was open, his neck bare, and one arm 
only had been passed through the sleeve of his grey 
ratteen dressing-gown, the other sleeve hanging 
loose, like that on the jacket of a huzzar. Finally, 
his rageed hair escaped, straight and tangled, 
from under an old damask cap, placed awry on his 
head, which had one day been blue. 

Sulpice, perceiving by the abstracted air of his 
brother that he was immersed in some profound 
calculation, thought it was useless merely to speak 
to him; so, according to custom, he led his 
brother gently towards the wall of the house, and 
when he came against this obstacle he recovered 
himself, and for an instant returned to the earth, 
and bent a fixed look on Sulpice; who dexterously 
availed himself of the opportunity, and placed his 
favourite bowl of milk m Bumphius's hand, who 
drank it at a draught. 

But, through unpardonable want of thought, 
poor Sulpice, forgetting the bowl, was on his 
Knees comjdeting the toilette of one of his 
brollier*s legs, tying the knee-strings of his 
breeches, and so on. 

When Bumphius, having mechanically lowered 
his hand to the level from which he had taken the 
bowl, and meeting virith nothing on which to rest 
it, abandoned it to its own weight, and the bowl 
was broken. 

The sound made Sulpice rise. 

" Oh, good heavens, brother I why did you not 
speak to me?" he said, in a tone of remonstranee ; 
** here is the bowl all broken to pieces." 

** Beally," said Bumphius, with an air of aston- 
ishment, ** the bowl is broken — well, Sulpice, such 
is the simple offering the worshippers of Vishnou 
make to their deity — a simple broken earthen 
pot, when they invoke Nandy-Kichara, the kins of 
the birds, who possesses beautiful wings and a 
ahftrp beak, and feeds on serpents. They break 
an earthen vessel, when they have respectively 
tonohed both ^eir nostrils and their great toe. It 
is a very primitive proceeding, Sulpice, for it is 
pi«8iuiied that this Handy-Kichara is oa& of the 
seven stars of . . . that . . . when ..." 

Here the astronomer^s voice ^raduall^ sank, and 
he no doubt finished his definition to himself. 'For 
according to his habit of profound abstraction, he 
always forgot the party ne was speaking to; and 
falling back on his own thoughts, pursued with 
Iresh ardour the curves of the satellites and planets, 
that were symbolical of Yishnou. 

Seeineihat the thoughts of his brother were no 
longer^ this world, S^pice made another attempt 
to introdiKM tlie rebellious arm of [the astronomer 
into the sltevs of his dressing gown— bul it was 



all in vain, and the sleeve continued to hang a la 
hussarde, 

Sulpice, therefore, contented himself with picking 
up, with a sigh, the wreck of his dear bowl, and 
Bumphius buried himself in the shadows of one of 
the garden walks, a little more worn than the 
others; sometimes moving slowly, and at others 
with hurried footsteps. 
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THE TWO BROTHEBS. 



Kow he to whom all things are but as one, who compre> 
hendeth all things in that one, and beholdeth all things in it, 
hath his heart fixed, and abideth in the peace or God. 

Thomas a Kempis. 

Bumphius was professor of mathematics at the 
naval academy at Brest, when the father of the 
Count de Vaudry wished to prepare his son for 
the sea service. Having heard of the fame of the 
astronomer, the coimt strove to induce him to 
leave his office of public instructor, and devote 
himself to the education of Henry, promising him 
a suitable pension for his services, sufficient to 
enable him to devote himself ultimately, to his 
favourite studies, without the necessity of losing 
his time at the academy. 

Bumphius accepted his offer, and brought Henry 
sufficiently forward in his studies to enable him to 
embark as a volimteer in 1770, under the orders of 
M. de Sufiren, and when M. de Breugnon went 
to conclude a peace with the Emperor of Morocco, 
Henry was twelve years of age. 

Bumphius having parted with his pupil, took 
po^ssion of his little house at St. Benan, from 
which he seldom stirred, except for the purpose of 
making some meteorological observations at the 
tower of Koat- Vcn. 

The evening of Uie day on which the bowl had 
been so cruelly broken, Sulpice, after having su- 
perintended the dinner preparations and prepared 
the firu^ repast with the most minute attention, 
was waiting for his brother, for the dinner hour 
had struck some time since. 

Sometimes, to sootiie his impatience^ he strove 
to improve ^e symmetrical arrangement of the 
the dinner service, gave a brighter poUah to the 
glasses, placed his toother's comfortable arm chair 
(he himself had one without arms) in such a posi- 
tion, that even the rays of the setting sun should 
not incommode him. He then went into the kit- 
chen ; from the kitehen to his seat near the win- 
dow; and all without uttering one word of com- 
plaint; even stifling the sighs that rose at the fiite 
of two excellent fried fishes that were being dried 
upon the gridiron. 

At length Bumphius appeared; bat with an air 
of greater absence of muid, and a deeper appear- 
ance of fat^^ than msuai, Sulpice ^m1 a pre- 
sentiment of a game at cross purposes on the part 
of his brother. 

*' Good evenins', brother," said Sulpice, pressing 
Bumiduus's hand. 



ood evening, brother," replied Bumphius, 
afi^ctionately. 

** Are you ready for dinner, brother ? Yon have 
been at work since the mcHming, and your head 
must be fatigued and heavy: you want a tittle 
rest." 

If Bumphius had ooachided his meal he would 
have found three snkjects to qmorel on. % 
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observations; as it was, he took a note of them in 
his mind, said nothing, but continued eating. 

" I broiled these mullets myself, brother," said 
Sulpice, timidly. "How fond our father used 
to be of them. Do you remember, brother ? " 

Rumphius gave an affirmative nod. 

" How glad I shall be if you enjoy them." 

Bumphius answered by holding out his plate. 
You ought to have witnessed the pleasure and 
happiness with which Sulpice waited on his bro- 
ther, and hiow pleased he was at seeing anything 
revive his appetite. 

" Do you know, brother," said Sulpice, with an 
air of pride, interrupting himself in his meal to 
fetch a small packet, covered with blue paper, 
which he unrolled joyfully, keeping his eye fixed 
on Rumphius— "Do you know, brother, that the 
Mercure de France has passed some high enco- 
miums on you, and that " 

" Bah ! all folly," said Bumphius, gnawing the 
back-bone of the fish. " Have you anything else 
tq eat ?" 

"Yes, brother; here is a buck-wheat cake. I 
have kept it hot because I know you are fond of 
it." And Sulpice rising to fetch the cake, the 
movement of his chair caused it to creak along the 
floor. 

" What a dreadful noise!" exclaimed Bumphius; 
who, having made a hearty meal, began to feel an 
inclination to contradict. 

"I beg your pardon, brother," said Sulpice, 
alarmed. 

"If you was not so extremely obstinate, we 
should have a servant to wait on us; it would pre- 
vent that constant creaking of the chairs that 
drives me out of my senses." 

" But, brother," Sulpice ventured to say, "you 
yourself forbad my having any one, for fear your 
books, papers, or instruments should be touched." 

" The fact is," said Bumphius, " I want one 
thing to-day, and another to-morrow; I am a mad- 
man, an ass, and am always contradicting myself. 
I ought to be confined — have cold water poured 
on my head— exactly so, douches on my head. 
Yes, yes; they ought to pour cold water on my 
head," continued Bumphius, by this time in a state 
of pleasant irritation. * 

"Nobody said so, nobody thought so, brother; 
if you wish we should have a servant, we willhAve 
one at once. I was in the wrong, you will forgive 
me my mistake." 

This submission did not suit the fancy of Bum- 
phius; so, being beaten at one point, he made an 
attack upon another, " Sulpice, ' he added, " you 
just now told me I seemed fatigued; do I really 
look unwell?" 

Sulpice dreaded questions of this nature more 
than any other; for he had no idea what answer 
Bumphius expected. 

He therefore contented himself with saying, 
" You looked a little overcome ; but it is nothing 
now." 

" That is as much as to say," exclaimed Buji- 
phius, " that is as much as to say, that I pretended 
to look fatigued, that I might be pitied— and what 
was to do me good ? The dinner, certainly; as 
if you told me coarsely, that I only forgot mv fa- 
tigue when eating — that I made a God of my 
belly. You may as well go on and say I get druuK 
— that I kill myself by excess. Call me Tiberius, 
an epicurean hog, Vitellius, Sardanapalus I " 

" I never said anything lie it, brotner." 

" That's an excellent observation} you never 



said so. Ah ! — there needed nothing more. You 
never said so— I believe you. Had you said it . . 
I should have treated you as you deserved — 
as " 

" But, as I did not say so, brother ^ 

" What ! you contradict me again ? It is pure 
obstinacy on your part, downright fondness for 
argument and disputation. • . . What new game 
is going to commence ? I suppose, taking a sup- 
position, I can say to you, that you are wrong, 
xou strangely mistake the power you arrogate 
over me— that .... 

And here Bumphius, still founding his argu- 
ment on a supposition, g^ve free rein to his ill 
temper, in the hopes of raising the anger or the 
erief of Sulpice ; but his poor brother, stiU confining 
his ideas to the point of departure, which he wefl 
knew was founded on a supposition, remained un- 
moved; and when Bumphius, out of breath, had 
finished his last phillippic in these dreadful words, 
"You are a bad brotner, a Judas." . . . calcu- 
lating on an answer that would give him firesh 
vigour. 

The gentle Sulpice answered him smiling, and 
with the greatest coolness possible, " That is to 
say, you suppose that I am a Judas; foi* we started 
with a supposition, brother . . . and you know 
how much I love you." 

The astronomer was silent, and his anger, which 
had constantly been increasing in violence, sud- 
denly cooled ; the answer had thrown ice upon its 
flame. He must begin again, and this fresh dis- 
appointment began to irritate Bumphius once 
more, and he certainly would have been suffocated 
if he had not found some means of renewing the 
conversation ; and, seeking for a subject, he soon 
discovered one. 

" Apropos, Sulpice," said he to his brother ; 
" what was you telling me about the Mercure de 
France?" 

" Some high encomiums it has passed on you, on 
the subject of Indian astronomy. 

The philosopher breathed, and launched out 
with vehemence into a long discussion on the Hin- 
doo deities, in which his brother vainly endea- 
voured to follow him, completely losing himself 
among the ineomprehensible names of Gourou, 
Gocamam, Pringuery, Indra, Fouchkanary, &c. 

" Ah I" at len^ Bumphius exclaimed, his blood 
boiling within him, " ah, you are not aware that 
Gourou, means master or guide, kings are Gourous 
of their own kingdoms— you know nothing of it, 
and yet you think you may insult me with impu- 
nity, cried Bumphius beside himself, and over- 
come with rage and indieestion. 

" I do not insult you, brother." 

" I say, you do insult me !" cried Bumphius in a 
loud voice, " and you shall acknowledge, that you 
have no idea what the true Gourou is — acknowledge 
it, wretch!" roared out Bumphius, seizing his 
brother by his coat. But his strength failed him, 
and the astronomer fell, almost exhausted, and 
panting for breath, into his brother's arms, who 
placed him in his arm-chair. 

His poor brother on his knees, endeavoured to 
wipe off the perspiration that trickled down the 
cheeks of the sage, who sat with his eyes half 
closed. 

"Be calm, brother," said Sulpice, " be calm; I 
was in the wrong — yes, yes, I was — it was I that 
contradicted you; forgive me?" 

" No, Sulpice, it was I," said Bumphius, who 
had now gained his point; " the heat of^ the argn- 




meat led me lalr.iy, I went loo iar, hut yoa know 
when a qiinrrel is ovtr I Ihink no more of il. Pbi- 
"""" ~ie, Sulpioc, you are one of the buBt erealures 
'er dcsceniled Muhomel's golden mounUin, as 



is eyeg and slopped his speech. 

ow be quiet, Suljnce," said Humpbius, »h 

Tell hifi own eyes grow dim, "be quiet, you niakem 

liMmed of myself and my naaiion ;" and the astrc 

imer passed his boDyh'nd acrais his eyes. 

" Pray, lay no roont nhont it, brother," said Sul- 

pEce i " come, now, go to bed, yon work si 

that you will make yourself ill." 



And Sulpics did not retire lo his little cbi 
intil he had seen Rumphius asleep, nor until thi 
cords Gonrou, Pringuery, and Hoetquel were only 
beard at long intenals. 

Sulpice was about la get into bed, when leTersl 
ligorousblowi on Ihegateofthe house echoed lliroug-b 
the building. 

All he WIS afraid of was that it would an^ke 
brother. 

He went down hastily, therefore, and speaking 
through the thick di>or of the anti- chamber, - 
claimed, " What do jnu want !— who in there!" 

" Are you the astronomer, Runiphius ?" «fl 



■n Ilia brother, he is asleep,— for God's saki 
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** Give him the letter I will put under the door, 
he must« if he wishes to avoid fearful consequencas, 
give it himself to the Count de Vaudry ; mark you, 
he himself must place it in the hands of that noble- 
man, who is now at Paris : swear this shall be done.'* 

'* Yes, yes, I swear," said Sulpice trembling. 

" Stay," said the voice, ** it is from the Duchesse 
d'Almeda." 

A letter was then slipped under the door, and Sul- 
pice heard the stranger retire. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN INTERIOR, 1780. 

A rich voluptuous man is more unluqinr and more to be 
pitied than the poorest and most despised wietc h.— Mas- 

SILI.0N. 

Hotel de Vaudry. — These words were written in 
letters of gold on a slab of black marble, placed on 
the pediment of one of the handsomest houses in the 
rue de V Universiti* 

A noble stone cushion, supp<»ttng fhe coronet of 
a count, was sculptured on the ridi entablature of a 
lofty door of carved oak» 

On each side of this door, whicb was framed in 
heavy stone work, was a railing formed of golden ar- 
rows extending to two wings, attached to the principal 
building. 

This edifice occupied the extremity of an immense 
court. 

The buildings titti vere attaehed to the wings of 
which we have spoken, contained the stables and 
apartments for the servants, and were furnished with 
back doors, and concealed on the side of the court 
by arcades and false windows. 

The appearance 'of the mansion was in reality ma- 
jestic ; its two long rows of lofty white windows with 
small squares of glass, contrasted well with the walls 
of the building blackened by time ; a large circular 
flight of steps of considerable elevation conducted 
you to the glazed door of the vestibule, and the tops 
of firs and chesnut trees that rose above a kind of 
clock tower in*the centre, on the summit of the buQd- 
ing, made it evident that a large garden was sitoatitd 
at the rear of the house. 

About eight days had elapsed since the occurrences 
in the tower of Koat-Ven. 

Just as twelve o'clock at noon wai struck by the 
clock of the mansion, a loud blow of the knocker 
made the huge door tremble. 

This violent blow made the enormous Suisse, or por- 
ter, start in his arm> chair; he was a red faced man, 
pimpled, most exquisitely powdered, and wearing 
a hag to his hair ; he was dressed in a green liveiy 
embroidered in every part with the colours and arms 
of Vaudry; according to the fashion of the day, this 
magnificent livery was ornamented with embroidered 
shoulder knots, and a large belt or baldric, worked 
with silver thread and emblazoned with coats of arms, 
to which was suspended a dragoon's sword, crossed 
his shoulder. 

The porter's son, a boy of about fourteen years of 
age, also well powdered, and dressed like a postilion 
in a livery of the same colour, prepared to open the 
door, while his father raised himself on his legs, put 
on his laced hat, and seized his tall halbert with its 
tassel of red, blue, and gold. 

The knock was repeated more loudly and several 
times. 

*' Go, Lorrain, and see who that blackguard is who 
so far forgets himself as to knock in this manner at 
the door of the hotel Vaudry," said the Swiss with 
an offended air. 



Lorrain in high glee seized his whip, and in spite 
of his spurs and heavy jack-boots hastened to see 
who the rascal was th&t forgot himsel£ 

The knocking still continued to be repeated with 
the greatest energy. 

Lorrain having half-opened the door, perceived a 
thin little man in a grey cloak with a round collar, 
and wearing a cocked hat and travelling boots, he 
kept the knocker of the door in his hand and con- 
tinued hammering most unmercifully, at the same 
time looking into the air as if he was following some 
object with his eyes, but without discontinuing his 
confounded noise. 

" Stop, I say, — have you escaped out of some 
cage at the fair of St. Laurent?" exclaimed the im- 
pudent boy, aping a great man's lacquey, and cracking 
his whip in the stranger's ears. 

" St Laurent," said the little man, who seemed 
only to have heard or at least understood the last 
word that had been said to him, ** St. Laurent ? 
— no, no— Henry de Vaudry — the count — I wish 
to see him," he continued, with his eyes fixed on 
the firmament 

" What shall I do, father ? its a madman," cried 
Lorrain at the top of his voice. 

At this strange cry the Swiss came out of his box, 
his face redder than his sword belt, " Hold your 
tongue, you fool, to cry out in this manner, — don't 
you know that in a well ordered mansion you ought 
to be able to hear a mouse walk ? — ^to cry out in that 
manner outside the door of the Hotel de Vaudry ! — 
go in at once, you will be a disgrace and shame to 
your fiimily I" ^ 

The honest Sviia had almost forgotten Rumphius, 
for he it was, aMOM^nied by a porter, who carried 
his light portamteait Happily the philosopher seized 
the Swiss by kit aword at the very instsnt he was 
closing the door. 

" The Count de Vaudry I" repeated Rumphius, 
but in this instance he looked at the man to whom 
he was speaking; 

" Ah ! allow me the honour of saluting M. de 
Rumphius," said the Swiss with an air of respectful 
remembrance ; ** you have come no doubt, sir, to 
spend a few days at the hotel ; although the count is 
invisible to everybody this morning — 1 must not fail 
to announce monsieur." 

And the Swiss enjoining the porter to go as fast 
as he could through the servants' offices, and not 
leave his foot marks in the court-yard, returned to ^ 
his box and gave a long and loud whistle ; at the 
sound of this, the large glass door of the vestibule 
half- opened, and you might see through its panes the 
figures of five or six footmen dressed in the same 
livery as the Swiss, powdered, with bag wigs, red 
breeches, silk stockings, and shoes with silver buckles. 

Tliese men examined Rumphius with great atten- 
tion, for absorbed in his contemplations, he continued 
walking about in various directions and drawing lines 
upon the sand with his umbrella, then looking up- 
wards he would suddenly stop, no donbt working 
some equation, then he would again move on, and 
once more stand still. 

At this instant a coach was rapidly driven through 
one of the arcades that communicated with the stables, 
and had it not been for the reiterated exclamatione 
of the coachman, Rumphius would have been 
snatched for ever from his scientific pursuits. 

But luckily the astronomer leaped on one side, 
the coachman checked his horses, brought their paces 
to a walk, and diew up opposite the steps. 

The horses were magnificent, their harness black, 
the carriage of a grey colour but without armoria 
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bearisgs or cyphers, the coachman was out of livery, 
his dress also was grey, and a footman in garments 
of the same coloor stCMod near the equipage. 

Rumphius went up the steps, the door of the ves- 
tibule creaked on its hinges, and preceded by a foot- 
man, the astronomer ascended a splendid staircase 
ornamented with gilding, with a lofty dome^ over- 
head ; it led to the smaller apartments of the building, 
for Henry did not usually occupy the larger rooms, 
that were devoted to the reception of company. 

The footman handed Rumphius over to the care 
of an old servant, ** The count will be delighted to 
see you, sir — ^be so good as to wait here an instant, 
I will announce your arrival and get your room 
ready." 

And the astronomer found himself alone in an 
elegant room of an oval form, the furniture and paint- 
ing were of green damask, Uie ornamental designs 
white, with rich headings, and the whole framed in 
golden scrolls and mouldings. 

The valet de chambre returned almost instantly, 
and opening the folding doors announced M. de Rum- 
phius. 

" I am disturbing you, count," said Rumphius, 
seeing Henry was not alone. 

** Not in the least, not in the least, my good Rum- 
phius, be seated ;*' he then addressed himself to a 
beautiful fair woman with dark hair, rather stout, 
and fresh coloured, whose features sparkled with 
malice and pleasure. [It was Leila, tiie lost prize 
of the Prince de Guemen^e, one of the guests at 
Koat-Ven.] . . , , " My dear, the carriage b below, I 
shall perhaps request your company to-morrow to 
sup with Fronsan andd'Escars; good bye, my girl." 

And pinching her chin familiarly he saluted her 
with a waggish look. 

Leila smiled, threw her veil over her head and 
moved towards the door, then turning back she stood 
before Rumphius, who was seated, made him a very 
low curtsey with the most serious air, and skipped 
out at the door in two bounds. 

The poor man on receiving this imexpected salu- 
tation, suddenly rose and returned the compliment 
with a most respectful bow, but as awkward a one as 
even an astronomer could well make, but he had 
hardly got through the ceremony before Leila had 
disappeared. 

As to Henry, he laughed to such an excess that 
he rolled from side to side in his golden embroidered 
silk robe de chambre, 

** A delicious wench that is, that Leila," cried 
Henry, still bursting at intervals into a laugh, "what 
a glorious curtsey — and you, Rumphius — ^your bow 
was perfection itself." 

" Faith, count," said Rumphius, who once re- 
lieved from his day-dreams was not easily discon- 
certed, and he spoke in the coolest and most] innocent 
tone in the world, "faith, count, I made the best bow 
I could to madame, — the lady was one of your rela- 
tions, no doubt? she had an air of great rcspecta- 
bUity." 

" Pray be quiet, if you begin again I must leave 
you, — too much laughter will do me no good." 

" Why count, I saw this lady in your bedchamber 
—in the morning, and your coach waiting her or- 
ders." 

" But, old philosopher as you are, did you not 
observe that there were neither armorial bearings or 
Mveries, and 1 allowed her to go down unattended, 
and pass by all the servants in broad daylight ?" 

** Aye, I see," said Rumphius, with a wicked 
smfle, whieh he intended to be cunning and mali- 
ous— ." I Bee. Thug Vishnou allows it ; she is Ya- 



roudah-bassys a satellite of Venus— otherwise the 
countess by the Irfit hand," 

And the modest philosopher after having stam- 
mered out these words blushed deeply, as if he had 
allowed himself to give utterance to some shocking 
indecency. 

" By the left hand, . . exactly so — ^you are quite 
right — ^but you need not blush for having said it, 
Rumphius, although your observations were rather 
free and had a strong flavour of the abode of evil ; 
zounds ! the left hand, say you ? — ^why you are 
becoming quite a cynic governor — ^by the left hand I" 

" I am quite distressed, count," said Rumphius, 
confused, and in a state of despair at having uttered 
so indelicate a speech — ** I am quite distressed." 

'* No, Rumphius, one must make a selection — 
either continue to avoid women and their favours, 
as you have hitherto done ... at least you tell me 



so. 
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" I make the same assertion again, count. 

" Or else boldly say, I am a wild debauchee, a 
street- wanderer, a shameless libertine." 

" I ... I, count," said the astronomer, who could 
hardly contain himself for shame. . . I ?" 

** Don't you perceive, I was only joking, I only 
said it to tease you, my good old friend; I am 
delighted to see you, for I was about to send for you 
that I might thank you for the tower of Koat-Yen, 
which my people have put in perfect order." 

" And the count took the observations he in- 
tended ? " 

" More than I intended ; I was taking observa- 
tions for a whole month." 

" Was the subject the Virgin, the Twins, the 
Ram, or the Scales ?" demanded Rumphius. " Ah 1 
if you had but devoted yourself to astronomy, count, 
with your abilities there is no knowing where you 
might have been carried ; but no, you would con- 
tent yourself with what certainly raised the envy of 
others, for I remember there was an amplitude ..." 

" There, there, forget the amplitude, and listen 
to me. When I left that confounded tower I in- 
tended to have gone to SL R^nan, if I had found 
time. Unfortunately I could not do so — ^but listen 
to what I have to propose to you — the king has 
given me the command of a frigate — ^we proceed, I 
believe, to India — at least so one of my friends, ih& 
principal secretary to the navy, has informed me in 
a letter." 

And Henry opened a rich secretaire, curiously 
inlaid with ivory, to look for the note. 

While this was passing Rumphius cast his eye 
over the bedchamber of his old pupil. 

The hangings were of crimson cloth. 

The ceiling might be almost said to be embroidered 
with gold, the arabesques crossed each other in so 
many directions ; the looking glasses and the carved 
pannels were framed iu wmte borders resembling 
palm trees, whose branches crossed at the top, and 
supported groups of cupids and doves — ^all this was 
in mat gold on a white ground, and the efiect was 
wonderSiUy rich. 

A number of miniatures hung over the mantle- 
piece, and opposite to them was a large painting by 
Le Biun, representing Henry's mother, a woman of 
distinguished beau^yi dressed like the huntress 
Diana. 

The awning of the bed and its fringe were of 
golden tissue, and the bed itself was raised on an 
ettrade or platform covered with skins of lions and 
tigers, no doubt collected by Henry dming his 
voyages. 

Tua rest of the iiimiture, wluch abo af^peared to 
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belong to another age, was according to the fashion 
of the day, large, square, and massive, and orna- 
mented with burnished gold. 

Among other things a superb clock might be 
noticed, of carved ebony of the most exquisite 
workmanship, one of the chefs-d'oeuvres of Adrien 
Morand. Two little silver cocks, covered with 
emeralds, sang the quarters of the hours to the airs 
of Lulli. This precious piece of furniture had been 
given to Henry's grandfather by Louis XIY. There 
was also a toilet service of Sevres china, beautifully 
painted, dazzling the eye with the brightness and 
variety of its enamelled colours. All this bore the 
grave impress of antiquity, proving that Henry ap- 
preciated the religion and poetry of what reminded 
you of by-gone times. Finally, the long curtains, 
half open, allowed you to see the old trees of the 
garden, whose leaves autumn had already begun to 
tinge with its golden hues. 

" Ah I" said Henry, "here is the note — listen, 
if it depends on my friend I shall, in the first in- 
stance, carry out despatches to America, and from 
thence, unless Admiral Guichen detains me, I shall 
proceed to join chevalier Suffren in India, for it is 
probable he will be placed at the head of the squad- 
ron in that part of the world. So that if you are 
still engaged on Indian astronomy, perhaps you 
would like to accompany me, it is an excellent op- 
portunity, such as you are not likely to meet with 
again . . . well, what say you V* 

Rumphius thought he was dreaming, he could not 
collect his ideas. It was his most ardent desire to 
visit India ... to see the cradle of astronomy, and 
to go there with his friend, his pupil ; it was enough 
to make him lose his senses ; so that he was only 
able to testify his gratitude to Henry in broken 
accents, and half sentences, unconnected with each 
other. 

** How, count ... see the Linghams . . . the tem- 
ples of Yishnoo . . . shall I be fortunate enough to 
hear the Brahmins pronounce the sacied Djon, with 
the right nostril ?" 

" Why, zounds, Rumphius, what the devil does it 
signify with which nostril it is pronounced. But, 
however, you accept my offer, that is the principal 
point I will let you know when we sail, that you 
may join me at Brest — that's agreed on ; allow me 
to attend to my toilet . . ." 

" How, Count ! Zirouvallouven . . .*' 
" What devil of a name is that ? — how can you 
pronounce it without distraction — to listen to you 
one would think you were cracking nuts/' 

" Ah ! count, I know many more," cried Rum- 
phius, with strange fatuity, PaUanaion'Soullai and 

Savovignai-moartyt and then Karyma and " 

*' Enough, enough, for goodness sake, my good 
Rumphius, I do not doubt your science." 

" If I wished to go on," said Rumphius, " there 
are the infernal regions of Vhany-calpaty laquila — " 
" I am perfectly satisfied in regard to your know- 
ledge — but you must excuse me." 

Henry rang his bell and his* faithful Germeau 
prepared to shave and dress his master, while two 
other valet>de-chambres brought him what he 
needed to fulful his important duties. 

" You see, my good Rumphius," said the count, 
" I have so many things to do to-day." 
" At the navy office, count V* 
" Certainly not, it is quite enough to think of 
naval afiairs when on board. No, 1 1 have laid a 
wager with Lauzun, that I will run a horse of my 
own breeding against his Talbot, which, notwith- 
standing the war he has succeeded in obtaining 



from England, you cannot calculate how much 
trouble I have had, and what money it has cost mc 
to bribe M. Polignac's jockey, but I have him at 
last, and we shall see what Talbot will do against 
my Amadis." 

** Afterwards I must pay my respects to his ma- 
jesty, visit Marshal Richelieu, see my good old 
uncle the Bishop of Surville, and return here io 
time for the ballet, for I have appointed Fuysegar 
and Crussol to meet me here, that we may go to 
sup with Soubise. To-morrow morning I have 
breakfast from a restaurateurs with that oddity 
Rivarol and that fool Marmontel ; after breakfast 
I must witness the taking of the veil by that poor 
gi.'l, Clavency ... all Paris will be there to hear the 
music of Mondonville, and after that I must dine at 
Yersailles with Prince Montbarry . . . Thursday I 
hunt with the king ... I have twenty horses in my 
stable, and egad I find them too few . . . You may 
judge then ..." 

" How will M, le Count be dressed ?" said the 
valet ; " it is a fine day." 

" Well . . . that spangled flesh-coloured velvet. . . 
no, no, the Lyon's embroidery, the last that Lenor- 
mand brouj^^ me." 

" And what ruffles M, le Count — English or Ma- 
lines lace ?" said Gemeau, with an important air. 

'' Malines — no, I think for this race none at 
all ; I will be this morning en chenille, and a 
plain English green frock coat will do very well. 
But really, my poor friend, I beg your pardon for 
these childish details, which must make you smile 
and pity me — but once at sea, I will regai 
esteem. Ah, by the bye, your apartment is ready, 
here you are in your own house — give your orders 
for dinner to the maitre d'hotel, if I should not 
happen to be with you . . . but now 1 think of it, 
to what happy chance am I to attribute this kind 
visit ; and your excellent brother, how is he ? 

And Henry, rising, glanced in the mirror and 
observed — " That rascal has surpassed himself, 
my head was never dressed so much to my fancy as 
it is day." 

At the question of the count, Rumphius sprung 
from his chair. " What an ass I am . . that wan- 
dering head of mine, the first thing forgotten was! 
the very object of my visit," and searching in his 
pocket he drew out the letter Perez had given to 
his brother. 

" Here is a letter, a man brought it to St. Rdnan 
while I was asleep, my brother took it in, at eleven 
o'clock at night, I believe ... it comes from the 
duchess who is dead, my brother tells me, I know 
nothing of it myself." 

"How dead ? what duchess is dead?" exclaimed 
Henry. 

*' C3h, it was a Spanish duchess who lived m ourl 
part of the country." 

" Leave the room," said Henry to the servants. 

Then approaching close to Rumphius . . " Do 
you know well of what you are talking . . . at 
least— 
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I am speaking the truth, count," observed the 
frightened astronomer. 

" The truth ... the truth ... no, that is impos- 
sible ... it is not so, it cannot be so, it is impossi- 
ble," and Henry looked with anxiety at the lata] 
letter. 

" Dead !" he exclaimed once more. 

" Certainly she is dead — quite dead . . . the proof, 
count, is this, there was a most superb funeral, much 
money distributed amongst the poor, and the cur^ 
of St, Jean de St. Renan, one of my old friend 
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distributed it . . . and he received her last sigh — 
she died of a violent inflammation of the lungs, 
that was not properly attended to . . . the disease 
was so rapid they had not even time to fetch a good 
physician . . one came at last, but it was too late." 

" Oh ! this is dreadful," exclaimed Henry, for 
after all I am certain she loved no one but me, her 
unbounded devotion, her offers, her despair, all 
proved it to me — and I have caused her death, as a 
recompence for so much love." 

'* Then violently breaking the seal, he exclaimed, 
/ yes, it is from her " 



CHAPTER X. 

A SKETCH OF THE HEART. 

The heart? a strong muscle. — Bichat. 

Who can trace all the ramifications of this root of ini- 
quity f who can explsdn its many parts audits entangle- 
ments? It strikes me with horror, I dare no longer look 
upon it. — CoKFSssioNB ov St. Augustxn. 

Henry read the letter. 

The characters, at first distincly written, became 
gradually so ill-formed and confused, that it might 
be easily seen the duchess was dying when the pen 
fell from her hand. 

The first sentence was evidently written in haste, 
as if Rita feared her time would be too short 

" Henry, I have deceived you, all you have been 
told respecting me is true — can you now forgive 
me? 

" Yes, I have had lovers, Henry, and you are not 
the cause of my death ! 

" I wished to acknowledge this to you, but was 
afraid I should not have time ; I feel myself so ill — 
my poor head fails me — I have wept so much I can 
scarcely see. 

"You are innocent of my death, I alone am 
guilty, Henry, yes, I wish it to be so, I, I alone — 
Have no feelings of remorse ; I say again, you are 
not the cause — I have merited all I have suffered at 
your hands. 

" Adieu ! adieu ! for my sight fails me — ^my hand 
becomes rigid, adieu, Henry, have no— 

And nothing more-^nothing, with the exception 
of a few illegible marks. 

But at the bottom of the letter, which bore the 
traces of many tears, the following words were writ- 
ten in another hand :<— 

** Died the Idth October, at two minutes past 3 o* clock 

in the morning J* 

'* My dear Rumphius," said Henry, after a long 
pause, *' I wish to be alone . . . excuse me. . ." 

And he threw himself in an arm chair, while the 
astonomer softly left the room, quite overwhelmed 
all his pupil's sorrow. 

The count's most bitter thought, after reading the 
letter, was this — " I was not her only lover." 

Then he threw the letter in the fire with as much 
rage as if destroying some rival's billet-doux. 

He cursed this letter, althought it might almost 
justify him in his own eyes, and in those of the 
world. He even felt vexed that he was not in any 
degree the cause of her death. 

Such was the impression produced by the sublime 
untruth of Rita, by which she had degraded herself 
even from the tomb, to save her lover from remorse. 

And this was the natural consequence, for to tell 
the truth — man has scarcely any feeling except 
for that which pleases or deeply wounds his selfish- 
oess or vanity. 

To say to him, you are ridiculous — but not ter- 



rible, is to do him wrong, to doubt his energy, to 
treat him as a mere boy. 

For there is fear for crime, and laughter for folly 
— so that we had rather be dreaded than laughed at 

"Who would not rather be Cain than Jocrisse. 

" I have been a dupe then," said Henry to him- 
self. 

This conviction, if it could not efface, might at 
least weaken the bitterness of his repentance, for he 
could not avoid saying to himself " The heart of 
Rita did not beat for me alone ; she deceived me 
when she said the contrary." 

From thence arose a strife between selfishness and 
vanity. 

** Believe you have been a dupe," said selfishness, 
" and you will sleep tranquilly." 

"Believe yourself a monster of perfidy," said 
vanity, " and if you cannot sleep you will console 
yourself by thinking that she preferred death, to the 
loss of your love." 

Vanity was right 

So that Henry considered Rita's letter as a last 
and irresistable proof of that burning and despised 
love that led the unfortunate duchess to the tomb, 
and spite of Rita's assertion, he accused himself as 
the fearful cause of her death. 

So that with this conviction from this day forward, 
Henry conceived it right to take upon himself, him- 
self, infamous, perjured, almost an assassin, that me- 
lancholy scorn — that almost fatuitous horroi, which 
every human being fills with proud despair when it 
says to him .... after necessary preparations. 

** Well, wretch that you are, with your libertine 
conduct, your cruel want of thought you have caused 
the death of this beautiful lady who ..." 

*' Or else." 

** Oh God ! madame, without imagining it, or 
rather knowing it well, you have raised a dreadful 
flame . . . this poor — has blown out his brains, and 
died pronouncing your name." 

" And then — nothing more is necessary to give you 
the most envied reputation, not even leaving to you 
the necessity of * unclasping the cestus of Venus," as 
they said in those days." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE WOMAN WITHOUT A NAME. 

I have seen love, jealousy, hatred, superstition, and rage 
carried among women to an extent never experienced by 
man. 

It is particularly in moments such as these that women 
surprise us, beautiful as the seraphim of Klopstock, and 
terrible as Milton's Satan. 

Woman bears within herself an organ susceptible of the 
most terrific spasmodic emotions, it is during this hysterical 
deliriimi that she looks back to past times and rushes for- 
ward into the future, all time is present to her mind. 

Sometimes she has made me shudder, the rage of a wild 
beast has became part of her nature, thus have I seen her, 
thus have I heard ner— what sensations she possessed, what 
expressions she made use of 1 — Diderot. 

It is night. 

Nearly opposite the hotel de Vaudry, there stands 
a house of modest appearance. 

On the third floor, in a simple sleeping apartment, 
a woman is seated before a table. 

She is engaged in reading. 

A small looking-glass is on the table. 

This woman is enveloped in a large brown cloak, 
and has her features concealed by a mask of black 
velvet 

She appears in profound thought, but cannot re- 
press at intervals a deep shudder, that causes her 
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mask to tremble-' she nises her hand and presses it 
against her forehead. 

Then her eyes shine Yividly through the eyes of 
the mask, and in a low tone she says — ''No— no 
weakness." 

Then again she meditates, and 'reads. 

The book she was reading was of a singular na- 
ture — " A Treatise on Poisons, by Ben Afiz/' an 
Arabian physician, translated into Spanish by Jos6 
Ortds ; a book filled with such horrible knowledge 
that the inquisition ordered it to be seized and 
burnt, and Philip V. expended more than a thousand 
double pistoles to buy up all the copies he could dis- 
covei for the purpose of destroying them. 

Such was the dreadful book this woman was 
reading. 

After a short time she rose and opened a large 
secretaire, from which she drew a casketand placed 
it on the little table. 

Opening this casket she appeared to contemplate 
its contents with pleasure ; these consisted of a vast 
quantity of bills on the first banking houses in 
Europe. 

The sum they represented was immense. 

Then raising the cape of her cloak, she drew from 
her bosom a small steel chain; strong and closely 
twisted, to which were suspended without any arrange- 
ment, more jewels than would suffice to decorate the 
diadem of a king. 

So sparkling were these precious gems, that when 
the feeble light of the single candle by which the 
chambec.was lighted fell on this mass of diamonds, 
folaea, and emeralds, the whole figure of this woman 
fimaared as if illuminated. 

You might have said it was a focus of burning 
light, from which a thousand dazzling flashes issued 
coloured with all the hues of the prism. 

Then dropping this ponderous chain, which now, 
almost buried in the folds of her brown cloak, merely 
shot forth at times a few brilliant sparks. This wo- 
man said with a sigh, " shall I have enough I" 

After a moment's silence she again raised her 
hand to her mask, and attempted to remove it, 
saying in a low tone, " If there were yet time!" 

But she lowered her hand again, for the outer door 
of the apartment was heard to open, then the se- 
cond, and lastly-, that of the bedchamber itself. 

A man entered *4pd respectfully saluted the fe- 
male, who answered by an inclination of the head. 

For one instant the head of one of those enor- 
mous mountain greyhounds, with long grisly hair 
appeared at the door — but retired with a growl on a 
signal made to him by his master. 

The man relieved himself of his large cloak and 
wide-brimmed hat — ^you might then see his thin 
form, and his tanned and copper-coloured features. 

It was Perez, he was dressed in black, in two 
months he had grown older in appearance than if ten 
years had passed over his head. 

The masked female was Rita, the late duchess of 
Almeda. 

" Well Perez," she said. 

" Well, madame, here is the list you required of 
me." 

" Give it me, give it me," said Rita in an eager 
tone, taking at the same time the list from her 
squire . . . and she read it, while Perez closed the 
casket, and replace^ it in the secretaire. 

She read it 

It contained names and addresses — ^the bishop of 
Surville, Leila, the Chevalier de Lepine — she then 
said.... 

** You have entered these houses V* 
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" 1 soon shall, madame. 

** My dresses, Peres, our disguises ?" 

** You shall have them to-morrow, madame/ ' • • • • 

then after a pause, he continued, drawing near to 

Rita, *' It is necessary now to remove this mMmk, 

madame." 

Rita gave no answer. 

'* Everything must be completed^— and theae an 
useless sufferings." 
Rita was silent 

*' What is done, is done — ^besides it will soon be 
too late." 

" Tell me, Perez," said Rita, interrupting Imn, 
" tell me — were my funeral ceremonies magnlfioent, 
for you witnessed them ?" 
" Magnificent, nndame." 
" Was there any suspicion, Perez ?" 
'* No, madame, you know that after your women 
had left, who entered your room that you might reward 
them before your death — I and Juana remained 
alone with you, until the moment when the prieat 
arrived ; the chamber was darkened— you appeared 
dying — ^he administered the sacrament to you and 
then left — then us two, Juana and I, alone watched 
you, and as soon as these last ceremonies had been 
performed according to your express orders, I and 
Juana alone, lowered your coffin into the vault of the 
chapel, close to your oratory . . the next day it was on 
the road to Spain, accompanied by Juana and your 
principal domestics, who carried it to the chateau 
de Sybsyra, and placed it in the family vault" 

*^ Then there was no suspicion, Perez ? no one 
suspected V* 

" No, madame, the ignorance of the medical man 
you sent for was also of use— but you know all about 
that, madame — ^but in the name of St James take 
off the mask." 

" Has he had my letter, Perez ?" 
'' Yes, madame, the astronomer took it to him ten 
days since, I chose this man for the office because 
they told me he was acquainted with your priest and 
your medical attendant, and he would be sure to 
give him the particulars of your death." 
" And what did he say — he — " 
** He ? oh, for eight days he would see no one—* 
but after all he could not have acted otherwise — as 
his old valet de chambre told me, but by this time 
he is almost restored to his usual spirits. 

Here Rita was unable to suppress a slight excla- 
mation of sorrow, and lifted her hand to her face. 

'* That mask . . in the name of Heaven ! yon still 
wear that mask," cried Perez, " remove it, madame 
. • it must be done." 

After a moment's silence, Rita said to him in 
low and trembling voice — "You see I am a nreat 
coward, Perez — I shall die with shame*— well, I ao* 
knowledge it, I dare not I" ^ 

" You dare not 1" 

" No, Pere«, I dare not, I fear to do it" 
"Fear, madame, fear! when twenty days since, 
you said so bra. 'ely to me — * Perez, I will avenge: 
myself of him — ^but understand me-^that the ven- 
geance I long for should be complete and certain, he 
must believe me dead, Perez — ^but that is not 
enough, no one must be able to recognize me, so 
that he may see me face to face and yet not recollect 
me — what then shall I do, Perez V — Oh, you had 
no fear then, and seeing you so bold, so decided — I 
told you of a secret I had brought with me from 
Lima ... of a burning corrosive substance . which 
the Indians use to trace indelible marks on their 
bodies." 
" Oh, Perez, Perea." 
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** You had no fear either, when you said to me — 
* I have sacrificed my name, my rank, my existence, 
I will sacrifice what remains of my beauty, which 
would be wasted somewhat later, in useless tears,' — 
80 that you no longer hesitated, and this mask 
covered your features — and now you are afraid, when 
nothing remains of your dazzling beauty — fear now, 
when this mask no longer covers aught but features 
defaced, and no longer to be recognized !" 

"Oh, yes, it is that, the idea of seeing myself 
hideous, chills my soul — Yes, I dread it — Oh I it is 
frightful, frightful to think of . . . Perez — I know 
it — I am a coward, it is shameful, but I dread it. 
When you was not present, I did not dare to remove 
the mask ! — but now I will do so — but my mind is 
reeling — I shall go mad . . . mad ! Oh, Henry ! . . 
Henry! Oh, God! what have you caused me 
to do?" 

And the miserable woman rocked her head in her 
hands, with heart-rending cries — but rising quickly, 
she exclaimed , , ,** Now I think of it, Perez, are 
you certain of the efficacy of your secret ? Do you 
know that I have often moved my mask?" 

" Again, I must tell you, madame, my dear mis- 
tress, the pain you have lelt is a proof there is no 
redress." 

" Oh ! it is not true, it cannot be true, Perez." 

" But, by St James, I only followed your orders ; 
obeyed your will." 

** Wretch ! ought you always to obey them," said 
the duchess, in a state of delirium — it was the last 
lamentation of vanity, in a young and beautiful 
woman, expiring within her. — " Ought you not to 
have pitied a poor creature, led astray by love and 
hatred ? Ought you not to have deceived me — have 
told me it was done, although it was not ? . . . Oh, I 
see by your looks, Perez, my good and faithful ser- 
vant . . you spoke falsely, did you not ? you de- 
ceived me, you said to yourself *this poor woman 
is mad, let us have pity on her, for her project is too 
horrible' — the awakenitig from this dream will be too 
dreadful .... But, you do not answer me, Perez 
— ^you say nothing — there you stand motionless. 
Alas ! your silence alarms me, speak wretch, 
speak, then," cried the duchess, seizing him by the 
arm. 

** Let my mistress, let the duchess pardon me for 
what I have done ; but this scene is too dreadful for 
both of us. Let us see then, madame." 

As he uttered these words, Perez broke the strings 
that tied the mask, and it fell 

And Perez, unable to suppress a cry of astonish- 
ment and fear, concealed his head in his hands, 
and knelt at hia mistress's feet, to prevent her 
seeing his tears. 

For this man of ircn loved her with with a servile 
devotion, so mechanical, complete, and disinterested, 
that it resembled the instinct of a dog for his mas- 
ter ; yes, Perez had devoted body and soul to Rita's 
vengeance, with the blind impulse of ar dog that 
rushes at a wild beasti at the sound of his master's 
voice. 

Kita, remained for an instant motionless — ^her 
eyes fixed — gazing without seeing. 

She soon recovered her senses, and with one step, 
reached the little table ; seized the mirror, cast a 
rapid glance in it, and fell senseless in her chair. 

Two large tears fell on her cicatrised cheeks. 

The unhappy woman could no longer be recog- 
nized ; Perez, was the only man in the world who 
could have known the Duchess of Almeda, in these 
frightfully disfigured features. 

Rita shed many tears, and only interrupted her 



heart-rending sobs, to seize the mirror with both 
hands — ^look at herself — and cast it away, exclaim • 
ing— " Oh God! oh God! all is lost, all is lost- 
nothing left — all lost — ^beauty, name, rank, nothing 
is left me — nothing . ..." 

*•' But vengeance, madame," said Perez, seriously, 
when her tears flo#ed less rapidly. 

At that sound, Rita raised her head, and said, in a 
firm voice, while she dried her eyes with her hands. 

" Pardon me, my good Perez — pardon my weak- 
ness, my injustice ; but I once possessed beauty — 
I was a woman . . . and you must pardon this last 
look I have cast on so glorious a past, so full of 
hope . . . but now all is forgotten, and you shall 
see if I fail in energy." 

Then taking up the looking-glass, she gazed on 
herself for a minute, without exhibiting the least 
emotion. 

" Well, Perez, am I afraid now ?" and she placed 
the glass on the table, with a steady hand. 

Perez kissed the hem of her garment. 

" Oh you have said truly, Perez ; vengeance is 
left to me — hatred — wild, free, and unshackled; for 
I have not a single sentiment of pity to restrain 
me — not a future hope that can make me change — 
my vengeance is limited to this world, I will not for- 
get it ; my hatred binds me to it for ever — forget 
my vengeance! when every instant my disfigured 
features exclaim — * Revenge thyself, he has deprived 
thee of beauty, rank, love, and honour — Revenge 
thyself, for now a poor, vile, nameless creature, you 
once possessed a name honoured throughout Spain 
— Revenge thyself, for you lived an almost royal 
life, and now thou are a wretched wanderer; thy 
life devoted to the accomplishment of a single vow ; 
to feed without ceasing, a devouring flame, with one 
passion only . . . Vengeance.' " 

" But, should he die, madame ; die before you 
are revenged," said Perez, suddenly, and in alarm. 

"Oh! but he will not die, Perez," exclaimed 
Rita, with an accent rendered almost prophetic, by 
its tone of conviction — he will not die — he cannot 
die . . . I have a faith in my breast, a certainty of 
the future, that tells me he will not die ; and then 
only consider, Perez ; it must have been something 
unheard of, superhuman, infernal ... I know not 
what . . that has induced me to do what 1 have done ; 
something that makes me certain that I shall be 
avenged — for the feeling with which I am endued is 
a kind of second-sight, a dream of the future — yes, 
yes, I feel it here — ^I shall be avenged in due time ; 
the time will arrive, Oh 1 yes, I am sure, Perez ; 
let heaven or hell say no ! I say, still say, * yes it 
shaU.' " 

And Perez believed her, for her actions, her 
words, and the expression of her features, possessed 
that inexplicable authority, that afifects the consci- 
ence like a secret revelation, a psycological pheno- 
menon, that reason is obliged to admit without the 
power of analyzing. 

" And this vengeance, madame, will it be very 
dreadful!" 

" Truly, Perez, it will," said Rita, with a terrible 
smile ; " this vengeance — but say Perez — you have 
heard of Cain, Cain the accursed ?" 

" Yes," answered Perez, terrified at his mis- 
tress's looks. 

" Cain, you know, had a mark on his forehead 
Cain, whom a sanguinary fatality surrounded, with 
a circle of desolation, which he could not overstep, 
because he was condemned to remain in the centre." 

" Go on," said Perez, his heart throbbing vio- 
lently. 
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"Well!— He shall be Cain the accursed— / will 
be his/fl/e.** 

CHAPTER XII. 

COUNT HENRY VAUDRT. 

A good action is often performed to enable us to do evil 
with impunity. —Rochefoucauld. 

I I have often said that the misfortunes of mankind arise 
Arom not being able to rest quietly in a chamber. — Pascal. 

Still, infamous as I was, I piqued myself on my honest 
and correct conduct ; to such an extent was I fiUed with 
the spirit of lies and vanity. — Saint AuavsTiir. 

Mahomet, St. Agustin, Pascal, Rousseau, M. Ja- 
quotot, the heavenly St Simon, and many others 
besides, (for the number of deities and wise men, 
now-a-days is very great) look upon education as a 
kind of second existence bestowed on man. 

Provided in the first instance with physical life ; 
he must, they say, to render him a perfect being, 
receive another, a moral life. 

This idea has always appeared to me to be as true 
|as it is excellent ; only, in my mind, there is great 
difficulty in the choice of these intellectual pto- 
creators, although the number who pretend to the 
task may be always considerable ... at the time 
these events took place, the most able men of this 
description, were the Abbes, some among them, 
reckoning twelve or fifteen spiritual children, born 
alive, without mentioning those who never drew their 
breath. 

But this second nature is terribly tenacious — con- 
tact with the world modifies it, without changing it, 
and we are sure always to discover in the direction of 



made the birth-place of a 
sacred — Oh, this was barba- 



conservative law, that 
family inalienable and 
rous and brutalizing! 

Formerly, religious and political institutions 
opposed themselves to the excessive increase of the 
population, so as to render less considerable the 
frightful number of men without the means of exist- 
ence, destined, whatever the Utopistet may say or do 
to the contrary — to live here below, in the midst of 
privation and misery. 

So that this profoundly moral restraint, afiecting 
the rich as well as the poor, tending to keep man- 
kind in equilibrium, with the small portion of hap- 
piness granted to humanity, for the noble purpose 
of making each man's portion larger — Ohl it was 
a brutalizing and barbarous age ! 

At the present time we build, with mud and plas- 
ter, a dwelling for a day, we act like miserly old! 
men, who say — " After I am gone, of what moment 
is it" — And it is true, what does it signify ? — Much, 
indeed have we to do now-a-days, with the religion, 
and the recollections of attachment to our native 
home! 

Is your mother's tomb there — ^beneath the grass, 
in the meadow, in which she loved to seat herself, 
and nurse you, when an infant If it should please 
the engineer to extend his noisy railroad over the 
blessed spot where every evening you breathed a 
prayer; why the engineer will not spare your 
mother's bones. — "You shall be paid three times 
their value" — and that is an answer to everything, 
and the ashes are cast to the wind. 

So that since there no longer exists, in France, 
the thoughts and acts of mature age, the primitive a single spot, where the engineer cannot construct 
traits of these second fathers, and truly, sometimes a canal, a road, or a line of telegraphs, the result is, 



the resemblance is enough to alarm you. 

It is a fact, that in extreme youth the soul, or 
the spirit, or the heart, in a state of fusion, as it 
were, through the effervescence and fire of the pas- 
sions ; is plastic, and capable of receiving impres- 
sions. By degrees the fiame becomes weaker, and 
the soul grows cold and hard — it is tempered. In 
some cases, this lava has been poured into a sublime 
or hideous mould ; but bold and strongly marked ; 
in other cases, the matter has swelled, and bubbled 
a little ; and when extinguished, become a shape- 
less mass. 

This is not the. preface to a work on elementary 
instruction for the use of those who wish to become 
angelic f or the announcement of a special establish- 
ment to wean a Brutus who bites his nurse, or to 
correct a Lycurgus, who at six years of age, presents 
addresses for the abolishment of birch rods, as a vio- 
lation of individual liberty, and the dignity of man- 
kind. 

No, this is simply a digression, to enable us to 
speak of the early education of Count Henry de 
Vaudry, and thus expldn the apparently loose prin- 
ciples that have placed him in so false a position, 
with respect to the late Duchess d'Almeda. 

Henry Vaudry, the youngest son of a great 
family, should have been an ecclesiastic, according 
to the order of his birth, and the exigence of that 
lofty social idea that binds the present to the past 
and the future, by the hereditary concentration of 
property in a single hand, through the law establish- 
ing the right of succession of the eldest son . . . 

For formerly people laid on a rock, with iron 
and granite, the foundations of a durable edifice; 
not for themselves, for death would often overtake 
them before the last stone was placed ; but for their 
children, and for their descendants. 

This sublime care for the future, this moral and | 



it would be foolish to build a house, or plant a tree, 
for it would not be unlikely, that when you woke 
in the morning you would find yourself dispossessed 
of it 

This last and mortal attack on family ties, mo- 
rality, and the religion of the past and future, on the 
sacred rights of property, is called public utility. 

And thus this public selfishness that attacks all to the] 
injury of all — this hideous and destructive idea, that| 
commerce should be above all, that every one should 
sell, pay, or purchase — that what is most pure and 
most holy in the heart of man, that the sentiment 
that alone attaches him to his country, Uwe for the 
tomb and the birth-place, can be indemnified by gold, 
and sacrificed to the vain hope of an imperceptible 
amelioration, of happiness purely material, — this — 
this is civilization — this is progress 1 

But this is not all : we find at the present day or- 
ganised beings who gravely tell you, (this variety of 
our species are called political economists, or phi- 
lantropists), they tell you with an innocent and deep 
satisfaction — 

** Ah ! sir, what happiness this is I do you not ob- 
serve, thanks to our assistance, how the population 
increases, how humanity pullulates, how it heaves 
and moves ? it is a perfect ant-hill, sir. 

And thanks to our immortal revolution, has it not 
relieved us of a thousand shackles by which the 
increase of population was checked ? has it not 
driven from their convents the useless monks? — 
children, sir, children are the riches of the state ; — 
did not the Emperor, sir, who knew their value, give 
a reward to women who had borne twelve living chil- 
dren? 

I believe it ; the emperor loved men as the butcher 
loves oxen ; so that to encourage, through blind 
philanthropy, an unhappy wretch to take a compan- 
ion although unable to support a family, is to say to 




. " be Ihe hthef of children— never mind whetlier 
ihey have bread or not, if they want it, dealh willre- 
'ive jou of them." Whenilis toofull, thefloodof 
aokiad oTetSowi iti banki, there are chancels for 
—the plague, war, small pox, debauchgry, pioiti- 
Llion,~Uid then ic Endi its level again, for it ie the 
Line thing not lo increaie, a> formerly, or to increase. 
I at the present day, to feed the plague or nar — 

denlh always hu his ahare only now- a. days, it is 

mankind beoomea manure, the earth ia n gainer, 
:omes richer. 

tha fathei of children : — still marry in the 
1 of thy filth i join your laiaery to th«t of an- 
, and give birth to crime, — ifliat aignifios itt 
the galliesor the guillotine will tHlcccsre of them, — 
obliging inatiument of death! economical havun from 



refuge but the oiit^<^», 
(pecta of many olhera. 



the di>tre>iiel of the timet ! — would Ihey abolish thee 
'' would he cruel — hoif many men would have ni 



and it would injure the 

equenees of tliii 



IB, auch are the unhappy conceijuenees of tliic 
rable sophistry, that the prosperity of a conntrj' 

being founded on the inerease of its population, one 

ought »t every risk to encourage tha re-production 

of the apeeies. 

This complete ignorance of the laws of nature, Ihi 

headstrong blindness that impels na to the abyai— i 

So that thia 



ingly aubli...., 
Rrave-diggers, 
houses, and mi 



ne to be ai 



iiion appears lu iiie w uc aiuui 
specially profitable to doctor 
itionera, buildeti of plaati 
governments, for Ihey tuin u 
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by their great care. But then can we pay too much 
for progress? for it is a consoling fact for mankind, 
a truth to draw tears even from the eyes of a philan- 
thropist, that both budgets and crimes have become 
in France, most astonishingly progressive. 

But my admiration of progress has made me, I am 
afraid, forget Henry. 

Henry being the youngest son, was to enter into 
orders, but as he was noisy, headstrong, sensual^ 
vain and passionate, and as he asked the ladies' - 
maids the most impertinent questions, and exhibited 
propensities as little monastic as possible, it was 
thought better to destine him for the nsvy, and make 
him a Knight of Malta. 

And thus they reconciled his situation, with his 
position as youngest ion, and the interesting future 
of his poor little family of Tices, who would have 
vegetated pale and shriYelled in the moist shadow of 
a cloister, did on the oontraiy become beautiful 
and full grown gentlemen when breathing the open 
air, they expanded themselves in the sonsikine of 
of many a country, and eigogped tiiemselves on the 
azure bosom of the waters or every ocean. 

The worthy astronomer, Homphius, gave Henry 
a few lessons in Latin and French, but more par- 
ticularly in mathematics, but at the age of twelve 
education can scarcely be said to have begun, so 
that we do not wish to attribute tlie origin of the 
irregular passions that developed themselves, alas, 
at too early an age, in the young chevalier, to the 
influence of the modest sage. 

Thus, in 1767, near the end of April, Henry left 
the chateau of Yaudry, where he had passed his 
childhood. He left without the embrace of a mo- 
ther bathed in tears, for Henry had been long de- 
prived of a mother ; he left the chateau, therefore, 
without bearing away with him the idea that a 
tender voice would every evening breathe a prayer 
to heaven for him. 

And this was so much, the worse, for Hemjr, to 
all appearance, seldom iatoked heaven himsd^ at 
least in such a manner as to be profitable to his 
future hopes, but if Henry had not tlw tend» md 
pious exhortations of his mother, he had tlie bet 
advice of his fitther the Count de Yaudry, an old 
lieutenant general and knight of some order, who 
conducted him to Brest himself, and confided him 
to the care of Chevalier Su£&en, 0110 of his most 
intimate friends. 

''Adieu, chevaHer,'' said the Count Taodxy to 
his son, ''remember what you owe to your king, 
your flag, and your name, and then commit as small 
a number of follies as possible." 

It was at the age of twelve years that Henry thus 
embarked as a volunteer on board the Union frigate, 
commanded by Captain Suffiren, and placed under 
the orders of Count de Blugnon, proceeding to 
Morocco to arrange a treaty of peace. 

Henry, with his handsome and spirited features, 
the decided outline of his figure, and his bold look, 
much pleased M. Suflren, who recommended the 
boy to the care 'of the eldest of the gardet marines 
(volunteers), whose service and studies he was about 
to share. 

You may well imagine that a party of twelve or 
flfteen gardes marines, the oldest not more than 
eighteen years of age, and who, nevertheless, had 
lived a hundred times as long as any full grown 
man .... if life consists of an assemblage of emo- 
tions and contrasts • . . you may well imagine, I 
say, that a turbulent, satirical, rash, merry, mad, 
and insolent company, such as this, must have been 
an excellent school for the development of a charac- 



ter so ardent and impetuous as that of Henry, and 
he was not long before he made great progress in 
his imitation of them. 

And this was a happy thing for Henry, for no- 
thing is useless to man, virtues not more so than 
vices, they merely require an object, a direction- 
look at Henry — leave him on land, at his paternal 
chateau, he would have been a foolish, capricious 
boy, insolent, obstinate, impatient, and sensual. 

Place him on board, give him a commander to 
obey, cast him into the midst of the dangers of an 
adventurous life — and the child becomes almost a 
man, his vices are no longer vices, they are precious 
qualities — obstinacy becomes flrmness — passion 
courage— vanity, a noble pride of rank — impatience, 
a desire to learn. 

Henry then beoune a great favourite with his 
eompanions, only for' a fStr days he was slightly 
troubled wi^ a few qualns of modesty, or scrupulous 
simplicity — but he soon took his proper station, and 
a month after his embarkation his handsome ro^ 
cheeks seldom blushed, so that on one occasion 
having left the vessel with his young friend the 
Marquis de la Jaille, they entered a cafe, and 
making the most of their slender voices, called for 
pimch and tobacco. 

I) either did he blush when botk of them,, con- 
cealed under a gateway, surprised some belated 
grisette, and snatched as maugr kisses as their de- 
lighed victim oould su&r wMMt yiKlsg^Fin, mo- 
rality. 

It must be acknowledged tint bf the time he had 
served two monchs on board the fngtlbt he had been 
six times under arrest — had foiigiit two duels — 
had one evening, by means of a rope cleverly 
extended from one side to the other of a steep 
street, tripped up and enraged a party of honest 
citizens,for whom he laid in wait, imile hb Orestes, 
la Jaille, and others, pursued them with shouts of 
laughter through the streets. B\it, on the other 
hand, Henry eould climb to Ae truck of the main 
mast with as much sgility as the most active of the 
bojB» Henry knew the name of all the ropes — 
Henry could reef a sidl like a foremost man — boxed 
the compass in a breath — and what was better? 
undeistood it and demonstrated it when necessary. 

May we not pmoM, then, that after such a be- 
ginning, the young chevalier Yaudry would make 
up by his energy, ardour, and courage, for what he 
wanted in continence and austerity ? 

This prediction was verified ; at fifteen years Henry 
had been present in two actions, and at one ship- 
wreck, and proudly did he exhibit his first wound. 

At sixteen years he sailed for Malta, there to 
commence his caravanes on board the holy vessels, 
but still under the rather unseraphic wings of the 
brave Suflren. 

Still later, in 1774, during the war of indepen- 
dance, he was made a sub -lieutenant, fought like a 
lion, and received two famous wounds in his body, 
from a pike, as he was boarding Admiral Byron's 
vessel, during his celebrated action with the Count 
d'Estamg. 

Finally, the rei^on of his being made so young, a 
knight of St Louis and lieutenant, was because in the 
action of the 17th of April, 1780 — being then the 
sailing master under Count de Grasse, he disen- 
gaged the Robust from a very dangerous position, 
and received, during the action, his fourth wound. 

But such is the influence always exercised over 
others by real merit, that all the officers of the 
squadron applauded the flattering distinctions with 
which the young count was recompensed, for He: 
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having lost his father and brother, found himself, in 
1779, alone, and at the head of his family. 

In the opinion of Sufiren, De Grasse, and D'£s< 
tang, Henry promised a most brilliant career in the 
navy. His chief fault, they observed, was that of 
hazarding his own life and that of the crew by his 
careless temerity, showing a supreme contempt for 
his own life and that of others — ^with this exception 
no one had more deeply studied his profession — ^no, 
one possessed more of that indomitable but well 
regulated courage, by which a good officer is known. 

But, alas ! here am I in the position of a man who 
has a horse to barter, a house to sell, or a mistress to 
get rid of, who having in the first instance emphati- 
cally enumerated the charms, advantages, and hidden 
qualities of each object, finds himself suddenly 
brought to a stand still by the terrible word that 
made our friend the antiquary so furious — ^that devil 
of a but of dreadful auguiy. 

Without doubt Henry was a skilful sailor, brave, 
handsome, intellectual — But if he had confessed to 
the vessel's chaplain, be would have been obliged to 
say to him, " Father, with the exception of treason, 
theft, and assassination, I have committed every 
orime." 

But what could you expect ? — the poor boy was so 
young when he left his &ther, he lived, as we may 
say, the life of a full grown man ; he h«d travelled 
through Spain, Italy, Greece, India, the Colonies, — 
I know not where, and in every country, thanks to 
his handsome face, his wit, and his money, he took 
advantage of the less scrupulous of the honest women, 
and of all those who made no pretensions to mo- 
desty. 

After all these Turkish, Greek, Indian and Spanish 
kisses, — while there was scarcely time for pleasure — 
when at the age of fifteen one has braved death full 
twenty times, and stalked through blood, or stabbed 
a dozen Englishmen when boarding a vessel. See 
you not, he could not &il to have lost a little of his 
native innocence. 

Find out if you can, in the midst of an agitated, 
libertine, and perilous life, like this, the time to be 
sober, loving and continent, when you live in the 
midst of contrasts, abundance afid privation — revels 
and battle — desires and satiety. 

Find out if you can, a time for those innocent and 
primitive thoughts of love that arise and increase in 
solitude, one of those extatic passions of fifteen, which 
perhaps are the first and only poetry of the soul, 
charming, timid, discreet love — so very discreet, that 
the loved object is frequently ignorant of its exis- 
tence, for very often the lover himself knows not 
which is the darling creature — love that leaves no 
void, and is yet without aim or result. 

Alas ! alas I is it the same with love as with reli- 
gion, does it only burn with more fervor when the 
divinity is veiled and wrapt in mystery 7 

And then consider, if Henry had not the profound 
veneration for women that is their due. It was not 
his fault 

Isolated so young, almost an orphan, he never 
felt that adoration for a mother or sister, that lively 
and holy affection which In after years gives to love 
I know not what perfume, delicacy, and purity, what 
sentiment of respect and thankfulness, as if the sex 
to which you were indebted for a mother or sister 
became, on that account, sacred and inviolable in your 
eyes. 

And then again consider, in devoting himself to a 
woman Henry n,ever obeyed the solicitations of his 
feelings ; precocious pursuit of pleasure had destroyed 
his future love — that chord was wanting in his heart ; 



without either hating or despising women, he con 
sidered them all-powerful for pleasure, but uselesg 
for community of mind, so that, physically, he wa 
full of respect, politeness, taste, and kindness, — ^be- 
cause he was a man of the world, — ^but as to allowing 
his heart to take an interest in his pursuit, he neither 
thought of it nor had the power to do so. 

As far as he was concerned, should she proTe 
faithless, it was only a change he anticipated, or a 
great relief; and in the same manner he regarded 
his own want of truth. 

So that his conduct to the duchess appeared to 
himself to be quite simple — for after all Henry be- 
longed to an age for which the duchess was not 
adapted, — merely try to find a woman like Rita in 
the eighteenth century ! 

In the eighteeth century, philosopJUtm, " that pure 
and brilliant torch of reason, that regeneration of 
abased humanity," still infamously strove along with 
the regency, when this false philosophy mixed its 
leprosy with that gangrene, sending forth to the world 
its books of folly, impiety, or obscenity, that, accord- 
ing to its intention, corrupted a state of society it 
had the atrocity to reproach with corruption, and at 
a latter period decimated it by its executioners. 

In the eighteenth century, when they bestowed an 
apotheosis on Voltaire, on him who insulted France 
in her purest and chastest glory I on him who rushed 
with foaming mouth on Joan of Arc, as ignoble and 
powerless libertines abuse those they are unable to 
dishonour ; when Diderot wrote for[that age his filthy 
novels^Crebillon aided him — Vade his plays^^-Pircn 
his ode — and Beaumarchais, his drama. When 
Helvetius, Condorcet, and the encyclopedists lived 
splendidly by atheism and filth ; when the hideous 
passions of a population, already devoid of religious 
belief began to ferment ; when the best of lungs, 
the most virtuous of queens, were overwhelmed with 
calumnies vomited forth by the philosophical party 
in the language of Billingsgate. 

Think, then, of the condition of a woman capable 
of taking a passion in a serious light, when we are 
aware of the scandalous success of Clairval and Jeannot^ 
and when the book of Laclos was but a mirror of the 
state of society. 

No, no, in that unhappy age, in the midst of those 
terrible saturnalia, wild and fearful as the agony of 
a madman, every species of immorality was common, 
every vice had taken up its freedom. 

But after all, looking at this epoch no longer as a 
moralist but as a mere man, it was truly a delightful 
time, and our hero being little of a moralist, com- 
pletely reconciled himself to it, for the dear count 
foreseeing instinctively what must happen, had, if I 
may so express myself, laid out all his happiness in 
an annuity for life, and lived day after day a life of 
pleasure — and this appears to me to have been his 
excuse. 

What would you expect 7 after two years of hard 
fighting Henry arrived at Versailles ; all his connex- 
ions were broken, he had perhaps no more than two 
or three months to pass in France— it was necessary 
he should get a name by some bold stroke, to perfect 
his reputation as a brave seaman, by the addition of 
that of a man who had accomplishwi some original 
adventures, and to speak the truth, in those days that 
was a difficult task. The handsome Lauzun was 
successfully romantic — the Marquis d*Vaudreuil was 
noted for his cool indifference — Prince de Guenemee 
for his luxury — ^Tilly for his military airs — Crussol 
for his wit, — and Vaudry truly must imitate the time 
of the regency, and, as it appears to me, he was toler- 
ably successful. 
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In other respects he was the best fellow in the 
world, for bom of a careless and merry nature, Henry 
did not possess a sufficient amount of real superior!^ 
either to hate or adore human nature. Although 
both amiable and brave, happily for himself he wanted 
that active intuitive spirit that permiting one to grasp 
the world at a glance, sums up the joys and hopes 
of mankind in the two words — annihilation, vanity — 
obliging the mind to cast itself for ever into the 
abyss of despair. 

No ; Count Vaadry's ideas were not so lofty as by 
one look to glance over the the course he had to run. 
Instead of looking ardently at the horizon, he amused 
himself with every new prospect that sprung up by 
his side. 

In one word, Henry was one of those admirably 
constituted beings who possess minds but not genius 
— sense, but not a soul — vices, but never follies ; one 
of those delightful fellows who, able with impunity 
to possess certain qualities, pursue a long career of 
love, glory and pleasure, applauded by all — ^leaving 
behind them, it is true, a few newly opened tombs, 
a few dishonoured families, and a small number of 
mourning children calling on their mother. 

But how can you be cruel enough to reproach them 
for such trifles ? they are such seductive faults, — 
they are so elegant in their cruelty, so nobly prodi- 
gal, so gaily brave, — men who risk their lives a score 
of times to avenge their mistress for an uncivil word 
or look ; without doubt they themselves would with- 
out the least scruple, oppress the soul or drive into 
eternity the very same woman, on account of some 
miserable feeling of vanity. But what does all this 
prove ? — that the women were fools in being serious 
in their loves, that they should repay perfidy by per- 
fidy and no one would die of it — quite otherwise. 

Such was Henry; fighting bravely when afloat, 
and on shore amusing himself everywhere and with 
everything. This was the whole existence of the 
count, and to complete this character, unassailable by 
the moral punishments of this life, let us add that 
most profound expression, that most incurable of all 
negative feelings, *• What signifies it to me?** the 
most expressive, both morally] and physically, for 
Henry would utter it with an accent of the deepest 
conviction. 

" What signifies it to me if I were to die this in- 
stant ? at least I can be comforted with the sweet 
consolation of never having refused myself anything, 
of never having had a wish ungratified, for young as 
I am, and yet contemplating death while young, I 
habituated myself to go beyond all my fantasies, to 
live double" fearing I might not have time to live 
long enough : never imitating the folly^ of those 
fools who store up their pleasures for some future 
time ; madmen ! a future time ! as if a premature 
death might not overtake them, and thus demonstrate 
to them the folly of all human fordsight." 

This is a summary of the practical and theoretical 
morality of Henry, and if you add to )his long sketch 
the striking points of his character when afloat — that 
is, his customary despotism of the most absolute 
character — a will of iron — unexampled courage — 
the most profound contempt for his own life and that 
of his officers or men, and his strongly marked aris- 
tocratic pride, you will have a tolerably complete idea 
of Count Henry de Vaudry. 



CHAPTER XIII, 

AN EVENING PARTY. 

For all things are seen under many aspects, and through 
the course of many years. 

The scene is laid in Paris — Faubourg St, Germain^ 
at the house of the Countess eTEmard, 

The Marquis has just been relating in a very Uvely 
manner the adventure qf Henry and the Duchess^ the 
particulars about the tower ^ the death qfRita, Sfc, 

The recital has proved extremely amusing — even 
interesting — some few have decried the horrible ctm' 
duct of Vaudry y but several of the ladies who were on 
a visit to the Countess, left in the hopes of meeting 
with M, de Vaudry at Madame de VaudemonfSf who 
gave a party that evening. 

Only two intimate friends remained with the Coun^ 
tess — the Chevalier de Berey, and the Marquis d^El- 
mont — the Countess is not young. 

Countess, I did not wish to say I expected M. 
Vaudry here this evening, for fear they should all 
remain — and I had rather we had a little committee, 
but now Chevalier you must divert us a little, for 
really this tale has been extremely melancholy. 

Chevalier, Then, madam e, I will tell you a ca- 
rious adventure of Lauraguais. 

Marquiss, Lauraguais again, his tricks are inex- 
haustable — it is wonderful how the millions of M. de 
Guimen^ increase, the more he spends the more he 
has. 

Countess. That is to say the more he owes ! poor 
prince, with his almost royal establishment — but let 
us have your story, Chevalier. 

Chevalier. Some days since, Lauraguais held a 
consultation with four doctors in medecine, he re- 
ceived them at the hotel de Brancas ; and then very 
seriously proposed the question to them, " whether 
it was possible to die of ennui," — all the doctors 
answered in the affirmative, and then after a long 
preamble, full of terms of art, they gave a written 
opinion, with the best faith in the world, '* that it was 
morally and physically possible to die ofennui." The 
Brancas are most of them hypocondrical and me- 
lancholy, and the doctors believed the consultation 
had reference to one Lauraguais' relations — and they 
even specified in their certificate that the only re- 
medy for the disease was, if it were known, to remove 
the cause of the lowness of spirits from the sight of 
the invalid. 

Countess. Well, go on. 

Chevalier. Provided with this opinion, all in due 
form, Lauraguais who was deeply smitten with 
Sophy Arnoux, made a deposition before the com- 
missary of police, in which he complained that his 
rival, M. de Barentin, by his continued importunities 
to Sophia, would infallibly cause that inimitable 
actress to die of ennui, Lauraguais consequently 
required the authority, whose duty it was to watch 
over the health of the public, to order the said Be- 
renten to abstain from visiting Sophia under pain of 
sufifering the penalties awarded to those who at- 
tempted the life of another. 

Countess, Charming, do you know Chevalier such 
an order as that is an excellent precadent. 

Marquis. Certainly, we can cause tiresome 
people to be locked up on account of the pub- 
lic health. 

Countess. The fact is they ought all to be placed 
beyond the pale of the law. 

Chevalier. Or rather of society, that would answer 
better. 
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Countess, Prom whom did you hear this story ? 
Cheyalier. 

Chevalier. From M. de Fronsac. 

Marquis. A ffne fellow that — he was very amusing 
the other evening at Trianon. 

A valet de chambre announces ** The Baron and 
Baroness de Ceman." 

Countess {to the Chevalier.) Good heavens I Ma- 
dame de Cernan with her husband ! (to the Baroness) 
Good evening, my dearest beauty {to the Baron.) 
Why its an age since I have seen you M. de 
Cernan. 

The Baron (kissing her hand.) You are a thousand 
times too good to notice it, madame, and I have 
come to lay myself at your feet to claim your for- 
giveness. 

Baroness. Do not believe a word of that at least, 
madame, Monsieur de Cernan did not come to pay 
you a visit 

Countess. Seeing you with him, Cecile, I ought 
to have doubted it 

Baroness (in spite of the signals of the Baron.) 
No ! you have not — he has come to see M. de Vau 
dry, whom you expect, he tells me. 

Baron (smiling.) As Madame de Cernan wishes 
to excuse my assiduities to her — she makes use of 
this pretext — and I must be foolish enough to agree 
with her. 

Countess. The pretext is at least well chosen, for 
the fact is, M. de Yaudry, since that frightful adven- 
ture is more the rage than ever. It is horrible to 
say so, but such is the fact. He is oilen here, his 
mother was an intimate friend of mine, and I assure 
you he is, after all, one of the most amiable men of 
the world you can imagine. 

Baroness. Still, madame, his conduct has been so 
odious, that he appears to me, on the contrary, 
sovereignly hateful. 

Countess. Yes, my dear child — but he is one of 
those men you hate even to adoration. 

Baron. Has he already returned into society ? 

Marquis. It is quite regular, I believe — a seclu- 
sion of twelve or fifteen days after the event . . . and 
you can re-appear, that is the term. 

Baroness. Is it quite true that the Duchess died 
of despair ? 

Marquis. Complete despair . . . that is a matter of 
consequence. 

Chevalier. Happy Vaudry — n^ one has such luck 
as him, he will be quite the rage. 

Countess. Hold your tongue, that is shocking — 
and who to look at her would have said that a prude 
like this duchess would have died of love ; I recollect 
her extremely well — I supped with her at Marshal de 
Luxembourg's — she was a woman of a distinguished 
air — superb eyes — a perfect neck — but too brown, 
and her eyelashes were too strongly marked. 

Baron, I have been told she was affectedly haughty. 

Chevalier. Ridiculously so, she was a living re- 
proach to many women much better than herself, for 
between ourselves, it is easy to be virtuous if you 
have neither heart nor soul. 

Marquis. However that may be — it appears to me 
that she took Vaudry's joke too seriously. 

Countess. To speak the truth, I am far from ex- 
cusing the conduct of M. de Vaudry — but when I 
consider with what cool disdain, what insulting irony 
the Duchess repulsed the most simple galantries — 
with what an impertinent air of superiority she spoke 
of other women — but while 1 pity her I had rather 
it should have happened to her than any one else. 

Baroness. But then consider what she must have 
suffered. 



Countess. Certainly, and therefore I pity her, but 
I should have pitied her much more had she been 
more tolerant before her fault; at my age, my dear 
child, we are allowed to say all we think — ^well, I 
have seen the world, and I am convinced that it 
is more difficult to pardon her superior purity, than 
her errors, for a very simple reason — because people 
of an austere life are usually deficient in modesty and 
good nature. 

Chevalier. The Countess is right, and then what a 
pitiful taste — for before Yaudry made himself 
known, she imagined she only loved — and in fact 
she did only love — an unknown man, whose origin 
was equally mysterious . . . and this you must ac- 
knowledge was almost depravity. 

Marquis. Or a fondness for mystery ... a lover of 
this description, is so easily concealed . . . and yet, 
for my part, I agree with those who consider she 
was not virtuous, but cunning — so that it appears 
after all that there is much room to excuse Yaudry. 
It is not his fault if the Duchess has taken it into 
her head to change a comedy into a tragedy. 

Countess. And then again, the reason of the in- 
dulgence shown to M. Yaudry, arises from the fact 
of his having avenged mankind for the cruelties of 
the Duchess, and the women for her superior virtue, 
for after all, we ought not to make ourselves appear 
better than we really are. 

Baron. But nevertheless madame, nevertheless, 
we must amend and arrive at perfection in morality 
as well as politics. 

Chevalier (aside to the Countess.) I'll lay a wager 
that within five minutes the Baron mentions 
America. 

Baron. Stay — in America (the Countess hides her 
face behind her fan.) in America they improve, and 
the proof ol that is they rebel — they are subject to 
the mother country — Well ! all at once they say — 
Bah ! we will no longer be subject to her, and they 
no longer are subject to her — this is grand, is it 
not? 

Chevalier. It would be extremely grand if they 
were the strongest 

Baron. They will be sir, they will be, for their 
cause is our own. 

Countess (laughing.) How Monsieur de Cernan — 
ours also ? 

Baron. Certainly, inadame, it is the cause of the 
whole world, rebellion will triun.ph because rebellion 
is one of the most sublime virtues — first of all it is 
easy, and within the reach of every body, of every 
capacity, then it is natural, it has its germ in every 
human heart, I — I now, for instance, when a boy I 
rebelled against my master — I rebelled against my 
nurse — I rebelled . . . 

Countess. Excuse me if I interrupt the course of 
your rebellions, but what are we — we, the nobility — 
rebelling against ? 

Baron, Against ourselves, iradame, against our 
own class — is it not admirable ? — much superior to 
America. 

Chevalier. I completely comprehend the political 
and the insurrectional system of the baron — we so- 
licit the Canaille to have the goodness to set fire tc 
our houses, and afterwards to cut our throats, that is 
excellent ; but what comes next? 

Baron. Next? why, having abolished our mon- 
strous titles and destroyed our scandalous fortunes, 
we shall be all equal — all brothers — I shall be on a 
level with my groom — is it not grand ? 

Chevalier. And after that ? 

Baron, Well, after — France will become an im- 
mense garden covered with fruit and fiowers^ oi. 
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which every one will have his share — we shall he 
shepherds, these ladies shepherdesses — there will he 
virtue enough for every hody — whit* dresses for the 
unmarried, blue dresses for the young married folks, 
and we shall go in mourning fbr our friends — a 
golden age — ^just read Condercet. 

ChevoMer. Well, and what next ? 
Baron, My dear fellow, what more would you 
have ? it would he a terrestrial paradise, we should 
live without having any necessity for other laws than 
natural laws, eating when hungry, sleeping when 
drowsy — ^how excellent it would be ! 

Chevalier, But crime, how would you repress that ? 

Baron. Oh! all done away with — crime! — abo- 
lished, along with taxes and seignorial rights— can 
there be crime in a regenerated state of society — 
Hving on vegetables and equality ? 

Falet de Ckamhre {entering.) Monsieur le Count 
dc Vaudry ! 

\_A general movement of curiosity and admirationf 
Henry enters and salutes the Countess. 

Countess, Come here Henry, I wish to speak to 
you — give me your arm. 

\_The Countess enters the houdoir that adjoins the 
drawing room, the doors of which are open — visitors 
enter — they form themselves in groups — Henry is 
superbly dressed in a coat of flesh-coloured vehet, 
covered with gold embroidery and spangles — he ap- 
pears careless and easy, which being anything but 
what was expected, produces considerable effect — the 
Baroness Cecile de Cernan is twenty years of age — 
beauttful as an angel, full of fire, but at times wrapt 
in thought, frequently foolish and half mad — the 
Baron de Cernan is thirty years old, has a fair pre- 
tention to ability — careless — brave — immensely rich — 
and deeply smitten with philosophy.^ 

Baron (to his wife.) Really, madame, what I am 
about to do is extremely strange ... I an unac- 
quainted with M. de Vaudry, and my request must 
appear very improper to him. 

Baroness. Then do not make the request. 

Baron. But you have engaged me to do so. 

Baroness. I ? not in the least, I told you the 
Countess had been well known to M. Vaudry*s 
mother, and on very friendly terms with her — and 
that if you were introduced by her, your request 
would not be refused — that was all. 

Baron. Would you then have the goodness to 
make the request yourself. 

Baroness. What folly — ^you cannot expect it 

Baron. You are extremely intimate with Madame 
d'Emard, you might easily interest yourself for me, 
a request is always less offensive when it comes 
£rom a woman — we men are always so ridiculous 
with our politics and forms ... Ah ! in America ! 

Baroness. Well, I consent — but really I am too 
condescending. 

Baron. See — the Countess is entering the room. 
(The Baroness seats herself near the Countess and 
speaks to her in a low tone — the Countess looks cun- 
ningly at Cecile — the latter blushes, and the Countess 
kisses her on the forehead.) 

Baron {aside.) Bravo — ^its all right — my request 
is in good train. 

Countess {addressing Henry, who is talking and 
laughing with the Chevalier, — points to the seat next 
to her.) Henry, come here, I want to speak to you — 
to ask a favour, it is rather bold certainly after 
scolding you so much just now. 

Henry {smiling.) It is really a sudden demand for 
the payment of your lesson — but it was so gracious 
and amiable a lesson that I am not offended — I 
grant all you a&k. 



Countess. Even when the fiivour does not intereat 
me personally ? — ^but a pretty wo.nan, who hates 
with all her heart 

The Baroness blushes — Henry who has looked at 
her stealthily, perceives U, and cnswers wUh bs^f" 
ference, 

Henry. Between ourselves, madame, both hatred 
and love begin to weary me — ^love has brousht to 
many disagreeable oonseqoenees with it that I shall 
reform myself — entirely, and it is only to 70W 
ancient and good friendship that I grant your ze- 
quest 

Baroness {rising with an air qf vexation and iumimg 
over some music hooks, says, aside.) Impertinent tap-' 
pery — ^Jiow cool he it, and how careless after mm 
frightful behaviour to that poor woman — it is odious. 

Baron. Well, madame, how do we get on t 

Baroness {impatiently.) Good heavens, sir, how 
should I know, do you imagine I was 
about it ! 

Baron. It is amazingly pleasant, truly, that I, 
who came of at least as good a house asYsndiyy that 
I should be obliged to solicit . . . 

Countess. Yes, my dear Henry, he is dying wiiSk 
the desire of going to America, and if you cangprant 
me this favour I shall consider it a personal obli- 
gation. 

Henry. With the greatest pleasure, I see no in* 
convenience in it — but I must first inform Marshal 
de Castries. 

Countess. A thousand thanks, my dear Henry,-— 
you must yourself inform Madame de Cernan of the 
good news. 

Henry {coolly to Cecile). If I had been aware of 
the intentions of M. de Cernan, I would have 
ticipated his request, since this slight service gives 
me an opportunity of expressing my devotion to 
you. 

Baroness {coldly). Sir, in the name of M. Cernan 
I thank you a thousand times for your civility, being 
happy, nevertheless, in thinking that we are solely 
indebted for this kindness to our common friend, the 
Countess d'Emard. 

Henry {still coolly). For the first time perhaps in 
your life, Madame, you would be unjust towards our 
excellent friend, in attributing my ready acquiescenoe 
in your orders to her influence alone. 

The Baroness salutes him, and blushes; Henry for 
the rest of the evening addresses no part of his contfer- 
sation to Madame de Cernan. 

Baroness (to the Countess, when about to leane the 
room with tJie old Duke of Lermos). Do you dine to- 
moiTow at the Duke de Castries' ? 

Countess, No ; — but why do you ask me that qnes- 
tion, my dear ? 

Baroness. Only because I was invited, and I would 
have offered to have conducted you. 

Countess {kissing her forehead). Wicked girl I it 
was done to vex me, for I hold dinners in horror. 

Henry {aside). And I have to speak to Marshal 
Castries concerning M. de Cernan, — I must get my- 
self invited to-morrow. 

The Baroness leaves without looking at Henry. 

Henry (aside). All goes well : — now then to rejoin 
Crussol, and take him with me to sup with Leila. 
{He leaves the room). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

VERSAILLES. 

I have raised a monument. 

Versailles! — what grandeur, what misery, what 
reminiscences are in that word I Versailles ! — one of 
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those eastern dreams in which the fancy revels ; a 
beautiful fairy tale, the admiration of innocent child- 
hood — a magnificent palace covered with diamonds 
and flowers, and peopled with Genii with wings of 
flame. Versailles I — one of those meteors that light 
up the whole firmament. Versailles I — one of those 
gushes of royal poetry that are written in gold, bronze 
and porphyry ! 

In this gigantic creation everything becomes truly 
colossal, and almost prophetic. 

Versailles ! at first a place of poverty, a mean, ob- 
scure hamlet, dry, burnt up, without either fountain 
or shade. 

Then, a man said — " instead of this desolate vil • 
lage"!, I myself will rear a monument to astonish all 
Europe. I will raise its pomp and glory to such a 
height, that although its dazzling splendour may 
pass with me, it shall leave recollections the pride 
of future ages : by the magic of art I will create 
wonders. Nature shall give me laws ; on this bare 
and calcined earth a thousand fountains shall dis- 
tribute their streams in marble basins, and the fol- 
liage of lofty arcades of verdure shall wave around 
this monument ; a splendid regal city shall arise, to 
which kings shall send to honour it, for I would that 
the name of Versailles, at present unlmown, should 
some day ** weigh heavily in the balance of the des- 
tinies of the world !'* 

But what man, what prodigy was this? — Louis 
XIV. Who was minister ? — Colbert. 

Who raised this immense structure ? — Mansard, 
Le Brun, Le Notre, Puget. 

And everything became as imposing as Versailles. 

If- the King chose an emblem, it was the sun ; must 
the gates of the palace be adorned, there are victories 
to be sculptured, and the eagle of Austria and the 
lion of the Oastilles are chained to the threshold. 

Versailles has a chapel, — there Bossuet preaches ; 
Versailles has a theatre, — Moli6re performs in it 

And then for an audience there are Cond£, Mont- 
morenci, Villars,'^de Saxe, Rochefoucault, — I know 
not who; all that proud aristocracy, still bleeding; 
from the sword of Richelieu, who decimated them 
in the name of the King of France. 

And yet this prou'3, rich and independant nobility, 
almost sovereign in dieir own estates, still pressed 
roimd the steps of the throne, because the king was 
for them more than a king — he was a sacred princi- 
ple, like honour and virtue. 

And Louis XIV. died—and Versailles fell with 
him I 

For you uttered a fatal truth for France and for 
your race, great king, when you exclaimed, the 
scour^ in your hand, ^ I am the state I" 

Yes, you was the state ; — ^yes, the monarchy con- 
sisted of you alone. After your irreparable division 
with Rome, when, believing yourself strong, you re- 
lied on your own strength instead of that of heaven. 
After substituting a single ephemeral despotic power, 
for that sublime trinity of government, the three im- 
mortal powers that alone can ensure the future safety 
of a government — heaven, the king, the people. 

And thus your monarchy could not exist after 
your decease, great king, because from being divine, 
as it was to the eyes of all, you had made it human, 
— ^because you alone was ihe monarchy, you, the 
hero, you the demi-god, whose very look produced 
an age of prodigies. 

And, like the sun you had taken for an emblem, 
sun of a day, you dazzled the world with your re- 
splendent lipfht, and in the evening you set majestic- 
ally in the sombre west The last glimmer of your 
twilight still oast a pale ray on the crown of your des- 



cendants. And then night came on, dark implacable 
night, a night of blood, storm, and tempest, which 
has strewn with ruins the ancient soil of France. 

And after the death of the great king, Versailles 
remained, still proud, sad, imposing, but abandoned 
like those immense chateux, the poverty of the pre- 
sent day will not allow to be inhabited. 

For the regency succeeded this age of greatness. 

The regency ! and what did the regency and its 
libertines in those endless galleries, — ^beneath those 
enormous vaulted roofs, where the voice of Bossuet 
once .thundered ? The regency at Versailles ! — a 
bitter mockeiy. The regency with its suppers, its 
infamous oi^ies, its boasted disbelief of every creed I 
once more, could the regency that ended in the 
corruption of the whole country restore Versailles 
to Kfe ? 

Louis XV., so great a king — if he had been will- 
ing, but the task was wearysome, — Louis XV. made 
a good attempt, but himself, his court, his men of 
letters, and his artists, were no longer great enough 
to fill Versailles. The splendid souvenirs of the 
great age raised this palace to too great an emin- 
ence, the air is too keen — the atmosphere of ita 
glory too piercing for their narrow and corrupted 
breaths ; its grandeur crushed them, its immensity 
confounded them, so the court took refuge at 
Trianon. 

There, at least, everything was on their own scale, 
all was little, spangled, coquettish, painted, rosy, 
powdered and perfumed ; there, was there a soft echo 
for the slander and aflected voice of the atheism of 
the boudoir, for they were satiated with vice, and it 
was necessary they should dabble a little in impiety 
to restore their appetites. 

In fact, atheism became rather fashionable, it was 
much relished — that is, at first, — afterwards, for they 
grew weary of everything, when they were satisfied, 
the remains were thrown to the people. 

After the reign of Louis XV., after the reign of 
mistresses and favourites, came that of a king, an 
lionest man, of great and superior virtue — the reign 
of a young and intelligent queen, good and happy 
who, confident in her purity, had no necessity for 
concealing her innocent preferences. 

But although inhabited, Versailles was still a desert. 

Such perhaps were the thoughts of Henry Vaudry 
on his way to Versailles, to dine with Marsh^ 
Castries. 

And yet I do not imagine that the thoughts of the 
count could have been of so melancholy and grave 
a nature. 

Softly cradled in his goodly coach, drawn by fbur 
magnificent horses^, preceded by his outriders, on his 
road to the house of the minister, in the hopes of 
there meeting the Baroness C6cile de Ceman ; it 
nrast be acknowledged it is not probable that Henry 
was at the moment dreaming of the causes of the faU 
of empires. 

The count was considerably smitten with C6cile — 
fbr his passion for Leila had had its day. He en- 
deavoured to pass away his time by paying attention 
to the wife of a notary, but beginning with the hus- 
band who overloaded him with flattery, down to the 
clerks, who were amused at the scene, every one was 
so prejudiced in his favour, so desperately easy, that 
the amiable seduction disgusted him, and to the 
regret of the husband, his wife, and clerks, he broke 
oft* the connexion, after about eight day's intimacy. 

In this state of a'fl&irs an intrigue with the Baroness 
Ceman must have appeared to him so much the more 
agreeable, from the fact of Cecile's appearing ex- 
tremely distant to him. 
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Arrived at Versailles, he presented himself before 
Marshal Castries, and mentioned the request of the 
Baron de Ceman. 

** Although his majesty sees with uneasiness the 
infatuation of a portion of his nobility for this cause," 
said the minister to him, ** I had rather have the 
baron in America than here, so, my dear count, take 
him with you. But now I recollect, Madame de 
Ceman dines with me to-day, you had better remain 
and talk over her husband's business with her." 

Henry accepted the invitation, it was what he in- 
tended. The baroness soon arrived ; never did she 
look more beautiful ; dressed in a gown of lampas 
silk embroidered with silver, with white hair-powder, 
a head dress of frimas, with long lappets that^strayed 
over her lovely neck, while a stream of diamonds 
mounted on large plates of black enamel, gave addi- 
tional delicacy to her fair complexion. It was em- 
possible to imagine a more delightful or enticing 
ensemble, 

Henry accosted her with extreme but cold polite- 
ness, and informed her that the marshall had agreed 
to the baron's request, without adding a single word 
of compliment. 

Cecile already irritated against Henry, but without 
being able to say for what, was outraged at this last 
proof of indifference, almost disdain, on the part of 
the count, but her anger reached its height when 
she found herself seated at table by his side. So, 
making up her mind not to answer anything Henry 
might perchance say to her, she entered into deep 
and earnest conversation with her left hand neigh- 
bour, an old councillor of the parliament 

Henry, on his side, maintained a lively dialogue 
with his neighbour, the beautiful Marchioness de 
Vaill6. 

Much need had the old councillor to pay deep at« 
tentiou to every word of Cecile, for he could scarcely 
understand anything she said, the ideas of Madame 
de Ceman were so eccentric and irrelevant It was 
not the same with the Marchioness de Yaille, she was 
quite delighted with Henry, who never appeared to 
better advantage. 

What perhaps may explain the vain attempts of 
of the poor councillor to follow the singular conver- 
sation of Cecile is, that she was listening to Henry 
while she answered her neighbour.* 

Almost opposite Henry, and on the other side of 
the table, sat an English officer of handsome features 
and distinguished appearance, but he seemed ab- 
sorbed in sadness, was absent, thoughtful, and scarcely 
appeared conscious he was one of that magnificent 
dinner party. 

''Do you know who tha*: 'officer is!" said Cecile 
to the councillor. 

** Yes, madame, it Is Sir George Oordon, a lieu- 
tenant iu the English navy, and a prisoner of war ; 
but as an exchange of prisoners has just taken place, 
he is free and can return to England as soon as he 
feels inclined." 

" It is astonishing — his appearance is extremely 
cad for a liberated prisoner." 

** Very sad," said the coimcillor, " one would say 
(•cme profound grief occupied his thoughts.. what 
can it be ?" 

" How ! cannot you guess, sir, with the knowledge 
you possess of mankind ?" 

" No, madame — I need be a wizard for that pur- 
pose — a magician." 

"A magician I what would not I give to be a 
magician, a fairy" — observed Cecile, " to read a 
man's heart," and Cecile mechanically looked at 
Henry, then again taking up the word, she added, 



" to know for inbtance the secret sorrow that op- 
presses that poor Englishman — ^yes, really, I should 
be curious to know that secret — what would I not 
give for it." 

"As far as that goes — without being a fairy, 
madame, it is easy for you to know what is written 
on the hearts of all those who see you. .you can read 
nothing except — * I love you,' " answered the coun- 
cillor with all the remaining gallantry of the age of 
Louis XV. 

Not a single word of this conversation escaped 
Henry, who had also been struck by the melancholy 
and absent look of Sir George. — He had merely 
smOed when Cecile exclaimed she would give all the 
world to discover the secret of the melancholy pii- 
soner, andhe easily induced the Marchioness de la 
Vaille to express the same wish. 

Then raising his voice, the Count said negligently* 
addressing himself to the Marchioness and Cecile^ 
" When I was young, ladies, I would have sworo 
upon my soul to learn the secret that interests you 
— ^yes, had I heard a woman form such a wish, I 
should have thought nothing too extravagant to sa-' 
tisfy her, either by cunning, strength, or impudence.. 
I would have obtained the secret, and proud of my 
victory — have laid it at the feet of my divinity. But 
at my age," he added, looking more directly at Ce- 
cile, " we are happily not so romantic in these 
matters, and we leave business of this description to 
the young people, who have to prove their prowess." 

** What nonsense," said the Marchioness. " The 
fact is, 1 think I should be amazingly flattered at 
such a proof of devotion to one of my caprices. . . .1 
and perhaps .... in exchange for his secret, I might 
confide to him one of a more gentle nature." 

Cecile blushed deeply, but said not a word, then 
turning towards the councellor, she was about no 
doubt to set his wits to works in the discovery of the 
meaning of her unconnected phrases, that might 
pass for riddles, when the marshal's secretary 
entered, and placed some dispatches in his hands, 
which a courier had that instant brought 

M. de Castries asked permission of the ladies to 
open the letters, and not being able to restrain hii 
surprise, he soon afterwards read the contents aloud. 
"It is an account of the glorious action of the 
Iphigenia, commanded by Count de Kersaint, he 
found himself in the night-time, in the middle ofl 
Admiral Rodney's squadron, but making sail in good 
time, although pursued by three irigates, he had an 
opportunity of engaging and capturing them all suc- 
cessively." 

Scarcely had M. de Castries done reading, when 
recollecting that this news must be unpleasant to 
Sir George. — 

" I beg pardon. Captain," said the Marshal, " but 
you see we are so proud of any advantage we obtain 
over your nation, that this news has turned the head 
of an old soldier like me, and prevented my an- 
nouncing the event with the consideration due 
to your position — that is my excuse Sir George, 
will you accept of it?" said the minister in the 
mildest tone. 

Sir George hesitated, reddened, and looked at the 
Marshal with astonishment. 

" He does not understand what has been said," 
thought Henry, " and how pale and melancholy he 
looks, every instant he knits his brows! Egad I 
am like the ladies, 1 should like to know what ails 
him." 

" Allow me to communicate these dispaches to 
his majesty," said the minister, rising from the 
table. 




The companjr returned to the drawing room. 

Henry ofiered his hand lo [he Mucbioneas, 
Cecile took that of the oounaellor. 

Tbe Bnroneas was choking with vexation, for 
Henry had not addrcased a Bingle word to her during 
'le nhole of the dinner-time. 

"Do you know ttat English officer?" sdd the 
Count to the Duke de St Ouen, one of his gnesta i 
the tower of Koat-Ven, painting at the same tim 
aida Sir George. 

' Well," replied St Ouen, " I met him at one i 
Genlis' parties, he Lad a long game, and a goo 
player he i»— it is Sir George Gordon." 

" The devil 1— I ha^e often heard talk of him, 

IB la Jaille who took his hrig— Sir G eorge it Been 

a brave saOor, and flghta like alion, introduce me ' 



to him, I should like lo become acquniiiled b 

" Nothing in easier," said 8l Ouen— and tl 
approached Sir George, who waslookingnhstracle 
through the window. 

"All is for the best," said Henry lo hims 
" Madame de Ceman is piqued — let me iliecnver 
George's secret, and she is mine." Thinking tl 
be drew near to the Englishman. 

CHAPTER XV. 

DIFFERENT MODES OF LEAaNINQ A SECRET. 

MarehloaiH. It in a dangerous pojt, Marquia. 

iforjBlj. Wohaveplentyoleounige.— r.DETiiF. 

Sir George," said SU Ouen, " allow me to inl 
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duce to you, before you leave, one of my intimate 
friends, Count de Yaudry, lieutenant in his majesty's 
navy, and one who has an au&ious desire to become 
acquainted with you." 

Then bowing to Sir George, he left him with the 
Count. 

The Englishman, after making a profound bow to 
Henry, looked at him with a cold and chilling ex< 
pression of countenance, and said nothing. 

" Zounds, Sir George," said Henry with his ac- 
customed ease — " I was much vexed at the indiscre- 
tion of the Marshal, but the devil's in it it you can- 
not forgive us our success, we experienced a severe 
loss in capturing you, for my friend the Marquis de 
la Jaille, received two desperate wounds from a 
battle-axe, and saw three- fourths of his crew 
stretched on the deck, to enable him to have the 
glorious pleasure of captsring your highness's brig, 
the Triumph, I believe." 

" The Triumph, Count," answered the imperturb- 
able Englishman." 

" Your coolness. Sir George, shall Mft prevent my 
declaring that you are the hero of one of the bravest 
feats of arms performed during the war." 

" If it is as you are kind enough to atay. Count, I 
have had sufficient time to forget it <wring my cap- 
tivity." 

** But you are free now, Sir Gectfgt-^-'fFte — and 
yet you look sad and «li%-worn, wliy tint deuee is 
that?" 
" Count!" said Sir George proudly. 
** Pardon me. Sir George, if I speak Ihlfel freely 
to you, as sailors and young men ought to converse 
with each other. — Frankly then, I shall be delighted 
if you will allow me to call myself one of your 
friends, for by heaven, captain, I feel I should have 
infinite satisfaction at finding myself alongside of 
your vessel, with an equal force, and a good breeze, 
there to hold a parley, bravely, broad- side after broad- 
side." 

" You <lo me too mttoh honour. Count," said Sir 
George, gravely. 

** Zovaads I do not call me Count, call me a pre- 
sumptuous fellow, a madman, an ass, if you will, 
but do not have that chilling air. Sir George. 
This is how you wrong me, you a prisoner and a 
stranger — as 1 see you distressed at the time you 
ought to be happy — as you are of my own age, 
ray own profession, my own rank in life, I offer you 
my services at first sight — I know it is rather out of 
the usual course, but I offer you my friendship as a 
true and loyal gentleman, accept it," and Henry ex- 
tended his hand cordially — Sir George took it and 
paid to him, still coolly, but with a slight emotion, 
** I am sensible of the proofs of interest you have 
shown towards me, Count, no one could be more so, 
and I am grateful for your kind feelings — what 
alone pains me is, that I do not feel myself in a situa- 
tion to avail myself of them," he then bowed pro- 
foundly to Henry and left the room. 

" Bah I he is mad," said the count ; " there is 
something very repelling in his physiognomy, but he 
interests me now, at least as much as he does Madame 
de Cernan, — I must follow him, for by heaven ! I 
will know." 

And hastening after Sir George, Henry found him 
at the foot of the staircase leading to the gallery of 
princes, at the instant when he was calling his servants. 
" Sir George," said Henry, taking him by the arm, 
" you shall not escape me in this manner, you shall 
listen to me — it is absolutely necessary I should have 
some conversation with you ; I have to tell you 
that...." j 



** What have you to say to me, count ?" replied 
the Englishman with his diabolical sangfroid. 

" Zounds I — I have to tell you. . . ." 

" I am listening, sir." 

And Henry seeing his advances thus rejected, could 
think of no other means of learning the .secret he 
burned to know, when suddenly a most luminous 
idpa came into the head of this pupil of Suffren. I 

" What I had to say," said Henry briskly, « what 
I have to say, sir, is, I should like to hear a few par- 
ticulars of the action with your brig, — but let us 
leave this gallery and go into the garden." 

They went out, and found themselves alone upon 
the esplanade in front of the new facade of the 
palace. 

The Englishman was completely at a loss. 

** Yes, sir," continued Henry, delighted at his idea, 
** my friend, the Marquis de la Jaille, told me that 
you caused him to be fired upon, at the very instant 
he cam* on board your vessel, witboot •aspicion, 
seeing tiMt you had struck your colottt% and that 
this infiuiiotis conduct alone could hiito ghen you 
any advantage.'* 

Sir George's cheeks reddened, his igrVS iQ^kled, 
and he replM, but still calmly— 

*' The MMt|^8 de la Jaille lied» count" 

" LM V* etjikimed Henry, " lied !- do MM know, 
sir, tlifi is iteost a personal insult, coosidvdl^ my 
ddie hiCiMa«^ with la Jaille ?" 

'"iTske it Ml you understand it, sir^ — )rour qnet- 
tleui slw* ha»t for a long time been ioiVpportaiW 

"" Sir." u&^ Henry, *' follow me,— tine most be 
a «i|)erli mootalight in the avenue of St Cktid, we 
wfil call on l^rinee Monbarrey, who hai a pKitiy to- 
Hfj^, to obtain seconds.'* 

** I am at year orders, count," said Sk Gtorge, 

AtuThtt fblloired Henry to the Prince MonWivjr's. 

It will W a gMat misfortune if I catmot g«l at his 
8ect«t>lbf Ittally this Englishman interests me iittaz- 
ingly, iiid t never felt such lively qrmptoms of 
friendslli|l. 

Arlitvi At llie Prince's, Sir George met with Lord 
Fello#t) he gave him a short account of Ilia business, 
and tW^ ininittes afterwards two coueihm Urtft on the 
road to ^aria. 

In omft Lord Fellows and Sir George. 

In the other Henry and Rullecoun 

They stopped near Chenil-Neuf. 

" Whenever you please, sir," saki Bit George, 
placing himself before Henry ; and oil i signal from 
theii seconds they crossed their swords. 

Henry, who was a superior fencer, evidently avoided 
aiming at Sir George's life, his intention being to 
wound him slightly, but the moment he rested on his 
parade, after having avoided the sword of his ad- 
versary, the latter profited by the lost time, and dealt 
Henry so severe a thrust that it brought him to the 
ground. 

" Enough, enough! gentlemen,'* said the seconds. 

" Oh ! yes, enough," said Sir George looking at 
Henry, who with one knee on the ground rested on 
his sword. 

" Ah ! sir, sir !" added Sir George, " why did youl 
give me such unreasonable provocation ? I assure 
you on my honour that 1 felt towards you a very 
different feeling from hatred." 

" Zounds!" exclaimed Henry in a feeble voice, 
" and I also, and it was for that very reason that. ..." 

He fainted. 

In four hours he was in his hotel at Paris and under 
the care of the surgeons. 
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CHAPTER XTL 



The day »fter the duel the Count de Vaudiy 
bed tuid asleep, in ibe Urge red damuk ehunhi 
which he had receiyed "- '"■'■ 






Rurophius was al»o there, leaning 
bile he read attentively in a huge folio, and at t 
ime time kept turning a spoon round and round 
cup placed close beiide him. Occupied in tl 
lanner, the worthy philosopher eihibited ui aoli 
_o like thalof an automaton, that VauoaEaonhimBelf 
nould hare been struck with amazement. 

The hand that moved the apoon, and the 
movad the hand, produced a rotary motioi 
bottom of the cup, which could not b 
Handera. 

Id the name of heaTcn; what'hatB you bei 



in hli elbow, 
Eitth» 



nnthat 
al tht 
t eSec 



tlie firet time your reputation as s htayi 
□Dwn to me, and it i> to the admiration I felt (or 
our coorage and your brilliant actjon that I 
utu the peculiar interest you inspired me n 
rst aighL Without being much of «pbyU(«nomi«t, 
ir George, I saw by your looks that you 
rt'dsedby tome profound Borrow. 
" In the hopei of your confiding in me that which 
light have eoabled me lo be useful to you by re- 
ii:vingyour sufferings, 1 made several advances which 
,'cre very properly repelled, for you was not sufflci- 
iitly acquainted with me to mi^ me a depoiitoiy 
il your secret. 1 was obliged, therefore, to atUmpI 
Liiulher plan; by dreadfully calumniating my pool 
riend. La Jaille, who more than any one elie id- 
iiires your bravery, T found the 
i» orda with you, with the full intention of not wound- 
ing J""! ''"* keeping myself merely on the defensiTC.] 
ll 13 true I ran the riak of losing my life al that! 
game, but I am in the habit of thinking little of such 
hrlflinLT in convenience a. Ferhaps,Sir George^'OUwill 
lonnection there ia between thia 



doing, M. Bumphiua V said Groeboia, the old valel | 2ue\ and the interest with which you have inspired 
Je chambre, with a look of horror, at the same time ; ^^_ j ^Qi tell you. In France, captain, when two 
pinching the philosopher by the sleeve. I gentlemen have bravely crossed swords with each 

"What's the matter!— atop— I have just finished other, they become frienda for the rest of their lii 
—I oiJy want to see what Father Hortius says shout I .^^^j y, g ^ase of confidence it ia aa good as an ii 
Brahma, and what he thinks of the treatise on Gou- | |„j(,j „{ twenty years. 

ran," aaid the astronomer, looking vacantly at. « Now, therefore," added the count smiling, "n . 
Groiboia, and still moving the spoon round the cup ! ^-^aee we have been acquainted with each other for 
with marvel! oua regularity. _ twenty years, do you think I am worthy of being the 

But, M. Bumphius," aaid the servitor, " It is of |jj.poEitory of your secret? for jou possess one — and 
Lse your moving the spoon round the cup, there ^.^^ suffer, I atii sure, because perhaps you need i 
is nothing to mis- — sec, you have spilt all the medi- [rjend to confide in." 

cine by the side of you, the marble is all coveifd | s[j George was at first alarmed at so much gene- 
xith it and so is the carpet also ; it is my fault, ii pgajiy md delicacy, and taking Henry's hand ia hi! 
always happens when 1 ask you to do anything. 1 (j„n^ he looked at him with a softened espreasion o: 

" You are quite right, at any rate," said Rumphius, , countenance, but was unable to utter a word. 
tttilyiDg the fart with an incredibly serions look, | i. go, then, Sir George," continued Henry, " i: 
' I havs thrown it all out of the dtp. — Ah, well ! . y^^ jg^ ^p^^ yoyr heart to me without dishonour oi 
Grosbois, there is a ej-mbolj eiactly parallel to this "hBtraying a sacred promise, do so in the name o 
in the Veikoula,—' The juice qf Iht palm tree met- [ fjiendahip, for I should not have been so strangely 
Ihwtd the batin,' says the grand ritual of the Brahma, I ubatinate in rendering myself worthy of your con fi- 

the tiittia-Carnia, the juice of the palm tree,. .." jgnce, had I not felt a secret fiet '' ' ■■--■' 

" But we have nothing;to do with the juice of the j could be useful to you. Come, the 
palm tree here, M. Ruinphius, it ia neaiiy an hour you wish to get rid of? — I'll carry her off for you. 
since the oonnt took hia medicine, — but it is all tnj , jj jt a troubleaome husband ? — I will keep him ouf 
fiinJt, it alirays happens thus when I leave you I „f the way. Is it . . . ." 

done." I " So much generosity shall not be lost, count,' 

*• Alone I Grosbois, alone! — that is like the true I ^\^ gjj- Qeorge, interrupting Hpnrv; " since vol 
Oourou, he tnast be alone to be worthy of being ■ • • .... 

Visnou, and.. .." 

iment' Henry,* waking, iatertupted thr 
digression. 
Where am 1 1— what o'clock i^t—)i it day or 
night t" asked Henry. 

"At length hespe^s," said'a vaiee,'and SirGeorga 
approached the wounded man. 

" By heaven I Sit George, a^sight of you does me 
good,' — what a devil of a heavy hand jou have I but 
after all I believe it is nothing." 

," said Sir Oeorge, " there is no 
danger, the surgeons have not had a minute's uu- 
kiness, it was only a violent^blow on^oneoflh* ritiA, 
that you need not be alarmed. — Adieu I eouat, I 
■iahedlo see you before IleA, but now I amssUsW 
out lileia out of danger, farewell!" 
" Yoo are g«ug to England, tiion'f ".'said Henrv. 
" To EngLuid," said Sir George in a melanehulv 
j>ue, and thai repeated, " Yes, to England." 

"Idtveot," Slid Hearyl ta] Rumphiu^and hi? 
falel de charabre,— then addressing the eaptiin-- 
" Listen to me. Sir George, — when|l saw you lot 



.. know my secret, which ought to die will 

yon shall know. — I have played, sir, played o 
credit, and lost a considerable sum — four thoi 
louis. Lord Gordon, my father, is governor of the 
Indies, but it is impoBsiblefor me to collect sufficient 
money to pay this debt of honour before Heave, for 
I ought to return to England with the least posubl* 
delay, under penalty of being considered a coward. 
[ went to M. de Castries in the hope of seeing a-' 
unbassador — unfortunately he ia not at Vera^e 
in him only could I bare confided, our family ooi 
nexioni would have allowed me to do so. Hat it my 
r, and aa I muat pay this debt and leai , 
which I caimot do, aa I shall be dishonoured to- 
morrow — thia night will I blow out my brains 1 Now, 
~ ice you know all, adieu ! and thanks for the inter- 
: you have exhibited, I sbail die satisfied at being 
regretted by one more friend." 

■ " ' 'I was sure," cried Henry, " that 

your confidence would be good for aome pntp 

if not for you, at least for myael£" 

Sir George looked at itie count witk aatonish- 
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'* Certainly, -but hold, betwen intimate friends 
we may speak in a business-like way ; listen, then, 
my dear George, — I have an income of fifty thousand 
crowns, my steward is an honest man, and this neaily 
doubles my fortune ; in the course of two years I am 
six months on shore, and I need throw my money 



ous tumult of a great city, at the sight of splendid 
equipages hastening to some reveL Oh, God ! what 
must not the poor creature feeL When at night the 
distant sounds of a ball or conceit die away on her 
ear? 

Oh ! it is dreadful to imagine, that, while you are 
out of the window ; I do not know how it is, but 1 1 alone, sad and despairing, in other places they laugh. 



always find myself some thousands of louis in ad- 
vance. Besides in case of necessity, there is an uncle 
of mine the bishop of Surville, immensely rich, and 
always complaining I make his situation of uncle 
a complete sinecure. See now. Sir George, how you 
can confer a great obligation on me, — the public se- 
curities in France are becoming rather unsafe, I have 
for a long time had a desire to place some money in 
the British East India Company's stock ; as your 
father is governor of those possessions, would you be 
good enough to let me have some shares, and as they 
must be paid for in ready cash, I will give you a'check 
for a hundred thousand livres, payable at sight, on 
Bourette, the farmer-general, to whom you can send 
the shares from England. If you would have the 
extreme kindness to take this little business in hand 
for me . . . ." 

Sir George seemed about to speak. 
" Do not refuse mc*" said Henry with emotion, 
" may I not some day be a prisoner in England ray- 
self? — nay, do not be selfish. Sir George ; do you 
hesitate to render me this service ? On my honour 
1 will not be ungrateful, if I can find an opportunity 
at any time to be useful to you in return." 

There was so much delicacy in the manner in 
which this offer was made, that Sir George was im- 
able to refuse it 

He threw himself into Henry's arms. 
They understood each other at once, and Sir 
George accepted it. 

Sir George departed for England the same day. 
after havmg paid his debt. 

Henry left alone, said, as he rubbed his hands, 
I knew I should 
Cecile is mine !'* 



learn his secret and now 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TllL WOMAN WITHOUT A NAME. 

They are themselves the cause of what they most dread.. . 

LVCAN 



they sing, they talk of love — of pleasures past and to 
come. 

Truly, in these dark paroxysms of misanthropy 
you might exclaim, " let the wish of Nero be applied 
to the whole world" — were it not that it would be 
nipping your revenge in the bud. 

Rita still occupied the small room opposite the 
hotel Vaudry. 

She was alone that evening, Perez having gone to 
the count's to ask after Henry's health, for Rita was 
already acquainted with the issue of the duel. 

" Let Perez come," she said, " I await him with- 
out fear — my presentiments never deceive me. — He 
die before my vengeanye is complete I — can it be ? 
do I not hear that inward voice that says to me, he 
belongs to thy vengeance, body and soul ? are not 
these wishes so strong, so absolute, that they will, 
so to speak, order events ? — perhaps you will say, it 
is madness ; yes« I believe he cannot die, because I 
wish it, not because the time for his death has not 
arrived, and in this conviction consists my power — 
this conviction is my strength — it supports me, it 
enlightens me, it gives me an incredible confidence 
in the future, — this conviction, in fine, gives me that 
immense power which every being who has faith in 
his mission, as 1 ... ^" 

At this instant Perez entered. 
'' By heaven ! duchess, he is saved, his wound was 
of no account." 

" I knew it," said Rita, calm and collected, " such 
nmst be the case ; but, Perez, since his life is safe, 
we must now think about executing our projects, be- 
sides, everything is ready to ensure our success ; — 
perhaps there's justice above, but I prefer to play my 
part here on earth, it is more certain — and by my 
hatred, never was avenging deity more implacable ; 
listen, then — I have no fear. 

'* If I had intended to avenge myself in a sudden 
and incomplete manner, I would have killed him ; 
but I did not wish it, I had rather, as I have said. 



that an implacable fatality should pursue him with- 
Oh! blessed art thou, raging despair, mad and head- I out ceasing, and surround him with a circle of 



strong, that, like Roland, tearest up lofty pines by 
the roots, rending the rocks and scattering them 
around! thou who exultest with ferocious joy at the 
sight of thy breast bleeding beneath thy sharp nails, 
blessed art thou ! for in expending thy strength and 
thy spirits, thou wear'st out thyself, and death or pros- 
tration of strength follows thy delirium. 

But thou, calm and deep despair, that filterest 
slowly, drop by drop, without ceasing — falling in 
leaden tears upon the heart ! thou, whose every pul- 
sation is a cold and bitter agony, — Oh! be Uiou 
accursed ! 

Yes, believe me, there is something dreadftilly 
miserable in this incurable sorrow, but a hundred 
times more miserable still, is the rage you feel at not 
being able to envelope the whole world along with 
thyself in the pale shroud in which the soul is 
swathed. 

We dare no* repeat the dreadful thoughts that 
arise . . . and hap^^'ily fade away in the mind of such 
a suffering and hatius: being as that of a woman like 
Rita, for instance. 

Imagine to yourself what she must feel at the sight 
of the dazzling sun, at the scimd of the mad and joy- 



horror, that no one should dare to break through it, 
or lend a friendly hand to the proscribed one. He 
shall live, Perez — he shall live, but alone, isolated, 
banished in the midst of the world, for seeing that 
fate has stricken without pity all who have dared to 
approach him, this wretch, whose love and friend-- 
ship are mortal — say, Perez, who will dare to convey 
to him a single word of hope or consolation V* 

" But this vengeance is dreadfully horrible, ma- 
dame." 

" Yes, yes, horrible — as horrible as it is just ; but 
tell me, what would you think, Perez, if you were 
told — * In three days thy friend, thy mistress, and 
thy living relation only, shall be dead V dead because 
they loved thee — dead because they were connected 
with thee — dead because a fatal influence over all 
that surround thee, follows thee, and will for ever 
follow thee ; perhaps you would laugh, Perez — ^you 
would say Uiey are the words of a lunatic — ^but if, 
three days after you had said so, thy friend, thy mis- 
tress, and thy relative were dead, would you laugh 
then, Perez ?" 

" What do you mean, madam ?" 

" Would you laugh if the inexplicable and sud 
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den death of a relative, immensely rich, to whom 
you were sole heir, were to let suspicion rest upon 
you. ? Would you laugh, if insinuations, cunningly 
devised, gave by degrees a greater appearance of 
truth to those calumnies? If, in fact, well con- 
trived appearances should become sufficiently pre- 
cise to point you out as the murderer, although you 
could not be openly accused, and thus afforded an 
opportunity of rebutting the charge ? 

** And if, by some inexplicable chance, thy friend, 
thy mistress, should die at the predicted time, and 
that because they were connected with thee ... would 
you laugh? then when a low rumour should run 
through the world and point at you with terror, 
seeing that all that you had either loved or envied 
were dead— and when, thyself, unable to compre- 
hend the infernal secret, seeing so many circum- 
stances united against thee wouldst be forced to ac- 
knowledge the judgment of the world, false and atro - 
cious though it might be, nevertheless, logical, 
natural, and true — ^in seeing the reprobation and 
horror attached to thy name — in seeing thyself, so 
young, so handsome, so rich, and covered with glory 
— ^yet, neglected, almost banished from that world 
that lay at thy feet ! .... Oh 1 then, would you not 
lose your senses in striving to unravel the inexpli- 
cable mystery of the fate that crushed thee ? Would 
it not be a ceaseless punishment, ... a cruel and 
dreadful punishuient?** 

" Oh, yes, cruel — ^but it is a dream, madame." 

*' No ! it shall not be a dream, Perez. It shall 
be a reality for Am — ^but a reality as fearful as 
the most horrible dream, that ever tortured a man 
in the delirium of a fever. Listen — according to 
the information you have received, Chevalier de 
Lepine, his most devoted friend, his guest at the 
tower, pays a visit daily to Madame Valentinois, at 
Passy ; he goes on horseback, followed by a single 
rider." 

** Every day, madame?" 

" You can obtain an interview with that girl — 
that Leila — she also was there." 

*' Yes, madame." 

" His uncle, the Bishop of Surville, is about to 
take his nephew down to his country seat, to perfect 
the cure of his wound." 

" Yes, madame." 

" The Princess de Vaudemont gives a ball the day 
after to-morrow in her pleasure grounds." 

" Yes, madame." 

** This then is my plot. The Count de S . Ger- 
maine has made magic quite the rage — none of 
these fetes are perfect without a conjuror to amuse 
the world by his prophecies, Find out the prin- 
cess' steward, tell him that an Italian will offer him- 
self to undertake the character." 

" Yes, madame." 

" I will be that Italian — my costume will be a 
sufficient disguise ; the whole court will be at this 
fete. He, who belongs to the princesses* circle, will 
be there ; — I do not for an instant doubt that he will 
apply to me to have his fortune told — this is all the 
fashion, and he is at the top of the fashion — then do 
you see, Perez, I will say to him— 

** Thy star is fatal to all those you love or whose 
fortune you envy. In three day* thy friend, Leila, 
and thy uncle, the bishop of Surville, will be dead, 
thus thy hatred killed thy brother, thy love was fatal 
to the duchess." 

" At hearing these words you may well imagine 
his scornful laugh — ^but if thou art devoted to me, 
Perez, three days afterwards my prediction will be 
fiiiailed." 



" I wait your orders, madame." 

" Well, then, listen ; — the chevalier de Lepine — 
you know, Perez — ^his friend, an honourable gentle- 
man, who so nobly joined in the league against a 
poor woman . . . this chevalier, I say, when he goes 
to Passy to Madame de Valentinois, passes by 
several deep and silent quarries, he is almost always 
alone." 

*' True, madame," answered Perez, with a sin 
gular smile, he almost always leaves unattended. 

" Then stroking the monstrous head of the large 
gray hound with long gray hair — ** And here is 
Etrick who has seized more than one bull by the 
throat : believe me, madame, a single word, a single 
sign from me, and this brave dog will seize the 
horse by the throat, or the haunches — and, if, at 
such a moment the horse of the chevalier should be 
moving along a dangerous pathway, a steep quarry 
for instance .... there will be considerable danger, 
madame, and the death of the chevalier certain . . ." 

'* Oh ! yes, I know that Etrick is a brave dog of 
the Sierra," said Rita, in a low tone, then, after 
a moment's silence — ** But this girl, Perez, this 
Leila?" 

" She imagines that I am a very rich Peruvian, 
madame ; I have given her money, and have pro- 
mised her so much more, that she has agreed to 
receive me to-morrow. And you know, madame, 
the poisons of Jose Ortez are certain, leave no 
traces, and have no effect, until after a certain time, 
which you may yourself fix, by increasing or dimin- 
ishing the dose." 

*' Good," said Rita, in a pleased tone ; " and as 
to the bishop . . . ." but she suddenly stopped, 
passed her hand across her forehead, and trembled 
as she exclaimed — " As to the bishop, oh ! but it is 
horrible, Perez, this girl was at least there — she — to 
witness how dreadfully he had deceived me — the 
chevalier was also there — so that they are his accom- 
plices ; death and vengeance, therefore, be their lot 
— the lot of both — each in their turn ! But he, 
this poor old man, what injury has he done me ? — 
why should he be my victim ? Oh I how frightful 
it is, dreadful to think of, Perez !" 

And Rita, concealing her head with her hands, 
trembled violently . . . then she suddenly raised h?r 
head, and with sparkling eyes, paced the room. 

" Weak-hearted that I am," she exclaimed, " I 
speak of pity — I believe in it ... . Pity ! had they 
it for me, when abusing the purest and most devoted 
love they spat in my face, they trampled me under- 
foot ? . . . Pity ! had I pity for myself when I made 
myself horrible, when I caused myself to be con- 
sidered dead ? And I — shall I have pity for an old 
man, whose death will be so fatal to him — because it 
will be remarked by all, how quickly, and at the 
proper moment those die whose property he is heir 
to. Thus they will ask themselves, also, how his 
elder brother died while he was in France ; he ! no, 
no ! come what will, my vengeance shall hold its 
course ; misfortune fall on all that stand in my 
way! 

** So no more scruples, Perez, no, let us follow 
the Bishop of Surville to his country seat — once 
there, in the village, by means of gold, you or I can 
contrive to see him, and then, P.jrez . . ." 

At this instant the door of tu\^ room was stricken 
violently. 

They heard the sound of the butt ends of muskets 
as they were rested on the ground — and aloud voice 
exclaimed — " In the King's name open /" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE COMMISSARY. 

That excellent police of Lycurgus, truly monstrous om 
account of its great perfection, is worthy of the most par- 
ticular notice. — ^Montague. 



Rita's littie room found itself taken possession of 
by about twenty soldiers of the watch, and a sergeant 
with his halbert— some of them pointing to Rita 
spoke in a low voice, while others silently pointed to 
the various articles of furniture. 
I A man of a mean appearance, fat and dirty, and 
clothed in a black gown spattered with mud, was 
seated at a small table— it was the commissary. 
Perez and Rita were standing before him. 
" Your names !'* said the man in black, in a harsh 
voice. 
" Perez de Sibeyra," answered Perez. 
" What are you V* 
** A merchant" 

" Oh I a merchant ! that's rather high"SOUi?ding ; 
a pretty merchant, indeed !— but let me see your 
pampers." 
" 1 have none, I have lost them." 
" I suspected as much ;" then addressing himself 
to Rita, ** And you, my beauty — come, come, take 
away your hands, and don't hide your pretty lace, — 
now then, your name ? — what, will you not speak ?" 
said the man in office rudely, and half raising him- 
Iself he tried to remove the hands of the duchess, who 
still concealed her face. 

" Wretch ! lay not your hands on her, do you 
hear !" exclaimed Perez, flinging himself on the 
commissary. 

" Seize this man and handcuff him," said the 
latter coolly. 

And they placed the handcuffs on his wrists. 
And the man in black addressing Rita—" And 
you, my lady — what, you will not let us see your 
face ? . . . . Bah ! you have good reason to hide it, 
you are no beauty : but come, your name, and what 
are you ?" 

" Rita's cheeks were on fire, and her eyes darted 
flame, but she answered not 

" You persist in your silence ?— very well, we shall 
see whether the dicipline of St Lazarus, and the cor- 
rection inflicted on the obstinate, will have more 
power than my words. Once at the HOpital, and 
you will decide, my girl." 

" The Hdpital /— she— she,~Oh ! it is dreadful !" 
exclaimed Perez, and he wept. 

** Indeed, and why not for her, then, as well as for 
others like her ! Oh, indeed I she must be handled 
gently, must she ? — why not call her a duchess ? 
Come, secure her hands as you have those of her ac- 
complice, and take care of your pockets, she's a dex- 
terous thief." 

" Touch me !— you dare not," said Rita, advancing 
with such an air of dignity that the man of law was 
was for an instant thunder-struck. 

Then recovering himself—" Upon my word, she 
gives herself the airs of a princess : come, make an 
end of it — secure her." 

Two soldiers approached her. 
Perez flung himself upon his knees and said, while 
tears rolled down his cheeks — "For pity's sake, 
madame, let them do it." 

Rita grew deadly pale, stretched out her hands, 
and only said in a low and suppressed voice, " Oh ! 
Henry, Henry !" 

" But at least tell us of what you accuse us," said 
Perez. 
i _______^ 



** Yon are curious, then — but if you axe ao, Ui« 
lieutenant of police hat been at cuiioua at you. Wlien 
you and your ooropanion came to Parisr you w^n 
suspected, and have been watched ; you were 0on» 
stantly going and coming, gold was distributed in 
every direction, you were ior ever spying into iha 
conoems of persons of the highest eonsideiation, iq 
fact, e? eryUiing Uiat could declare the woral inten* 
tions— so, my little birds of St Lasarua, we hm 
taken you to-day. — But now give me the koyt of thi« 
desk." 

** I have them not" 

" Open this desk," said the eommitsaiy, " I must 
take an inventory of all that is here, fox I bave a 
strong suspicion that this honest couple are reeeivem 
of stolen goods." 

The sergeant burst the lock of the desk by a blow 
of his halbert. 

And the commissary opened the casket that eon 
tained the immense sums Rita had realized in gold 
and bills on the bank of England. 

" Ah ! I have found the nest," he exclaimed, his 
eyes beaming with pleasure, " a manifest robbery, — 
where did you obtain this enormous sum, wretckea ?" 

"It is my property, I am a merchant," aaid 
Perez. 

" Aye, aye, your property !— here, officer, place 
the seals upon ajl you And here, and upon this casket, 
which I must carry to the lieutenant of police ; — aa 
for these birds, the cage is waiting for them — and 
perhaps the gallows, for the devil only knows where 
they can have obtained all this gold, unless some 
murder has been committed." 

** For the last time, sir," said Perez, ** I protest, 
I declare in the face of heaven, that this money 
honestly belongs to me ; and besides, if there be a 
robbery, madame is innocent, — this gold is mine, 
mine alone. As to the proceedings that have awak- 
ened the suspicion of the authorities, they are mine 
alone, — keep me prisoner, but release the lady." 

" Is there a coach ready V said the commissary 
without answering Perez. 

Yes, commissioner," said the sergeant 



" Convey these two accomplices to a place of] 
safety, whilst I and the officer, with the assistance oi 
two of your people, complete the inventory of all 
these things." 

And Rita was conveyed to the HCpital, and Perez 
to St. Lazarus. 

This was extremely cruel, I consider, when she 
was about to accomplish her vengeance by so ex- 
cellent a plot. 

But unfortunately, conspirators, lovers, poets, or 
dealers in vengeance, like Rita, almost always forget 
the simplest and most common precautions, whilst 
they are straying in the midst of their pleasant 
schemes. 

But such is the excellent arrangement of the po- 
lice, that they would attack the hermit on his rock 
to ask him for his papers, for there is an epoch is 
civilization when no man can become a misanthrope 
without permission of the authorities* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CAPRICE. 

A -woman is like a bird. 

Figure to yourself a boudoir hung with white satin, 
damasked with large pink flowers, and frmged witb 
great pearls set in a delicate border of silver.^ The 
window panes also tinged with red, in imitation ef 
old stained glass, spread a mysterious and lovely tone 



over the whole of this delightful apartment, a rosy 
light, like the dawn of a beautiful summer's day. 

This uoudoir was crowded with those useless for- 
eign curiosities, so much in fashion at the time, — 
there were China vases in green and gold poroelain, 
filled with fresh and sweet scented flowers. Japanned 
ware in red and black, Japan images the most firightiUl 
you could imagine, and striped with the most violently 
contrasted colours. 

On a porphyry mantlepiece might also be seenjcu- 
rious Chinese vases of painted glass, which had cost 
as much as a hundred louis each, and in addition to 
these, objects of more real utility completed the fur- 
niture of this delicious retreat. There was a magni- 
ficent harpsichord by Marchand, a harp by Legris, 
which at that time was considered extremely valu- 
able. 

The divinity of this temple (old style) was softly 
extended on a large circular couch ... .It was the 
Baroness Ceman. 

Never did her pretty features, so variable and 
capricious, exhibit so obstiucite and ill-tempered an 
expression. You could easily see that the feelings 
of this sensitive lady were highly wrought up and 
irritated. 

Dressed in a simple white robe, and a head-dress 
of frimas with long lappets she was perfectly charming. 

She was reading in a littlej book,^boundiin^ red 
morocco and gilt. 

After a few minutes she flung the book away from 
her. 

Then Cecilo arose, ran to the harpsichord, and 
began the new romance of M. Laborde, which was 
then quite the rage. 

After having played a few notes she shut the harpsi- 
chord in a passion, being unable to utter a note, and 
her fingers strayed at random over the keys, she tore 
up the music book and trampled it under her feet, 
stamped upon it, knocked her little hand on the 
instrument, and running to hide her head in the 
cushions of the sofa, exclaimed, " How^wretched I 
am!" 

Five minutes afterwards she screamed with laugh- 
ter, holding her little <Joff, Zerbina, in her lap — one 
of those tiny spaniels witn long silky ears. 

Madame de Ceman made a head-dress for Zer- 
bina, with a pink ribbon, and although Zerbina was 
by nature pettish and snappish, she allowed it to be 
done without grumbling ; but suddenly Cecile be- 
came angry, struck Zerbina with the back of her litte 
white hand, threw her to a distance, and went to seat 
herself at a table covered with drawing materials. 

Here her proceedings assumed a new form. — I 
know not what design arose beneath Cecile's pencil, 
but after a few apparently unsuccessful attempts, the 
paper flew into the air, together with the box of 
crayons, and fell upon one of the green Chinese 
vases which it knocked down, the pieces rolling over 
the magnificent Turkey carpet. 

When she saw the fragments of this precious vase, 
Cecile's anger was at its height, and she fell into 
one of those fits of mad rage very much practised by 
pretty and fantastic ladies, or spoilt children, who 
having in a fit of passion broken one object, follow 
it up by breaking ten, twenty — every thing that re- 
mains, only leaving off when wearied out ; — as the 
soldier drunk with slaughter, never ceases until his 
arm can no longer strike a blow. 

Cecile gave herself up to that rather illogical idea, 
that it is necessary to continue breaking because you 
have broken ; so, when she had destroyed all she 
could, for want of something better to do 'she fainted 
away. 



Luckily her servants having heard the infernal 
noise, ran to her assistance ; they unlaced her and 
inundated her with Hungary water, and Cecile soon 
recovered her senses and became gradually more 
quiet 

One of her women remained behind with the 
baroness, and then retired, after giving her, in the 
most mysterious manner, a little billet, which Cecile 
threw into the fire as soon as she saw the seal, but 
she soon had a desire to look at it again, and drew 
it from the grate at the risk of burning her fingers. 

This letter, although in the first instance rejected 
with disdain, was nevertheless a love-letter, but of a 
love, although ardent, so pure, so disinterested, bo 
full of extacy, that not only would a mother have 
been unoffended, but any reasonable husband would 
have felt himself highly flattered. 

This platonic and extraordinary lover was never- 
theless lieutenant colonel of the Burgundian regiment 
of infantry, then in garrison at Nevers. He com- 
plained of Cecile's silence for the last] few days, and 
was longing to receive a letter, his only hope and 
only consolation ! 

Cecile crumpled the billet and again threw it into 
the fire. 

" I am always unhappy," she said, " here is M 
St. Cyr who truly loves me, one of the most elegant 
and amiable men I know. I never granted him any 
favours, and he never asked anything ; he possesses 
humility and love without a parallel. — Ah ! no, it is 
not that, — in spite of myself I must find something 
to do . . . ." 

At this instant a valet de chambre entered — " A 
messenger from the Count de Yaudry has just brought 
this letter for the baroness," and he handed Cecile a 
letter. 

" Leave the room," she said, taking the letter 
eagerly. She read it, it was from Henry. 

" At dinner at Marshal Castries', you said, * How 
I should like to know the cause of the melancholy 
look of that Englishman, how I long to know his 
secret* These words, of littie importance to you, 
but precious in my eyes, I remembered. The secret, 
I have discovered it, — when shall I communicate it 
to you ?" 

" This, then, was the cause of his duel !" ex- 
claimed Uie baroness, " and it was for me, — ^for me 
who thought myself despised ! — Oh, I shall become 
foolish with pride !" 

Then running to the table, she wrote in haste the 
following words, — " Without an instant's delay." — 
rang the bell, and said to the servant, ** for M. de 
Vaudiy." 

Scarcely had the servant gone when she trembled 
at the rash answer she had sent to Henry. This 
sensitive and lively woman having yielded to the 
flrst movement of joy, surprise and pleasure, when 
she recovered her self-possession, perceived the dan- 
ger of her conduct. 

And she cried with vexation, and, according to 
custom, concentrated all her rage on him who had 
led her to act as she had done. 

For, by a singular contradiction, perhaps, if she 
loved Henry as a lover, she hated him as a man. 

From this it appears we deceive ourselves when 
we imagine that women love a man precisely on ac- 
count of the number of his treacheries to other women, 
they have too much of the esprit de corps for that 

There is, I think, more cuiiosity than love in their 
behaviour, of injured female pride, a vain hope for 
vengeance, or a confidence in their own superiority, 
that places them above the rest of their sex. In 
giving the traitor power, they know, or believCt that 
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they acquire a complete influence oyer hinoi on which 
they calculate to avenge the common cause. An 
admirable devotednets. Unfortunately, if the traitor 
should be amiable ; and this is sometimes the case ; 
self-love is combined with it, and the woman,|t'for- 
getting the vengeance of all in her own individual 
happiness, flatters herself with the pleasing illusion 
that she will not be deceived like others, because she 
is more deserving than others, and one day she also 
is undeceived, and finds herself an injured woman. 

Cecile, therefore, was in a state of cruel asony, 
sometimes she promised herself to receive Henry 
with disdain, and laugh at his impertinent^confi- 
dence. 

At others she decided upon being kind and con- 
descending, and at least to thank him for the chival- 
rous originality, which had induced him to risk his 
life on account of a random word of hers, but to re- 
fuse him everything, even hope. 
, In the midst of these contradictory feelings M. de 
V audry was announced. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE INTERVIEW. 
An unforseen event. — Moktaigxe. 

That, then, was Sir George's secret," said Cecile 
to Henry, who was seated by his side, " the secret 
you was not afraid to tear from him at the risk of 
your life — and that to satisfy a vain caprice, on my 
account also." 

" Yes, on yours alone, Cecile. Oh ! pardon me, 
but allow me to{call/|you Cecile — madame is so 
distant,"j(replied Henry, in a gentle and submissive 
tone, seeing the surprise of the baroness, who said 
to him with a distant air — 

" You forget yourself, count" 

" No, it was not forgetfuiness, it is a habit I have 
acquired, and upon my word, I do not know how to 
avoid it — in the first place it is so pleasant, and then 
I have been so long accustomed to it" 

" How !" 

** Certainly, ever since I first saw you, since I 
have thought of you. For at every instant when 
|your remembrance arose to charm me, when alone 
iand buried in my own thoughts, 1 spoke to yon, I 
Isupplicated you — do you imagine I could say, * nia- 
Idame ?' No, I said, * Cecile.* I said, * Cecile, do 
you love me?' Believe, Cecile, in a strong and 
faithful passion. Above all, Cecile, do not judge 
me by the trifling proofs I have given you — without 
expecting one kind look, I risked my life for you — 
but what is there in that ? For your love 1 would 
sacrifice more than my life — I would sacrifice my 
tastes, my inclinations, my ^future prospects — but, 
alas! I love you so much. Oh! I love you so 
much, that it would be a pleasure to obey your 
slightest caprice; I love you so much, Cecile, that I 
defy you to exact any thing from me that would be 
a sacrifice." 

*' Count !" said Cecile, with an ofiended air, and 
drawing back the hand Henry had possessed himself 
of." 

" Yes, that is what 1 said in yoiur absence : why, 
then, would you prevent my saying the same aloud, 
when you are by ? If you did but know how I feel 
your coldness; how much your disdainful air op- 
presses nie ; when happy in your condescending to 
ask a slight service of me, you received me with 
sucli freezing civility. It was then, Cecile, I cursed 
the success that had created so much envy — the 



reputation whose fiital eclat ndied a dread in your 
soul. Perhaps, I said, she only sees a common lore, 
in the burning passion by which I am led on, when 
it is, in fact, Uie first, the only true love I ever felt 
— ^yes, Cecile, believe . . . ." 

A loud burst of laughter from the baroucss in- 
terrupted the amorous speech of the count, who 
had seated himself on a footstool at Cecile's feet. 

In spite of these immoderate fits of laughter, 
Henry's features expressed more astonishment than 
vexation, and he threw himself on a sofa, oareleaidj 
arranging the frill of his shirt 

"A burst of merriment like that, baroness, is 
enough to disconcert a poor lover ; but reaUy, on 
my honour, you are too severe — for never in my 
life did I make a better harransue of first love except 
to a quakeress in America, and on another occasion 
to a burffomaster's daughter; but tell me, pray, 
what ma^ you so merry ?" 

Cecile laughed still louder, and said — *^ Why is 
it not extremely amusing, count, that you, a man of 
such fatal reputation — ^you, the envied model of all 
the court libertines — ^you, should have so foolishly 
risked your life for Uie word of a woman, who 
thought not of you, who thinks not of you, and 
never will think of you." 

** I assure you, madame," said Henry, with all the 
coolness imaginable, " that if our situation ought to 
be amusing to any one, it should be so to me." 

**You assume that imperturbable air admirably,' 
said the baroness, who began to be vexed at Henry's 
calmness." 

" It is not assumed, indeed, and I will shew you 
why. Let us reason a little — first, you say, I ex- 
posed my life ; as far as that goes, my reputation, I 
believe, is sufSciently established to give me the 
right of requiring no one to be astonished at that, ao 
we will say no more on the subject Then, I hoped 
you would at least have thanked me for my exer- 
tions — you refused to do so— the case is simple- 
I laugh at it — still more plain; for in my idea, no 
man, unless he is a simpleton, will be vexed at what 
a woman is no longer inclined to, or no longer 
wishes for.'" 

** And what is that then, sir ?" said the Baroness, 
impatiently. 

** Adam, when he was alone in Paradise with ourl 
first mother .... I have now come to that which isl 
so very amusing in this scene — this it is — ^hearini^ 
you the other day at M. de Castries' express 
desire to know the Englishman's secret ; I, on my 
side, induced the Marchioness de Yailld, who 
scarcely thought of the subject, to express a wish of 
the same kind, so that a few days afterwards she 
received, as you did, the required note, — * Being at 
the house of Marshal de Castries', you expressed a 
wish, &c. &c. &c.' More grateful than you, ma- 
dame, she promised to recompense me; I was 
already entitled to the gratitude of a brave man I 
had obliged. So that you see, an action perfectly 
indifferent to me, has given me the friendship of an 
excellent man, the hope of favors from a most en- 
ticing duchess, and the hatred of a pretty woman. 
For I perceive, madam, that my sang froid has 
disconcerted and vexed you. Acknowledge then 
that I have no reason to complain, since, in pay- 
ment of a slight wound, already cured, I have ex- 
cited, at the same time, friendship, love, and hatred, 
for I am foolish or conscientious enough to imagine 
that you will do me the honour of hating me, 
baroness." 

Cecile was thunderstruck — she expected vexation 
or anger on the part of the count, but she found 




I impcrlurbnbla gTavitf, ar cold ind onlm isiller^. 

nfiression rolloHed impresuon rapidly thougb her 
lively aDcl capricious little brain; so that tttough 
alie loved Henry, as we know, ihe hnd intended lo 
tdrmcnt him, to pique turn, perhaps alio she calcu- 
lated nn the embarrassment in which he would find 
bimseir, either topBtdOD OF aoDoy him at her plea- 
aura, unfnrtimately nothing of the kind look place 
— thia unexpected result overthrew all her beautiful 
projacta, and as Henry approached to kiss her hand, 

' take leave — 



'■ Stay, I 



-stay, i 



nd betrayefl hi 



" How happy I should have been to 






nok," -"lid lleury, " hut 



" Well, no« 

"Why nqw I know it is ajest, an ill-tempEred 
ikc on your part Again you want (o deceive me, 
1 bringme to your kneen, and torn me into ridicule 
B you did just now — but Ibe lebsoi 
■as excellent, and I profited hy it" 

" I nm very miseralile," snici Cecile, bursting 



" But wi^cn I tell you I am miserable, (hat I wi 
cause I have c.tuse lo ueep," said Cccilej "} 
weej), for I hate myaeli; I despise myself, for 
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being 80 weak when I thought I was go strong — id 
very weak, and in your presence — weak enough to 
allow you to tee my teaia, and to guesa at their 
cause I— it is dreadful!" 

" Bravo, haroneas, bravo! Mademoiselle Rau- 
coucE could not do it better— but theu there is ^r- 
one present hut myself to enjoy suoh a heaul^fi^ 
scene, to appreciate this audden hurst of U,\eii^-^0 
profound, so brilliant," add Henry, nitl) Aggi 



lot distinguish i tiiM ^on ■ fal|«toir> 
; see that the Uugh mt IMPCM t» •». 
ceal vesBlion; that « WSjIiaq n»M %0 «idWMJ[ 
much to laugh in that muuicr-^ut the MPtW fMi 
have known were, ptiitift, iwdbut aottMae^ ij*, 
or are you so dreadfully ni (a^wbif uitpi^g^ 
that t;ara like these t^rfain ootliingf" A^ilill! 
placed Ileiiry'a hand OD tiMr buroing <^k|, batfaad 
in tears. " Does it (ell yiJU w" ' '- - ■- 

nothing? butgo,ti/,go — you 
me pity you." 

" That ' f[o,' ffM pct&et," (aU H'Vy, " ioi A» 
idea of seiiiiw !j)« baad to wake it f^j DM leaia, 
would have ba| » pradjgio"* i^cC at the ^tMXB — 
unfortunately, miim*i /»" "^ perforiij|«| fjiit 
part for my amuMB m i ) «JMW| wd I know tb«,^^ 
beforehand." 

" You maf lnugJM the effect an aniwer like Ail 
must have had apaa a woman in violent, and oaa sc 
impatient of contiadictioD an Cecils." She uttered 
not a word, but grew dreadfiilly pale — wiped hei 
eyes, and taking Heniy'i hand in botb liers, atu 
trembled like an a^nle*f,alld Mid to him in a low 
and broken voice — 

" M. de Vaudry, I am about, witliout Uudiing, 
(0 make an avowal tbat ought to cauae me to die 
with shame. From the day on whicit I Siat saw 
you, you made a deep impieiiion on tat'- your 
coolness increased it, and the oote yo« aent to me 
made me intoxicated withjoy; can ysuaaywhyl' 
expected you with pleaaufe and sorrow t trhy 1 
langbed,andwhy 1 wept? it would expUBtain^ that 
which I do not myself umiersta^^ jt 'mM tell 
you, in fact, (hat in spite of all—^ fnlj love ro^ — 
yes, I love you; is it not enougb te Niake (Mt ac- 
knowledgment to yon, to huotbi* iBfteU as iM^ly, 
M. de Vaudry I it is not enough tl^i to ecpiate a 
moment of folly of delirium ? Ifo you believe me, 
Monsieur de Vaudry ! oh ! say you do, in heaven's 
e. Why should I apeak lalsely J" 
Perhaps to gain some wager you have laid with 
yourself," replied Henry i "perhaps, while thinking 
of a favoured lover, you said to yourself— 'If M. de 
Vaudry IbroM'a himself at my feet, my lover will be 
laitbful— or else I can be faithless to him without 
being suspected — or perhaps . . . ." 

" Ob, heaven!" and the baroness, with 
of grief that moved the heart of Henry, for he had 
good heart after all — ao be replied — 

" Ceciie, you haie it in your power 
le of you love — he mine — to day." 

At this instant a valet de chambre announoed the 

CHAPTER XXI. 



M. de C'eman, kissing Ceoile's hand,"- 
happy to BcB you look better ; but yon a 
rather pale.'' Then bowing to Henry — ' 
dcliglited ai meeting with you, count, tor I have jait 
arrivi^d Irani Veriairies, and M. de Caatriei has re~ 
quested me ro deliver theie deapatobes into your 
liaiidH, lit' lold me Ihey required instant attention. 
M^idaiuc do Ceman will allo» it." 

" It 19 an order to be at my poat with aa littli 
delay as ]>oa<ible," said Henry, " to leave, if I oai 
do so, ivithin eigbt and forty houra, and proceed u 
AteM, there ta wait for further orders — the ordei 
(Ol iapattUK U rather sudden," he added, exchang- 
i«g a look with the btroneas. 

"'"" devil I" eaid the baron, "and how a 
ady in eight and forty boura I" 
I dnn't imagine we ihsll be under sailing 
s soon an i arritej in this letter M. de 
Cwtrica only oidcra nu to proceed to Brest thua 
iutaliiy, that I way auperinlend tJu equipment of my 
frigate — a iiav axperioiMit is to be made, and i 
novel system of gunnery oiganised." 

'' Then I shall have sufficient time for prepariL- 
tiun," said lbs baroOj "and you will not have to 
iiait for mi. But I must leave you, madam," he 
□bEerved to bit wile, " for thia ia the time fi 
club at {.'undorcet's." 

ThE hjion left the room. 

" III two diys you will leave," said Ceciie. 

" Voa," said Henry, gaily, " I leave, and take 
your husbaud Uwigwitbme — you are indebted to mi 
on that account, at least; it is extremely generous on 
my side, Ibr jierhaps I shall be inauring the happi- 
ness df some favoured lover." 

While uttEiing these words, Henry looking me- 
cbaoicuUy tuirardi the fire place, and perceived the 
letter of the platonie colonel — to stoop, lo seize it 

" Egfid ! I guessed rightly. WeU, madame, was 
i wroii^ iu disbelieving your protestations!" said 
Hpnrv, shewing the letter. 

*■ Well, sir, and what does tliat letter say, i 
Ihal J netd be sfiaid to acknowledge?" answei 
- ■■ „»,lly, 



1 shall not go, sir," cielaimed Ceciie, ' 
have learnt all— yes, sir, M. de St. Cyr paid 
1 to me before you was known to me 
rillen frequently, and I have answered him . 
has never received any other proof of my 
L— believe it— but no, you will not believe it, 
will not believe anything, I say," laid Ce- 



:n tell me you have been unwell," said 



"Yea, Ceciie, I will believe your love, if 
will give me an undoubted proof of it ... you aay 
you love me . . . well, prove it to me. In two daya 
1 leave for a hazardous warJare— perbapa 1 shall 
never again see you. At least, Ceciie, let raje cany 
viith mc the remembrance of having once, at Ua<t, 
heen [ceitain [ was loved — yes, Mored — because I 
know it must be an immense aaorifice on your pait; 
hut then nhdt imiDenae t&ection will it not prove — 
end then how geoeroua it will he to give ao much 
"or so little.— To overwhelm a man with a load of 
mespccted, unheard of happiness. But alas ! I am 
isking this of you, Ceci)e, without aay hope of 
ihtaining it; I know that such a sserifice is aboTS 
I woinan'.i poiver, that since love reigned on earth, 
ucb a proof of love has never been given; in faet, 
!:ecile, I Bik this of you as an atheist demands a 
uiracle, that he may be converted." 
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And he kissed Cecile's hand .... and wept— at 
least I think he did. 

" Oh, it is impossible," said Cecilc, half mad, 
and lost in the midst of the thousand contradictory 
feelings by which she was so violently agitated. 
" Besides, the preparations for M. de Cernans' 
voyage will keep him at home more than ever, so 
that you see it cannot be." 

" A mere excuse," said Henry. 

" An excuse \ oh, heavens ! an excuse !" 

** Well, C«cile, if it be not an excuse, I will show 
you how to reooncile every thing," said Henry, 
after a moment's reflection ; * you have often written 
toM.de St Cyr?" 

" I told you I had." 

** He has your letters?" 

** I believe so." 

" You have his 2" 

" Yes." 

•' There is nothing to compromise you in them ?" 

" No, no ; stay — ^here they are, you may read 
them." 

" Well then, take these letters, and when your 
husband returns, throw yourself at his feet, acknow- 
ledge the correspondence — tell him, that at the mo- 
ment he is about to leave for America, you wish to 
acknowledge a secret that presses heavily on your 
heart ; tell him you have been imprudent — ^but that 
you stopped on the brink of the abyss in time to 
save yourself. As a proof of this, give him the letters 
of M. de St. Cyr, and ask him to allow you to retire 
to a convent, during his absence in America." 

" Well!" 

•* What a child you are ! ... then beg of your 
husband to prooeeil, without delay, to receive yoitr 
letters from the hands of M. de St. Cyr, and to 
restore to kim his own. I have no doubt the baron 
will leave either to night or in the morning — that will 
give us four and twenty hours to ourselves, entirely to 
ourselves, Cecile ; and besides, you will gain by this 
noble acknowledgement, the advantage of inspiring 
your husband with the most incredible confidence 
ever after." 

** It is the demon that inspires thee with these 
ideas," said Cecile. " Oh, it is infamous ! Never, 
no, never will I consent to that — I would sooner 
die — I w«fild sooner you should doubt my love. . ." 

Next noming Baron de Ceman was on the road 
to Nevers, and be said to Imnself — ** Certainly, even 
in Anerioa, a woman of such virtue as this cannot 
be found — ^to stop at the brink of the precipice — to 
have sufficient courage to make such a statement to 
me. But I must acknowledge, also, that I am ex- 
tremely happy in having so conscientioss a man as 
M. de St Cyr to deal with, for, truly, I cannot read 
the passage in his last letter without emotion." 

And the baron read. 

" No, madame, no; I ask nothing — I will never 
ask anything. Do I not possess all — do I not pos- 
sess your affeotioai 2 I would rather face a hundred 
deaths than oause you to betray your sacred duties 
— to endanger, in the most remote degree, your 
peace of mind, and the hcmor of a brave man, who 
deserves, in so many respects, to be happy. Pay 
him every attention, madame, and that without 
hypocrisy — £tx love like ours never degrades the 
soul, it ennobles it, and bludes not — we are 
proud of it, for there is nothing but what is pure 
and irreproachable, in the etherial sympathy that 
elevates two souls as they rise above the material 
passions of -this world.' 

" Aiaitdbls, admirable," said the baron, aa he 
replaoad tht IttUn in his pocket book i ** this M. 



de St Cyr is a perfect antique^ and I cannot be 
angry with him, or with my wife either." 

And night came on, and the baron drew near to 
the town of Nevers. 

CHAPTER XXII. ^^ 

Three scenes during one night. 
In how many different ways is time spent. — St. Augustik. 

SCENE THE FIRST. 

This scene occurred at Paris : at the time the 
Baron de Ceman arrived at Nevers, — it was a dark, 
cold, and stormy night, the rain fell in torrents, and 
strong gusts of wind lashed the house tops, that were 
streaming with water. The passengers in the streets 
were few in number, and the sound of their footsteps 
alone interrupted the monotonous murmur of the 
overflowing water pipes. 

At the extremity of the Faubourg St. Antoine the 
building then called the Hopital was at that time 
situated, a place for the confinement and seclusion of 
girls who had lived a bad life, and women charged 
with robbery or other crimes. 

Here the Duchess d'Almeda was confined. 

On this dark and rainy night the environs of this 
dismal building apx>eared completely deserted. 

A narrow and winding bye-street extended along 
the foot of the wall by which one of the court yards 
of the prison was enclosed. 

In this narrow street, a man enveloped in a cloak, 
appeared anxiously to wait for some signal, contin- 
ually looking attentively at the top of the wall, and 
listenuig to every sound. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, a stone to which 
a long cord was attached, fell at the foot of the man in 
the cloak, who, throwing his cape on one side, caught 
hold of the stone and pulled the cord gently ; the 
latter was no doubt held by some one on the other 
side of the wall, for his signal was answered by an- 
other pull at the cord. Perez, for he it was, quickly 
attached to this cord a rope ladder with thin iron rods 
for steps, again repeated tiie signal, and the ladder 
glided over the wall. 

At this iustant the rain and wind appeared to re- 
double their fiiry, the water fell in sheets, so white, 
that it resembled a mist in the midst of the darkness 
the storm whistled and howled with violence, and made 
the leafless branches of the few trees that sarmounted 
the wall crackle agam. 

When he heard a second stone fall, Perez firmly 
seised the extremity of the rope ladder and clung 
&st to it, and by its sudden tension you might sup- 
pose that the prisoner had begun to mount on the 
other side of the wall. 

This climbing continued for a few minutes, when 
suddenly the ladder received a violent jerk, Perez 
started, and the greatest portion of the ladder came 
into his hands,--iie uttered a cry cf horror. 

You may well imagine his terror, by considering 
that the sudden shock by which the ladder was loos- 
ened, caused him to believe that Rita, too weak to 
reach the top of the wall, had fallen, had wounded 
herself, perhaps was killed. Imagine then what this 
devoted man must have felt, — there, breathless with 
fear, his ear applied to the wall, whose thickness 
separated Ilita from him, — imagine the dreadful 
agony of this man, crouched upon the earth, and en- 
deavouring to hear through the mute and pitiless 
stones the cries of the unfortunate duchess — saying 
to himself, *' She is there, on the same ground, en 
the same level as I am, behind this wall, whose thick- 
ness oxoeeds the length of my arm, — I hear nothing, 



1 1 see nothing !" It was a dreadftil moment. 



Jng»l 
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THE TEMPTATION; OR, 



But a ray of hope re-animated Perez, a stone fell 
near him, and he saw the ladder again drawn towards 
the top of the wall, and become tightly str lined. 

He was at his post again. 

Five minutes afterwards Rita, dressed as a man, 
appeared on the summit of the lofty wall, and cau- 
tionsly descended. 

The duchess was soon free, and Perez kneeling 
before her, kissed her hands — ^he could not speak, his 
emotion was too strong. 

" Perez — Perez," said Rita, " my good and trusty 
Perez ! has ....*' 

She grew more feeble, staggered, and fainted. 

The rain still continued, and the wind redoubled 
its violence, Perez was in dreadful distress for fear 
the watch going its rounds should discover them. 
He tried every possible means to bring Rita to her 
senses, and being imsucccssful, he determined to 
to carry her, and taking her in his arms he preceded 
a few steps. 

But the freshness produced by her wet garments, 
and the constant beating of the rain on her face, re- 
stored the duchess ; she opened her eyes and said, 
" where am I ?" 

Perez stopped. 

** Give me a little time to recover, Perez," she said, 
" place me against that wall, for I am very weak and 
dreadfully bruized — that fall was so painful ; my hands 
are all covered with blood, and my head also, — Oh I 
I thought I should never have risen again. But 
come — courage, Perez — see you not everything fa- 
vours me ? even this storm is of service to us ; come, 
Perez, hope, courage, — I told you truly we ought 
never to despair." 

And the miserable woman recovered all her strength 
and all her energy by that fixed and exalting idea, 
resting on the arm of Perez, bruized, covered with 
mud, streaming with water and blood, did Rita, con- 
ducted by her squire, reach the rue de faubourg St. 
Antoine, for Perez, with exceeding prudence, had 
abstained from seeking a jkicrc near the little street 
of the Ilopitalf for fear of awakening suspicion. He 
expected to find a carriage in the faubourg St. An- 
toine where they were usually met with, thanks to 
the neighbourhood of the little dwellings of the great 
lords, which were nearly all situated in that quarter, 
for in those days they very prudently made use oif 
Jhcres to convey them to those mysterious abodes, 
being able more easily to preserve their incognito 
in those modest vehicles, which passed unnoticed. 

Perez and the duchess began to despair of meet- 
ing with a coach, when they at length saw one at 
twenty paces distance, entering the little rue de Si, 
Marcel. 

Make haste, madame," said Perez, " perhaps that 
carriage is empty." 

They were soon within call of the coach. 

" Stop !" cried Perez, running after it 

The coachman made no answer. 

" Stop, if your carriage be empty," cried Perez 
again, when he came up with it. 

At the sound of Perez's voice one of the windows 
was lowered. 

" My coach is full,'" said the coachman whipping 
the horses, while Perez hung on at the bridle. 

" We must see that," cried the duchess, rushing 
to the open window. 

A man suddenly thrust out his head, exclaiming, 
" Be off, sir, if you have any respect for your life !" 

The unfortunate duchess uttered a dreadful cry 
and fell to the ground. 

That man, it was Ae— it was Henry I — Henry with 
a woman enveloped in her hood. 



At the cry of the duchess, Perez dropped the bridle 
to render her assistance. 

The coachman whipped his horses, and Perez could 
hear these words of Henry : — ** Take heart, my dear 
angel — be comforted Cecile — it is only a drunken 



man. 



SCENE THE SECOND. 



TuE boudoir of a little house, rue Si, Martin, a gusli 
of soft and invisible light firom the centre of the 
domed ceiling, spread a mysterious brilliancy through 
the delightful room. A large, clear, and blazing 
fire sparkled in a granite fire place, wreathed with 
gold ; the well-closed windows were hidden by thick 
satin curtains ; the air was perfumed by a parterre of 
fiowers, which occupied one side of the boudoir, hung 
with white velvet, covered with blue and silver flowers. 
The howling of the storm, only heard through the 
double windows and thick draperies, was indistinct 
and distant. 

Its plaintive murmur completed by its contrast 
the harmony of this scene of delight, for it is said to 
be, and I believe it, an inexpressible pleasure to hear 
the wind sigh and the rain rattle, when in a sweet 
little room, near a large fire, half reclining close to 
the woman you adore, your head resting on her kneees, 
you talk of love, looking forward to a delicate supper 
and a long night of pleasure. 

And Henry enjoyed this delightful happiness, in 
the little dwelling we have just described. 

Henry, seated amorously at Cecile's feet, his 
hand in hers, gazed on her with eyes beaming with 
love. 

** How I still tremble, Henry," said Madame de 
Ceman, " that roan wi'h his frightful features." 

" Why, my angel, do you expect to find men who 
wander about the streets at this time of night parti- 
cularly handsome ?" 

** Oh ! do not joke, Henry, I am too much 
alarmed." 

" Alarmed at what, dear angel ? — a drunken man 
stopped our carriage, there is nothing astonishing 
in that, — the man was very ugly — that again was very 
natural ; — so calm thy fears, so much 1 love thee, 
yes, I love thee truly — oh, truly ! there is something 
so unexpected, so extraordinary in our attachment, 
that it is impossible it can be common or vulgar." 

" Henry ! Henry I how often has this place heard 
vows of the same nature ?" 

** For that to have been the case, Cecile, it were 
needful you should have been here, that these mirrors 
should have reflected thy sweet eyes, thy rosy mouth, 
thy voluptuous form ; but no, it is only now they 
have that felicity, — ^but stay, I am jealous of these 
mirrors — no, after all, no, on the contrary I love 
them, I love them as I should love the echo that re- 
peated the sound of thy dear voice." 

** In truth, Henry, it is a dream," said Cecile, her 
eyes half closed, '* Oh ! I must think it is a dream." 

" Yes, Cecile — yes, my angel — it is a dream, a 
golden dream, believe it to be one, — and in after 
times when you recal this day, glittering with plea- 
sure and love, oh, say to yourself, ' The pleasure was 
too great, the love too passionate, its ardour too en- 
ervating, — ^yes, it was a dream !' But then do you 
know," said Henry smiling, " do you know, Cecile, 
it would be marvellously s^ange if so real a reality 
should be a dream ?" 

'* Oh, be silent!" 

" Well, I will be silent, my angel, I will be silent 
— my kisses shall speak for me. A long kiss, that 
mounting from thy beautiful flngers so delicate and 
slender, along thy white and rounded arm, shall say 
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better than I can, * I love this charming hand, this 
heavenly arm !* I will be silent, and when ray lips 
close thy eyelids, will not the amorous pressure say 
to you better than my voice, * Oh ! I love — I love 
those bright eyes that cast upon me looks that kill V 
I will be silent. 

" Oh ! no, speak, speak, Henry ! oh, let me hear 
that voice I love so much, thy gentle voice ; — ^buttell 
me, Henry, why do each of thy w^ords vibrate so long 
in my heart after thou hast spoken? — whence comes 
that soft langour that enervates me ? — why is it the 
same to me whether I die to-morrow or in an hour ? 
for never, oh, never did I feel such felicity ; — ^whence 
comes the pleasure that overcomes me ? that vague 
and voluptuous feeling that circulates through me, 
and is deliciously concentrated in one of thy kisses ? 
Yes, if you kiss my eyes, it is a pleasure ; if you kiss 
my hands, it is still pleasing ; a pleasure to die, a 
pleasure to make heaven jealous ! Why is this ? — 
tell me, Henry." 

Why ? my Cecile, said Henry, encircling Cecile's 
beautiful waist with both his arms and resting his 
head on her bosom. " Why is this ? It is because 
you follow the instinct of thy heart, that tells thee 
* He loves thee,' because two hearts, that are made 
for each other, always confess themselves to each 
other, because ....** 

Henry did not conclude, for at that instant the 
doors of the boudoir slightly grated on their hinges 
and opened without the appearance of any one, dis- 
closed a small dining room, the walls of which were 
ornamented with paintings m scarlet and gold. A 
large fire blazed in a marble chimney piece loaded 
with flowers that mingled their varied colours with 
the light of the candles glittering in crystal can- 
delabra. 

The table rose by means of a moveable flooring 
according to the custom of the day, and two little 
side boards covered with every thing that was neces- 
sary for the service of the supper, dispensed with the 
inconvenience of servants. 

** I have to make a very painful confession," said 
Henry, with a bashful air, and at the same time 
seating himself close, very close, to Cecile, " and 
that is, I have a most ravenous appetite." 

"And I," said Cecile, more bashfully still, "I 
scarcely dare to say that, I am dying of hunger." 

"What happiness this is, CecUe — stay, placa 
yourself here, close to me. By heavens ! love is a 
good thing, but an excellent supper and love at the 
same time are two good things." 

So they supped, it must be acknowledged in the 
midst of bashful looks and blushes, but still they 
supped, and excellently too. And we are obliged 
to confess that by a cursed and fatal reaction of the 
physical on the moral attributes, their eyes became 
more sparkling, their cheeks more rosy; Cecile's 
lips glowed vfiih a more lively carmine, her teeth 
were of a more dazzling whiteness. 

The tinge of gentle melancholy, which had pre- 
sided at the commencement of the evening, was 
ejSkced by frank and reiterated laughter, so that when 
the musical clock annoimced midnight, Henry ex- 
clain^d, " It is twelve o'clock, Cecile !" 

Scarcely was the word pronounced when the fold- 
ing doors of the boudoir closed, and the dining 
apartment was deserted. 

SCENE THE THIRD. 

Nearly at the same hour and on the same night, 
another scene occured, at Nevers, in an apartment 
occupied by M. de St Cyr. 
M. db St Cyr was thirty years of age, fair and 



fresh coloured, a handsome countenance, mild eyes, 
a noble and reserved air ; he was grave and cool in 
his manner, and full of dignity, even when taking a 
pinch of stufll 

It is midnight M. de St Cyr had just had his 
hair put in paper by his valet ; he had dismissed 
him, and seating himself near the fire had taken up 
a small pocket-book of green satin ornamented wiui 
a garland of forget-me-nots and immortelles ; he drew 
from it a packet of letters, spread them on the table, 
and read them slowly. 

They were Cecile's letters. 
" No answer to my two last," said M. de St Cyr, 
after having read over and over again his amorous 
correspondence. ** Singular woman — yes, singular, 
for in the midst of the general license that bears all 
along with it, she remains unspotted, and, in my 
opinion, she is superior to a perfectly virtuous 
woman. My Cecile ; yes, I can say my Cecile, as 
least my Cecile resists, strives — oh what pain and 
pleasure are there not in the thought that she loves 
me, but loves virtue more. It is a preference that 
charms at the same time that it distresses you. It 
is now nearly six months since she accepted my ser- 
vices and these letters are the only pledge of love I 
have received — ^what did I say — ^wretch that I am— 
the only pledge, and is not the sincere aflfection of an 
adorable and adored woman enough? No other 
pledge, what would I then — infamous man, dis- 
honour her, debase her in her own eyes, and cause 
her to blush in her husband's presence, expose her 
to the sufferings of remorse and for what?.. ..the 
love that unites us excuses the censure of the world, 
because it is not of the world— chaste love, noble 
and elevated love, on which we proudly smile, 
because we have sacrificed to it every base and 
miserable material idea. . . .love. . . . 

Unfortunately this touching monologue was inter- 
rupted by the sound of a post-chaise stopping at the 
door of the mansion, and by the sudden entry of M. 
de St. Cyr's valet as pale as death, who had only 
time to say, " M. le Baron de Ceman, he is close 
behind me." 

At these words the letters re-entered the green 
pocket-book as if by enchantment 

When M. de Ceman entered the room he found 
M. de St Cyr cool and calm, standing before the 
fire. 

M, de St. Cyr, To what chance am I indebted for 
a visit from M. de Ceman. 

Baron, Will you have the kindness, sir, to desire 
your servants to withdraw. 

M, de St, Cyr, You have come though a dreadful 
night, sir — the cause must have been most impor- 
tant 

Baron, Most important, sir — but stay, let us cut 
short all formalities and speak frankly, you have 
written to my wife and she has answered your let- 
ters. I know all about it. 
M, de St, Cyr, Sir ! 

Baron {showing a packet). It is useless denying it, 
here are your letters. 

M, de St, Cyr, I see now the cause of your visit ; 
I am at your service whenever you please. 

Baron, Listen to me^ sir. Yesterday, my wife, 
hearing that I was about to proceed to America, 
threw herself at my feet — she did not weep ; but her 
downcast eyes, her pale cheeks, her agitation, told 
me she was about to repeal an important secret In 
fact, sir, she told me all, her remorse, and her fears 
She told me all, sir, and gave me your letters beg- 
ging I would proceed at once and return them to 
you, claiming a restoration of her corre&^xsdisaBaR^ 
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80 that she might run no danger during my 
absence, and she implored as a lavour that I would 
place her in some conrent while I remained in Ame- 
rica. 

I Iwre read your tetters, iSr, and, although St was 
ah unpleasant diicoyery fot t husband to make, I 
ha?e be6n greatly comforted by them, fA finding that 
ray wife was still fmiooeBt, inA that, instead of 
(abusing you^ fidtal «fceiidan«y\ you had, oh th6 con- 
tra^, 6treng<)hened Ceoile in her attachm«nt to her 
duties, contenting yourself with A pWO And disinter-* 
tested affection ; with a mtnti like you, sir, the busi- 
taess is soon settled — I ought to have cofne here to 
insult you, and cut 3rour throat, or lose my owti life 
— ^With you^ M. de St. Cyr, I shall act difterently, 
here are your letters (/ie throws them in the fire), I 
hope that you will honourably make A sacrifice of the 
teame kind. 

M. de St, Cyr, Vour behaviour is so noble, sir, 
Ithat I eaunot but respond in the same manner to an 
action so flattering and honourable to Ine — here are 
Madame de Ceman's letters {he tiirowt them in the 
fire). 

Baron, And now, sir, I thank you for your noble 
belniviour. which I wdl appreciate, for men like you 
tire becoming riire. 

M, de St, Cyr, We are friends for life or death, 
Uiolds out his hand), grant me your friendBhip, sir — 
I am worthy of it ; I hope I slwll show myself n»ore 
worthy still. 

(They embrace with intense affection.) 

Baron. And now, wr, I must bid you adieu. 

M, de St. Cyr, In this dreadful weather — do not 
think of it, to-morrow will be time enough. 

Baron. To-morrow, to-morrow ! and my wife, my 
Cecile expecting me ; to-morrow I consider her 
anguish, sir ... . to-morrow when at this pre- 
sent moment she is distracted, weeping, with dis • 
bevelled hair, contemplating the result o? this meet- 
ing, fencying perhaps, poor creature, tiiat we are 
cutting each others' throats. 

M, de St, Cyr. I cfomprohend your impatience, sir, 
I hear the arrival of your horses, once more, adieu, 
adieu ! 

Baron, Adieu, M. de St Cyr. What I am about 
to say a gallant man like you will understaBd-— Ootne 
to Paris to-morrow, I will ptesem you to Madame 
de Ceman — certain that during my absence she can* 
not have a better mentor, or a friend aaore worthy of 
toy esteem and confidence. 

M. de St, Cyr. (with a conscientious dignified look.) 
I reckoned on this, sir. 

Baron, (embracing him,) All your conduct is 
summed up in two worda^-^otn^ Cyr, 

M. de St. Cyr, (again embracing him.) You com- 
pletely understand me — Ceman, 

(The Barcn kaves the room and the post-cJiaise is 
heard to drive ^ff,) 

M. de St. Cyr, Thus you sea, thanks to my honest 
and virtuous behaviour, a connexion that might have 
overwhelmed three persons 'with deatli or despair, 
has had the bonds of honour and probity, by which 
it is united, more firmly drawn-^compare this to 
criminal love. Well, say wiiat you wiU, virtue is; 
both beautiful and honourabLd, and this is k proof of 

it 

And M. de St Cyr slept Bke a virtuous maiiy as 
he was. 

At the end of this night, employed in such various 
ways — about six o'clock in t'he morning the door of 
M. deVaudry's modest dwellii>(g opened mysteriously, 
and Cecile prudently wri^t up, got into a fiacre. 

The baron returned from I^evers at eleven o'elock 



in the forenoon, and joyfully embraced his wife, 
finding her as he expected pale and depressed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE TWO RROTHERI. 

Man rises above the earth on two wings — simpUeity and 
parity ; simplfclty shouM be in the intention, and purity in 
the affection.-<^THOMAS A'Ksiims. 

Nothing was changed in the little dweilifig of St. 
Rekiah, the quiet and modest abode of the two bro- 
thers. Thei« was the same solitude, the same calm. 
Sulpice had returned to his accustomed domestic 
duties, which had been neglected a little during the 
absence of Eumphius, for wh^ the astromer was 
sojourning at Paris, poor Sulpice remained in an 
unusual state of apathy and torpor. 

The minute details of the household, to which he 
gave himself up with so much pleasure, in the hopes 
of being useful to his brother, were neglected as soon 
as Rumphius was no longer eoncemed. Living upon 
fruit, and pacing the greater part of the day in tears 
in the astronomer's chamber, the miserable Sulpice 
led so melancholy a life since his separatiou from 
Rtumphius, that, properly speaking, the fifteen days 
ought not to be reckoned as part of his existence, 
for, as we have said, the only cohstant end of all Sul- 
pice' s endeavours was to spare his brother the least 
inconvenience. So, tfeat this object being as it were 
the very soul of the good brotlier, the soul once ab> 
sent, Uie body remained inert, and, as it were, life- 
less. 

But then w4iat transports, what joy when Rrnnphius 
returned ; and he had been at St Renan now for two 
days. You ought to have seen how tenderly Sulpice 
aeted towards his brother, with what veneratkm, 
scawjely venturing to speak to him, for he was aware 
of the silent fits of the astronomer, but watching his 
eyes, he *rove to discover by his looks whether the 
journey had fatigued him, or if its results had been 
satisfactory. 

You ought to hJive seen with what profotmd plea* 
stire Sulpice preqf>ar«d his brother's firgt repast, how 
promptly it was served up I 

But the Tuo^ astonishing and incompi^heAsible 
thing was, Ruffnj»hitis for the ^st time seemed to 
notice his brothrer's actions, and that which was still 
more extraordinary, Humphius, is contradiction to 
his usual habit, uttered not the slightest contradic- 
tion, and passed the first evening after his arrival 
without scolding Soiree. 

Sulpice looking upon litis quiet and this Knusual 
cahn as the result of the fatigue of his journey^ was 
XM)t much alarmed at it, but "^he next day, finding l^e 
astronomer still in a good humour, and not hearing 
hitn uttdr one han^ or unpleasant word, or propound 
an ambiguous or ombaorassing question, Sulpice isQ- 
agined Rumphius was seriously indi^osed, and be- 
gan to make himself oneafty. 

He made up his mind, therefore^ to question his 
Wother as to the state of his health, if on the third 
day he exhibited the same symptoms. 

And we have now reached the third day. 

It happened after f^ frugal repast of the two bro- 
thers, when Rumphius appeared more absorbed tlian 
■usual, that suddenly he awoke from his reverie and 
addressed himself to Sulpice. 

" At length we are once more united," he observed 
^th a sigh. 

** Ah ! yes, happily imited, asd never to be sepa- 
rated again, — is it not so, bniAior?" r0|i9ied S«l])iioa. 
For if you knew how misenibie I «m ««%y Ifroai you, 
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— and yet I should not have heen miserahle if you 
was gratified with your journey. Pardon my selfish- 
nest, but I could not help being unhappy, — Oh ! yes, 
brother, you must pardon me, for I endured much 
when away from you, and should very soon have 
come to you, if you had insisted on my remaining 
here, by myself. 

And the eyes of the poor and good creature again 
filled with tears at the mere remembrance of those 
long, melancholy, and dismal days he had passed 
alone. 

" My good Sulpice," said Rumphius much moved, 
for his position was cruel even for a mind dried up 
by analysis like that of Rumphius. 

The astronomer had promised the count to go with 
him to India, and nothing in the world could have 
induced him to give up his voyacfe ; but in spite of 
his selfishness, and his philosophical scorn of the 
limited intellect of Sulpice, Rumphius felt himself 
much affected when he was about to explain himself 
to this man of so inferior a nature. 

And this fear was natural, for never did the science 
of a Newton, the genius of a Buonaparte, the power 
of a Louis XIV., protect a man from the feeling of 
trouble and admiration, which the quiet beams of a 
serene and placid soul impose on it, a childish soiil, 
that finds such powerful arms in its resignation, such 
immense superiority in its simple devotion. 

" My good Sulpice, at length we are re-united, — 
but let us think no more of that," said Rumphius 
mechanically, for he had not courage to tell his bla- 
ther the fatal news. 

" Oh ! I have already forgotten my trouble, I only 
spoke of it because I am so happy,'* said Sulpice, 
" Oh, so very happy ! — for a long time to come you 
will not leave me, — is it not so, brother ? because 
your patron, the Count de Yaudry, is about to embark 
ac Brest, and will no doubt be a long time before he 
retiums, and so it will be long before we are again 
separated, — is it not so, brother V* 

** Certainly, Sujbice, he sails for IndiSy— what a 
delightful v(^age that must be !" 

" Oh ! certainly, a delightful voyage,'* r^ied Snl- 
pice with his usual submission. 

** Such a voyage is I should like to have taken if 
I were younger ; but, bah! at my age I must not 
think of it,** said Rumphim, who was not particularly 
adroit at arriving at his ends lij well managed tran- 
sitions. 

^ Oh ! certainly, brotiier, you sve quite right not 
to think of it.** 

" Oh ! I think no more of it, Sulpiee, I only say 
it must be a delightful voyage,-*-only imagine, to see 
with your own eyes what the books have so imper- 
fectly taught, to see the Brahmins, and conferse 
with them on the Nitp Hocat, or the morality of the 
Hindoo religion ; to witness the sacrifices of the 
Vanaprcuty Brahmins, of which we have at present 
such an imperiect idea, and the sacrifice of the Ekitmt 
and the little JSArlam, and the great Ekmrn, and the 
legends of the Sanscrit, and the giant enemies of the 
Vanaparsties. 

And Rumphius became by degrees more an- 
imated in as he proceeded in his speech, by de- 
grees his ardour for science awoke, and made him 
less and less sensible to the fear of woundhig his 
brother's feelings by informing him of his project in 
so unexpected a manner. 

*' Atlength,'* exclaimed Rumphius with increasing 
excitement, " at length to see with my own eyes, 
Sulpice, to see and hear a true Brahmin, a Brahmin 
in flesh and blood, perform the Sandia ! to see him 
with his thtmib and index finger press his two nos- 



trils, and pronounce the word Ron six times, holding 
his breath and thinking of fire, and in that manner 
symbolically burning his body ! Will you not envy 
me, Sulpice ? you cannot comprehend my happiness. 
I shall read in the Talmud — penetrate the mystery of 
symbols — understand the allegory, among others, of 
the giant Ravana, the burs of whose body resembled 
the trees of a mighty forest, and who, when at war 
with the gods, fixed a rock to the extremity of eaeh 
of these hairs, and advancing armed in this manner 
into the midst of the hostile army, had but to shake . 
himself thus, br-r-r, and by the violent action cause 
the rocks to fly to the right and left, falling thick as 
hail, and crushing his enemies even to the last man ! 
But what is that to the hope of penetrating the sym- 
bol of Rama, who had ten heads and three hundred 
and sixty-five arms !— only consider, I shall find out 
these and a hundred others. Will it not delight you 
— will it not make you even tremble with joy t The 
very idea of my voyage will fill you with trans- 
port !*' 

" I do not understand you, brother,** said Sulpice 

" True, True, you are right, — well, then, since we 
must come to it at last," said Rumphius with the 
resolution of despair, " the Count de Vandry has 
proposed that I should accompany him to India — I 
have accepted his ofier, and in eight days I rejoin 
him at Brest, that I may proceed uong with him." 

At this unexpected and overwhelming information 
the blood of Sulpice was checked in its course, he 
became pale as death, and stammered out in accents 
of despair, while his eyes were filled with tears — 

" Leave ! leave ! — and I, brother, I !*• 

And he was on his knees before Rumphius, and 
grasped his hands. 

** You t well, you,** murmured Rumphius, ** yon 
will wait here for my return, — ^you have been without 
me for fifteen days and you are not dead." 

*' Oh ! it is impossible, It is impossible ! — go alone ! 
it must not be, brother^" said Sulpice, his hands 
joined. 

** It is possible, and it shall be so, because I de- 
sire it After all I have no need of you,** said Rum- 
phius in a tone of voice he intended should be harsh, 
but which the emotion of his features belied. 

At these cruel words Sulpice stood up, calm and 
noble ... he wiped his tears, and for the first time 
in his life, said, with extraordinary decision, such as 
you could not expect in a man usually so submlssiTe 
and timid. 

'* Whether you wish or not, if you go to India, 
brother, I accompany you." 

** What madness,** sud the Astronomer. 

'' It ought not to be called madness, brother. 
Listen !** And the voice of Sulpice became almost 
threatening. " It is not madness, it is a right I 
have acquired by my devotion to you, now of twenty 
years standixig — it is a right I have also acquired by 
the promise 1 made our rather on his death-bed, that 
I would never leave you — and 1 am determined to 
make use of my privilege. Do you hear, brother V* 

Rumphius was silent, unable to bear the imposing 
and almost inspired look of Sulpice, who every in- 
stant became more animated. 

" How, brother, did you imagine that, knowing 
you to be in the midst of the thousand dangers of 
a voyage by sea, I would remain here breathing use- 
less prayers for you ? Did you believe, that when 
here on dry land, in this solitude, I have scarcely 
been able to prevent some privation, some impru- 
dent act, injuring your health, or deranging your 
studies. You imagined I would letyoul}e alone, 
on board ship, wandering over forel^ Ujc^j^.^ -wsAV 
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occupying yourself with details of which you have 
not the least id«a. Who would take care of you, 
brother? who would lead jou? who would put the 
bread into your hand, and the wine to your lips ? 
who would come during the night, while you, half 
undressed, was watching the stars ? who would come 
and protect you from cold ? Did you believe it, 
brother ? You thought that, knowing you buried 
in the midst of an existence so new to you, I should 
leave you idone ! No, no ! whether you consent or 
not, once again — I will follow you I Listen to me, 
brother — ^have I bound my life to yours for the pur- 
pose of seeing the fruit of twenty years of brotherly 
affection annihilated in an hour? I will follow you — 
once again, whether you will or no» . I will follow 
you, brother." 

This simple, determined, and noble language con- 
founded Rumphius — ^the philosopher was completely 
beaten, it was pitiful to see him, he sobbed like a 
detected school-boy, and not knowing how to answer, 
he thought of asking the mediation of Henry, and 
in his turn said, in a submissive tone, and with 
much emotion — 

•* But I do not know vihether Count de Vaudry 
will consent to your following me, Sulpice." 

" Whether he will consent ! brother, do you 
doubt it ? You are insulting the count ; oh, I pro- 
mise you he will consent, when I say to him — 
Count, my brother can no more do without me than 
he can feel without hands, or see without eyes, 
while my brother is thinking, I am acting for him. 
His labours are precious to ihe country, count ; and 
in order that he may devote himself more entirely to 
science which claims him, his life must be freed 
from all those miserable material cares that would 
disturb him in his labours ; who then could fulfil 
these duties with regard to him, better than myself? 
who will dare dispute the task with me? But, 
count, I only request that I may be with my bro- 
ther, that is all, to be in the same vessel with him, 
— the rest' is of no moment, you may put me 
among the sailors, you may treat me the same 
as them; what I want, count, is to be near my 
brother, and you cannot, you will not, refuse me 
that." 

** Well, well then, make it your business *o speak 
to him, Sulpice ; I will not meddle with it" 

** Oh, leave it to me, brother — all I require is 
you approbation," said Sulpice, too happy in the 
astronomer's acquiescence, and again becoming 
humble and submissive. 

For, by a curious psycological phenomenon, the 
transitory ezcitementf to which Sulpice was indebted 
for his eloquence, disappeared at once, when its end 
was gained. 

It would be useless to endeavour to penetrate the 
mysterious cause of this, let us content ourselves 
then with saying, that after this scene, the good 
Sulpice became what he ever had been, calm, patient, 
negative — and that Rumphius, having delivered 
himself of his secret, again became a dreamer, 
and scolded and argued, according to custom, and 
that life of the two brothers went on much in the 
usual manner, and was but little changed by the 
preparations for their departure, which Sulpice 
made with his ordinary patience and care. 

Three days afterwards, Rumphius received a letter 
from Paris, to the following effect : — 

'* Sir, — The count, my master, has charged me 
with the honor of informing you that he will be at 
Brest the second day after you receive this letter, 
and he requests you will make your preparations as 
speedily as possible, for the count must leave Brest 



at the beginning of January, at the latest 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Germcau, 

December, 1780. Valet de Ch'ambre." 

At the bottom of the letter the following words, 
written in haste, were in the hand-writing of Henry. 

** Hasten your arrival my good Rumphius, a devil 
of an adventure obliges me to have without the hast 
delay," 

** A devil of an adventure," said Rumphius, 
thoughtfully. *'Ah, I understand it — it must be 
the duel with M. de Cernan, it was to have taken 
place the day after I left . . . and I forgot my un- 
easiness !" 

*« Fi^ht, brother I should he be killed !" 

In tms involuntary exclamation of the gentle Sul- 
pice might be found the genn of this homicidal idea, 
Should he he kilhd, my brother would remain with mc, 
and avoid the dangers into which he is perhaps run- 
ning, 

Rumphius replied — *• Wounded, it is not unlikely 
— ^for the baron was much wronged." 

" How 80, brother ?" said Sulpice. 

" Oh, for reasons you cannot understand," an- 
swered Rumphius, with a ridiculously mysterious 
air. 

Two days afterwards, the two brothers arrived at 
Brest, followed by their slight baggage, and the little 
house of St Renan remained under the care of an 
aged woman. 

Sulpice shed, in secret, a few tears, which the 
recollection of former days spent in that retreat 
drew from him, but he said nothing to his brother, 
and even endeavoured to appear to be more lively 
than usual. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BREST. 

There are among them unhappy men who are consoled by 
no one — these are Jealous husbands : there are those that all 
the world hates — these are Jealous husbands: there are 
those that all the world despise — these are jealous husbands. 

Montesquieu. 

It is worthy of notice that our people place valour in the 
first rank of the virtues. — ^Montaioke. 

In 1780, as in 1830, the life of a naval officer at a 
fortified port, has always been monotonous. 

But it is particularly for those, who being stran- 
gers to the town, and without family connexions, 
that the days drag on so long and wearisome, for 
but little variety can be found in what is called 
society ; this society, like all society in provincial 
towns, being only amusing to those, who constantly 
living in their own circle, are au fait to the sem- 
piternal lies, jokes, and rivalries on which the wits 
of the neighbourhood usually revolve. But, in fact, 
it would all appear foolish enough to a poor devil 
just arrived from Versailles, Paris, or Chili. — So you 
have to choose between the beer and smoke of the 
estaminets, the falsettos of a paltry theatre, or the 
most complete solitude. 

Thus the three officers of the frigate, commanded 
by Captain Vaudry, would have had to make this 
embarrassing choice, for they were perfect strangers 
at Brest, if tiiey had not hit upon the notable idea of 
meeting every evening at the house of one or 
other of their party, and there getting-up for the 
occasion, a Itttle Paris, in th0 foggy atmosphere of 
Brittany. 

In this manner they lived on their mutual remi- 
niscences, commmiicating to each other the letters 
they received from the court, and thus renovating. 




a BDiall degree the happy Uh of Farii or ver- 

sailliui Tor whidi the; sighed so deeply. 

These three intimates, is they nere called, nere 
tlieMnrtjuiade Miran, the Chevaliec de Monval. both 
maigna en board the vessel, and the Baron de Saint 
iauvciir, garde du poriUon, peribnning the duties of 
in ml6reT on board. 

Every evening after dinner they aBoembted round 
Ft blading fire, before which an immense vessel of hot 
water yiaa simmering, intended as a component for 
punch ftiid coffee, or tea (the use of which waabepn- [ 
ti> became est^lishod among tbe oristocrocy.) 
.■ three friends held long couversations on voy- | 
ages, bottles, VeisaiUes, Paris, and the Indies, played 
little, and read the letters they received from their 
innierDiiB correspondents. They had met this even- 
iii; at Ihe Marquis de Miran'a. 

Thr Chevalier de Monval had arrived, and they 
tnited for the Boron de Saint -Sauvenr. 



The aputment ot m. ae miron consisted of three 
of those large furnished rooms which have, in n 
mind, so sad and singular an sppenronce. 

The two young men hod established themselves in 
the least eitensive of these apartments, nbicb nas 
called a salon, but thanks to an immerse sparkling 
fire, a tluck CMpet and large cnrtaiiis, by which the 
windows were hidden bare you might well pnss a 
winter's evening redining on one of those three 
I couches with which the room wns furnished. Bippin?;| 
I from time to time a glass of reeking punph, or a cupi 

" What the devil can make that wmpleton Saint-' 
I Sauveur so late," said Monval, " I hope to heaven 
I be will not disappoint us, we are quite out of news, 
I and must reckon on hia bringing ns some." 

" Faith, Monval. that was an unlucky courier to- 
day," siud M. de Miran, ■' and to mend the matter, 
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we had to pass ten hours in the equipment of that 
cursed frigate." ' 

** Without reckoning the mortal fatigue of having 
that devil of a lieutenant at our heels," said Monval. 

** Oh; confound him, the blue* tiiat he is," re 
plied Miran, ** he is so proud of profving he under- 
stands his husiness, a matter that so ate disputes. 
And then he is so coarse and insolent ia. his manners, 
luckily for him, only when in service^ liowever, if tlu(t 
were not the case, my dear fellow, there would tm 
blood spflt." 

** Bah!'' said Moimd, " he k half mad. We 
ought to amuse oaraehres with himr I, for my party 
am so submissive in the performari^ of my dialiii^ 
that I make him half wild, but, onee out of thtf M^ 
gate, and I'll make this worthy Mr Thomas 
for his impertinence, who I rather Aspect to b« 
because he is only called Thomas, although h<r tfftd 
his friend Gideon, our worthy doctor, are constnetly 
snarling at the noblesse." 

Gideon," said the Mafflfili Ae Miran, '' what a 



lonely tower; his joke, although quite innocent in 
the first instance, to the great regret of my friend, 
I assure you, ended in a very serious manner. 
But, then, in our times, who the devil would have 
expected to see a woman carry matters to such an 
extreme, and be such a child as to die of love, what 
.wooid jou have? it was « misfortune; but you 
Aast iMhiK>YfM^ it was iia^lossible for Yaudry to 
ltft?e IbifMfeeajt*^ 

** A» jem mttf ireH hmtpat^ this adventure made 
Tmdrf me^ 3i»nigf lOum «rer, and among the 
wmti9tt iiim&m0kBi^ wUi notice the Baroness dc 
CiMMft, wImw jmt iMV f08n, 1 believe, at the 
Trimtsss ^ XmjMi^ wfterer she remained for 
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brute, an ass thttt is — ^lratlMr9aint-d«o:veiir''^»4iid ** It appears tliat a M. ^ 9fc. Cyr,. a fieutenant- 
Saint-SativeTtr entered the fiK>m. He migiii hme colonel m the regiment of Bargunelf, also paid 



^ZmMN^ I faufm her,"* said Monval, " a very 
pnUy W&mim, Wl Ht- ^eadful prude as they told 
me; tmi ib# iHm*^ hsibl hahl hahl if I had but 
known H M * * 

'' Be qniei lUm^^ stM Mkm, 

Saint Sauveur cofitinaed— 



been about eighteen yeari oi^f$f iAi t#o friakb ip* 
peared raUier oMer. 

'' Good dof/* said Sdnt-SsKtfeur, m he emtereA; 
** good dxff aad ^ood eroiitig— *I faavff leete»/' 

'' Brato>f kc US see them/' 

** No I first ot tSi give me i&y rolMkde-^hamhre 
Miran, I tbifil^ Hk« M. Joftrdan, I sfaiA read better 
in my rotMB-de-diaiiibre." 

'' Here th^^ ^mpleton that you are," said hai 
host, throwhig hka the garment which he took out 
of aclotbe9-pres»« 

Saint Sflityetir doffed his bhie ftftttbrm, t?omid 
with goM lac«^ a la Burgogne^ but kept on his 
waisteoai, his j^eec^es, and his seadet stockings, 
(scarlet, becatlse tiM gardes du pavUt&n bdkngod to 
the king's Mnke) nnclaspad his doe^lkto bdt^ 
threw h& tWOAl CM the taMa^ put on hfaf fobo dtf 
chambre, fCrati^Md llbiself oil one of tlM eouches, 
and, at last, said (O llff two M^nds, trtk) awaited 
the completion of his iil0l«flatioll Wfth iskumsm 
curiosity, 

"My friends, I have letters from Paris, and 
among others one from the Marquis de La Jaille, 
the intimate friend of our new commander." 

" Excellent ! read that to us." 

" 1 believe it is excellent, for it treats of a roost 
extraordinary adventure — quite a romance— the 
denouement of which was lately accomplished by 
the Count de Vaudry." 

"Read it, you confounded babbler," said his 
companions. 

Well, here it is; listen to what La Jaille says." 
My dear friend, you generally complain that 
my letters are short, here is one with which I 
think yon will not find the same fault; I shall be 
prolix, because it regards one of my most intimate 
friends, under whose orders you will soon find 
yourselves, and I wish to omit nothing in an ad- 
venture that envy and falsehood will misrepresent, 
in the case of my excellent and worthy friend the 
Count de Vaudry. This is the affiair. 

" I ' told you in my former letter of the 
very ■novel hoax Vaudry played off" on the 
Spauis^i duchess; his disguise; his abode in a 

* The sea service was at this time distinguished as the blue 
and the red, The offlccrs of the red were generally nobles, 
a;)d appointed from the gardes marines orvolunteers. 'J he 
oiiicers of the blue only served as auxiliaries, and tfbme from 
the merchant 8er^'ice. 
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attention to Madame de CevMKny tet sire even 
received his letters, but he, Hlttf mmrf others, had 
obtained nothing; in fact, b€r j» sn&l 10 have been 
Si^rictly and pnr^y platonie;. 

** Aad^ yety** eried Mosval^ ^J9m wifi me not to 
have » aopMtfi^ eoataafi fbr tw ifttetry ."^ 

"* 4iiothar immtrnp^on and I wffl kasv off tead- 
Tso§f*' said Mm Saiiveur, wh» then eoaHfaxied— 

** I \ai6m nO^-mhyf mot hi wliat xnaaner Taodry 
got fid af til* Imsbond, aad siesi him to M. St Cyr, 
at Horetk ivftere the latter "Wm in garrison; but 
that wldm is cerfain, and is now weH known by 
all m Paris, is^ that while the baaband and the 
pladoni^ lofet were sajirm I know not what at 
Net«fS^ the eonnt passed I& night with the baro 
ness, at his Kttle residence. 

"Bravo!" cried Monval;** an excellent lesson 
te the platom'st of the infontrr." 

**By some unaccountable chance," continued 
Sahtt Sauveur, " although the precautions taken by 
the count and the baroness, of%ht to have buried 
the adventure in the most proloand secrecy, two 
anonymous letters, sent, as it is imagined, by the 
Marchioness de VailieyWho found herself sacrificed 
by Henry to Ma^Mie cle Ceman, informed M. de 
%U Cyr and M. de Ceman, that they had both 
been tricked, and that, during the husbands jour 
ney to Nevers, the wife had given a meeting to 
Vaudry. I'he fact was proved by one of the 
women of the baroness, who until then had ap- 
peared devoted to her mistress, but probably cor 
rupted by the wretches, who were the instru- 
ments of all these horrors, acknowledged all to the 
baron. 

** Thus far, my friend, I have merely filled the 
part of a narrator, now let me tell you how 1 
became an actor in this tragi comedy. 

** Three days since I received a note from Henry, 
who begged of me instantly to repair to the hotel 
Vaudry— I hastened there, and found him much 
agitated — ' I sent for you,' he said, ^because J have a 
sad affair in hand. Por myself I care not, but 
poor Madame dc Ceman wUl be in despair. But. 
after all, never mind, I wrote to you to beg you 
would be one of my seconds, Crussol will be the 
other. I meet M. M. Ceman and St. Cyr this 
morning at the Porte Maillot. *Two duels at 
once,' J said, * it is not a fair arrangement What 
they call the insult has been equal, my dearl 
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boy/ said Vaudry, 'and the reparation ouglitto be 
so also.' 

" We left, in his carriage, Vaudry, myself, Crussol, 
and the surgeon. 

** At the entrance to the wood we met our ad- 
Tersaries, M. de Ceman and M. M. de St. Cyr, and 
de Maupas, who acted as seconds. ' 

" We bribed the guards heavily, who promised 
us silence, and soon gained a thickly shaded alley. 

** M. de Cernan had chosen pistols, his exces- 
sive corpulence rendeiing the small sword incon- 
venient Yaudry and he were to advance towards 
each other, and 6re when they thought fit, but 
they were not to approach each other nearer than 
ten paces. 

" We placed them at five and twenty paces ; 
Vaudry was cool and calm, as he always is." 

" M. de Cernan was extremely pale, and although 
it was bitter cold« large drops of perspiration rolled 
down his forehead. 

" About fifteen paces from Henry the baron fired 
his first shot, and the ball grazed Vaudry's ear, who 
turr.ed suddenly, but I swear, on my honom*, he 
took no aim at M.de Cernan. 

" He was always a good fellow," said the Cheva 
lier de Monval, interrupting the reading. 

St. Sauveur, after an impatient Igesture, con- 
tinued — 

*' When the two opponents were ten paces dis- 
tant, the baron trembled with rage to such an 
extent, that his pistol shook fearfully in his hand, 
— * You have not your usual sangfroid baron,* said 
Henry to him; 'recover yourself, I will wait' — 
then addressing himself to IVL de St Cyr — ' If you 
are inclined, sir, I am at your orders, wr I have an 
affair with you also.' 

" This behaviour, so noble, so unexpected, and 
generous, so much astonished us, that at first, no 
one answered; but M. de St. Cyr, thanking Henry, 
at the same time for his delicate behaviour, would 
not accept of the offer without the consent of M. 
de Cernan.' 

** * And I oppose it,' cried the baron in a fury — *the 
villain shall only die by my hand — once again I 
oppose it— perhaps St. Cyr wishes to kill him for 
me," added the headstrong man. '. 

" ' You are right, baron, to every one his own, 
said Henry, tranquilly; * then I shall wait without 
acting.' 

" These words appeared to double the rage of 
the baron, but at the same time made him, to out- 
ward appearance, calm; from an agitated passion 
he fell into a cool rage, and his arm was extended 
as stiff as a rod of iron, when he said to Henry, 
with a frightful smile — *Now, sir, you see I tremble 
no longer; place yourself there that I may slay 
you.* 

** Henry said nothing, but saluting me with his 
hand, looked stedfastly at the baron, his pistol was 
discharged, but it missed Henry, who fired, as in 
the first instance, at random, 

*• The baron, instead of appreciating this hon- 
ourable conduct, flung himself upon Henry in a 
paroxysm of inexpressible rage, and struck him 
on the face, exclaiming — *■ It is not concluded, re- 
member, I leave not this spot until you or I are 
dead.' 

*' At this action of the baron, knowing Henry's 
violent temper, I imagined M. de Ceman was lost; 
Vaudry stiU had in his hand his two pistols, dis- 
charged it is true, bat capable still of being used 
as terrible weapons. 



*' I C4Uinot tell you how astonished 1 was, my 
friend, at seeing Henry remain almost calm, only 
by the contraction of his cheeks, I could perceive 
that he ground his teeth against each other. 

*' I, Crussol, and M. de St. Cyr restrained the 
barcn reproaching him for his outrageous beha- 
viour. 

" * Baron,' said Henry with the same sangfroid, 
— ' Your insult changes our situations, or at least, 
equalizes them; to finish the business, I propose 
we take two pistols, one only of which shaU be 
loaded, place them against our breasts, and all will 
be over, for really this is child's play, and we are 
abusing the complaisance of these gentlemen.' 
" ' I agree,' said the baron. 
" Our intervention to prevent such a project was 
in vain. 

"What Henry proposed was done, each of 
them took the comer of a • handkerchief between 
his teeth —we gave the signal— one pistol only was 
discharged; it was Vaudry 's; the baron turned 
once round, stretched out his arms, and fell on his 
side without uttering a cry — he was dead. 
« The devil 1" said Monval. 
"Confusion!" added Miran. 
Saint Sauveur continued — 
" * I swear to you. La Jaille,* said Henry to me, 
with extraordinary emotion, * I would have given 
everything in the world to have avoided this fright- 
ful necessity; but, twice did I spare the life of the 
madman, and I did not wish to suffer myself to be 
killed like a dog, without discovering whether 
chance might assist me.' 

" * Now I'm at your orders, sir,' said Henry to St 
Cyr. 

*' Truly, mv friend, it was a cruel sight to see 
two men combatting near a dead body. After ten 
minutes fighting M. de St. Cyr was wounded and 
disarmed — he declared himself satisfied. They 
say he has left his regiment and turned Trappist 
The Baroness de Ceman has retired for the pre- 
sent to a convent 

*' That, my friend, is the whole of the adventure, 
and I preferred informing you of the minutest 
details, to guard you against the scandal that ill- 
nature might circulate. You see it is impossible 
for conduct to have been more delicate and honour- 
able than that 'of Vaudry, and yet envy has endea- 
voured to vilify his character. But these odious 
manoeuvres have failed, to the confusion of their 
authors. For I know not how, it was for an instant 
reported, that the count was dangerously wounded. 
Well, the court and the town have been decrying 
him, and there has been scarcely a fete at which 
his life was not in danger. Yesterday he re- 
ceived his orders from the king and the ministry. 
His Majesty parted with him rather severely, it is 
true— saying to him — * It is against the enemies of 
France, sir, we wish to see you employ your valour. 
Go sir— and let me soon hear of one of those deeds 
of arms related to us, for which you are so famed. 
It is the only way to cause us to forget your un- 
happy adventure, and restore you to our favour.' 

" This mercurial need not astonish you; the 
king is so austere in his life, that Vaudry *s con- 
duct must necessarily have appeared to him more 
blameable than it really is. 

" Adieu, my friend; I sincerely congratulate you 
in serving under the orders of the count; let them 
say what they will: I have spoken to him concern- 
ing you, and have introduced him to your father, 
towards whom he behaved with so much respect, 
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that the old general is m extacies with him, and 
points him out as the model of a perfect gen- 
tleman. 

"Adieu! yours entirely, 

Mabquis de la Jaille. 
"The devil!** said Miran; "our future com- 
mandant does not employ his time badly. ' 

*' It is a singular afi^r though," said Monval, 
"■ That M. de Yaudry, after having dishonoured 
M. do Cernan, killed him without defence, in the 
presence of five persons, is much excused and very 
excuseable, while, if he had killed him without 
witnesses, he would have been looked upon as an 
assassin— yet nevertheless the fact would have 
been the same. 

"Certainly," replied "St. Sauveur, "but that 
arises, my dear boy, from our living in society, we 
are not savages." 

" But, after all," added Monval, " M. de Ceman 
took the aflfiair in a very serious light." 

" Listen, then." said Miran j " I know life as well 
a any one, but, in his place, I should have done the 
same, not on account of my wife, but for the scurvy 
trick of sending me to Nevers in a pouring rain — 
while, zounds, there is always a proper way of 
doing things." 

"But, what could you expect," replied Saint 
Sauveur. " There is an attachment, in spite of 
every precaution the husband finds it out, and is 
angry; he kills you, or is killed himself. Such 
has been the case, is the case, and will be so for ever. 
You cannot make yourself a monk any the more." 
" Zounds," said Miran, " I do not wish to to 
justify M. de Ceman at the expense of M. de 
Vaudry." 

" Well, for my part," observed Monval, " I am 
more severe, I say there were faults on both sides." 
" Aye, but you are twice a Cato," said Saint 
Sauveur. 

And the three friends finished the evening in 
varied recitals which carried them far into the 
night. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



KECOUVKANCE. 



If you hare chosen this savage life to chastise your pride, 
Kood. But you have only done so perforce. You would be 
a courtier were you not abeggar.". .SuaksfeAre. 

The town of Brest was then, and is stUl divided 
into two quarters, distinct from each other, by the 
canal that forms the port, and traverses the arsenal. 
Rccouvrance, the ijuarter usually inhabited by 
sea-furing men and pilots, is a mass of low dingy 
Iiouses, narrow streets, and blind alleys. 

The Rue dcs poutres is one of the most com- 
fortable in this miserable quarter. In the middle 
of this street a small low house might be seen, 
whose shutters of a lively green, and Avhitened 
walls, contrasted, by its exquisite neatness, with 
the neighbouring dirty tenements. 

This house belonged to Madame Thomas, widow 
of M. Thomas, chief of the cannoniers bourgeois, 
and mother of M. Jean Thomas, captain of the 
fire ship, officer of the blues, and lieutenant of the 
Sylphid frigate, commanded as we know, by Count 
Henry de Vaudry. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the widow Thomas, seated in a large, old fash- 
ioned armchair, of gray Genoese velvet, with wide 
red stripes, was reading the worlc of Thomas a 
Ivenipis, with great attention, her feet resting on 



a little footstool, covered with the same material 
as the arm-chair. A spinning-wheel and a distaff 
were placed near to tier, and showed that the 
pious woman had just interrupted her labours, to 
devote a short time to her holy reading. 

Widow Thomas was about seventy years of 
age, and according to the fashion of Brittany, she 
wore a brown woollen gown, and her head was 
covered with a white beguin cap, fitting closely, 
and concealing the whole of her hair. 

Her mild and gentle ph.vsiognomy declared the 
resignation of her soul ; and the light falling upon 
her austere features, through the latticed windows, 
produced a beautiful Rembrant-Hke effect 

The walls of the chamber, although bare, were 
clean ; and the floor, carefully washed and rubbed, 
was of a dazzling whiteness. In addition to this, at 
the extremity oi the room, was one of those old- 
fashioned beds, of extraordinary size, with a cornice 
and four cushions, of gray and red serge, like that 
on the armchair. To conclude : above a huge 
chimney, containing a stove, was a bad portrait 
of the late M. Thomas, iu the uniform of a master 
of canonniers; and below the picture hung a 
short, straight sword,with a large copper hilt, em- 
bossed with two anchors and the royal crown — it 
was the sword of the deceased. 

Presently, the street door opened ; footsteps 
were heard on the staircase ; and the son of the 
late Jean Thomas entered in haste. 

Jean Thomas was a man of about forty years 
of age of a middling height, and broad and square 
shoi3ders. There was nothing^ remarkable in his 
features, except a strongly-marked knitting of his 
red eyebrows. His eyes were of a dull blue; and 
his ruddy face announced a vigorous and sanguime 
temperament 

Jean Thomas, lieutenant of the Sylphid frigate, 
wore powder, and was in the undress of the navy; 
his coat, waistcoat, and breeches, being blue, bound 
with Burgundy lace: white stockings, and shoes 
with large buckles, compleuid his costume. 

When he entered, he threw his embroidered 
baton a chau*, unbuckled his belt, took off his sword, 
and approaching his mother, said, in a short, quick 
voice — " Good day, mother!'* 

" Good day, Jean!'* said the widow, who, with 
her book in one hand, and spectacles in the other, 
seemed distressed at the silence which her son had 
only that instant broken. 

"Good day, Jean!" she replied; "but what is the 
matter with you? — I can sec, by the knitting of 
your brows, that you are in a bad humour." 
" Yes, I am ; and I have a right to be so." 
" Ah, my dear boy!" said the widow, shaking her 
head sorrowfully ; **my dear boy! you are always 
the same ; never content with the lot bestowed on 
you by heaven. Have you not arrived, by its 
mercy, at a position in society unlooked for by. 
people of our grade? Think of that, Jean, and 
thank heaven." 

Jean rose; his hands were clenched, and his face 
purple 

*• People of our grade— our grade indeed — our 
grade I Is a gentleman made otherwise than I am ? 
can his voice, more than mine, calm the fury of the 
tempest ? when I say to my men at their guns, 
fire, are the balls less heavy or do they move more 
slowlj' against the enemy's ship, than if a gentle- 
man had given the order ?".- 

" Who has put that into your head, my son, of 
what do you comphiiu ? bince by your courage 
you have gained a rank far above what you could 
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wilhaut epcakiug a, 
" Well, Juan, what more would you wish ?'' 
"You will drive me mad, mothetl what I wish 



another thing to that passive, cold, trnd insolent 
obedience, which tslls me that they look on me as 
tparvena, an intrudor on their noble body !" 

" You talk ibolishly, Jean," aaid the widuw with 
severity, " and you arc quite right, yuu are a poor 
madman, on incurablu madman, a madman devour- 
ed by envy'and vanity, and that, my son, is the most 
miserable tolly, for rcmembertbis, Jean, t]iat were 

Su to-morrow high-admiral of France, you would 
none the less the son of Thomas, master of the 
ConDRRim Boargeois, that you would not be able 
to forget^ that your fulher sold fish on the jetty." 

" In the name of heaven ! in heaven's name! say 
not that mother ?" 

" But I wish to say it to yoii," replied the widow, 
with on imposing air. " 1 wish to recall to your 
remembrance your origin, as humble as ills honest; 
to show you how vain and foolish are those i 



"I! I e 



a noble oi 



.. _ , ._. nobiesi— I despise them most 
heartily. Nobility, a hollow Ittnn, a stupid pres 
judiceusoful for the purpose of imposing on Pol- 
and children. Nobility 1 something extremely 
desirable, certainly 1 titles obtained by baseness, 
prostitution, or in&niy!" 

" Be silent, ah-, be silent." said the widow, 
sharply, " go, you are a oonvinuing proof that envy 
is the mother of every vice, for it leads you to in- 
gratitude ( are you not indebted, fur the rank you 
now hold, to one of the nobility ! 1 s it not to the 
goodness of the late Marquis do Menncval to whom 
I was confidential domestic, that you owe your 
education and advancement ? Once more, Jean. I 
say be silent, for I read sad truths at the buttom 
of your heart, which you strive in vam to eooceal, 
wlnlo they poison your existence," sud the 
widow, gating on her son with a sad and dis- 
bearteued look. 

Ah, well, yes !" cried Jean, impetuously i "yes, 
ivy them, I abhor them, I detest them ; and, if 
aoytlung is more odious to me than another, it is 
the necessity of Ijeing grateful to one of these in- 
solent nobles, whose only use is to humble us, and 
'- have the power of saying, ' look at that man, he 

my creature, he was in the mud and I dr^^ed 

Oh, miserable man, it is horrible to hear you 
so ! It is the most detestablu pride, the bitter- 
invy, that causes you to bold language of such 
block ingratitude ; but once more aonaider what 
would have boon your condition, considering your 
origm ? all your ambition would have consisted in 
being able to die, masters, hke yotir fother." 

" Then why did they remove me from that con- 
dition. Curses on those who raised feelings in me 
that ought to have slept ; curses on those who did 
not allow me to be confounded with the rest of my 
class\ as you call it; curses on those who raised up 
... ^^^ ideas I can never satisfy. 



Curses at ^a^ on you, for not having smothered 



me in my cradle, rallier than launching me into a 
life of regret and despair." 

And Jean Thomas, mad, excited, and beside him 
self, paced the chamber with long strides. 

At these last cruel words, the poor mother stood 
erect, calm, and imposing, and resting one hand on 
the arm. chair, she stretched out the other towards 
the door, 

" Leave, air," sho said to her son, " the anger of 
heaven will lUl on this house, for a son has cursed 
his mother — his motherl" — she repeated in heart- 
broken accents. 

And a tear roUed down the tiirrowed cheeks of 
the widow. 

It was unnoticed by Jean, and he continuod 
pace the chamber in an agitated manner. 

But a third personage broke in upon this sad 
and solemn scene. 

It WHS doctor Gedeon, surgeon major on board 
the Sylphid. 

A tat little man, well powdered, with a red and 
shining &cc, dressed in an iron-grey coat turned 
up witn crimson velvet, a waistcoat, also of velvet, 
and breeches tiie some as the coat. 

Seeing the doctor, the widow sealed hersolf, and 
look up her wheel, unwilling lo make a stranger 
a witness to these family jars. 

Jean, repressing a slight movement of impatience, 
approached the doctor and held out his band. 

" Good day doctor, what news?" 

" None, excepting the arrival of our moosler oi 
a commander, he wilt be here, they say, lo-day, or 



" I coll him a monster, first, because he ia coi 
mander, and Ihen again because he is a noble, 
privileged person— an iJmse — as the philosophe. _ 
say, because he is one of those persons who sustain 
tlia priesUiood, another description of monsters." 

At theae words the widow rose, put her whe» 
on one side, and said to her son, ",I must leave you, 
Jean, I have business close by." 

•' But, mother, 1 am going out with the doctor, 
rephed Jean, taking up his bat and sword. 

" Ahl" said Godcon, approaching the widow witi 
a foolish and insolent laugh, ah! mamma Thomai 
wo shall always jangle when ihe priests are ii 
question. I attack tonaticism wherever I meet 

" Come on, Gideon," said Jean, taking the doc- 
tor by the arm. " Good bye, mother," he added, 
drawing near to his mother to embrace her. 

But uie widow drew back with an offended look, 
saying only, " Good bye, my son." 

Jean went out with the doctor. 

It was at the beginning of January, ihe air was 
cold and sharp, the sky was blue, and the weaker 

" What is the matter with'your mother?" sMd 
Gedeon, 

"Ah! hah!'' repUed Jean, "always the 
thing, her infatuation for everything that ia noble 
and pries dy," 

" What foUy, my dear hoy, why not tread these 
people under foot as I do. What say you, Jean, 



shall we go along the Paris road?' 



say you. 
With all my beart," said Jean, who qtpeared 



t in thought^'and they moved lowarda I 
Doctor Gedeon was a dull parody of the u„ 
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happy character of Jean Thomas,} who was, a 
least, possessed of a rude and frank originality of 
envy and bitterness against all who were above 
him. 

But Doctor Gedeon was one of those little and 
vulgar beings who instinctively cherish against 
all that is superior to them, that morose and 
cowardly enmity by which the poodle dog is 
characterized. 

I beg pardon for this common place simile, but 
this comparison alone could explain the constant 
snarling of the doctor, at all exalted above him. 

It was a fine day, and our two pedestrians, 
having reached the outer boulevards, met a suffi- 
cient number of people, chiefly sea-faring men, and 
soldiers. Jean Thomas, who was dressed in the 
insignia of his office, cast his eagle eye in every 
direction to see that every soldier and sailor saluted 
him in proper style, of these salutes Doctor Gredeon 
appropriated one to himself, deluding his imagina- 
tion with these marks of subordination, wliich, in 
fact, where only addressed to his companion. 

Jean Thomas, inflexible in the case of discipline, 
was more than any one strict in regard to the 
honours and prerogatives of his rank. 

Two drunken sailors, holding each other accord- 
ing to custom, by the last joint of the little finger, 
and swinging their arms, came on singing in a loud 
voice, in the opposite direction to our two pedes- 
trians. 

It was delightful to view their good looking rosy 
faces expanded by wine and merriment, and their 
broad shoulders heaving with the chorus of some 
simple Breton song. 

Jean Thomas was insensible to all this, and when 
he heard and saw them at a distance, 

" Those rascals sing well,'* said he to Gedeon ; ** is 
it possible they don't see us?" 

** I hope they do," said the doctor consequentially, 
" and tiiiat they intend to salute us.'* 

" Salute me, you mean, doctor, the military sa- 
lute is not due to you— it is allowed — but that is 
alL" 

" Why look you," said Gedeon, " I am ranked 
as an officer. 

Before he could say more the two sailors were 
close upon them, and their huge lungs heaved with 
their sonorous voices. 

Jean Thomas stopped short, bit his lips, loolied 
furiously at the singers, and waited while they 
passed. 

But the chaunters had their hearts too full of 
mirth and pleasure to notice the angry looks of the 
officer, and the poor devils passed him without un- 
covering. 

'*Do you not see me. you blackguards," said 
Jean Thomas, striking off the cap of one the dille- 
tanti, with the back of his hand. 

"Do you not see us, you blackguards?** said 
the doctor, imitating Jean Thomas. 

" I beg your par£)n, lieutenant,** said one of the 
sailors, picking up his cap, ** we did not see you, 
but it was all the same, for a gust of wind took off 
my cap for me.** 

" Yes, it was a comical breeze," said the other; 
" but it must not blow again, or a terrible storm will 
be raised." 

"What do you say? you rascal," exclaimed 
Jean Thomas, rushing at the sailor to strike 

him. 

** I say that I will—*' ' 



Jean Thomas interrupted him by a hearty box 
on the ear. ; 

At the first words of this quarrel, a circle was 
made round the two sailors, the tumult increasing, 
and a crowd assembled, while two or three chari- 
table souls went to fetch the sergeant of artillery. 

At tliis instant, a courier, dressed in green, and 
covered with silver lace, appeared at the top of the 
road, which at this spot iiad a considerable des- 
cent, that prevented its whole length being seen, 

The courier moderated his speed, and put his 
horse into a walking pace, as he passed llirough 
the crowd. 

**Ho, hoi" he exclaimed, "room there for the 
equipage of the Count de Vaudry, captain of the 
frigate." 

Soon afterwards the cracking of the whips of the 
postilions, who drove a large berlin with six horses, 
was heard; followed by luggage carriages, and two 
post-chaises, containing Henry's servants and bag- 
gie* 

Scarcely had this little train of equipages 

reached tlie middle of the crowd, when the ser- 
geant of artillery arrived with four soldiers, to ar- 
rest the delinquents. 

Jean Thomas was more furious than ever, and 
the doctor, if possible, more angry still. 

Seeing the disturbance, Vaudry ordered his car- 
riage to stop, and leaning out of the window, asked 
the sergeant, what was the matter. 

" Captain," said the seijeant, touching his hat, 
and seeing the cross of St. Louis, Henry wore; 
" they are two drunken sailors, who have insulted 
their superior officers. 

" And that is the business of no one but their 
superior officer, sir," said Thomas arrogantly, and 
turning towards the count ; ** and 1 am their supe- 
rior officer, first lieutenant of the Sylphid frigate, so 
go on, sir.'* 

" Then sir,*' said Henry, smiling, " alio ^ me to 
congratulate myself on this meeting, since it ena- 
bles me to become acquainted with mv lieutenant, 
whom I perceive perfectly understands discipline. 
Sir, I am conmiander of the Sylphid, Count Henry 
de Vaudry." 

Jean Thomas looked displeased, but he saluted 
Henry, and said coolly to the seijeant, " See these 
men are put in irons." 

"Lieutenant,** said Henrv, kindly, "will you 
excuse these poor devils. wKen a condemned man 
meets the carriage of the king he is pardoned ; I, 
who am, I must acknowledge, somewhat of a king 
when afloat, am anxious just now to enjoy one of 
my most precious prerogatives, that of doing an act 
of mercy." 

" If it is because these men have insulted me, 
captain, you wish to pardon them, you can do so, 
but I must have your order in writing," said 
Thomas with bitterness. 

*• I give no orders, I ask a favour, but we'll say 
no more about it ; drive on, postilion,** said Henry, 
throwing himself back in nis carriage, and the 
equipages were soon out of sight. 

Ten minutes after the last of the count's train 
had past, a post chaise appeared at^the top of the 
hill, driving in the same direction.' 

In this chaise were Perez and Kita. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 



THE BECEPTION, 



Egmoni. Well? 

Richard. I am ready, and three messengers are waiting. 

Ef/mont. Perhaps you think I have been too long { your 
face is a yard in length. 

Richard. I have been waiting a long while for you, accor- 
ding tofyour directions. 

The day after the arrival of the count at Brest, the 
clock of the arsenal struck eleven o'clock and three 
quarters, when lieutenant Jean Thomas, followed 
by Dr. Gedeon, knocked gently at the door of one 
of the handsomest houses in the Place d' Armes. 

The lieutenant was dressed in the full uniform 
of the royal service, a blue coat, with a double edg- 
ing of gold lace on the sleeves, scarlet waistcoat, 
breeches, and stockings, and gold buckles. 

The uniform of the doctor was plainer ; it con- 
sisted of an iron-grey coat, turned up with crim- 
son velvet, with lace at the button-holes only, 
crimson waistcoat and breeches, and blue stock- 
ings. 

'* Those rascals of valets he has in his suite have 
not heard us," said lieutenant Thomas angrily, and 
knocking a second time. 

"They are deaf to common people like us," 
said Gedeon, with a malicious smile, and again 
knocking. 

The door opened; and the lieutenant disdainfully 
shrugged his shoulders, at the sigh tof four or five foot- 
men, in full livery, drawn up in an antechamber of 
the dwelling usually occupied by Count de Vaudry 
when he was at Brest; his fortune enabling him to 
keep a house in each of the three ports where his 
duties might call him. 

One of the servants opened the door of a small 
room, where they found two valets-de-chambre, 
dressed in black, who asked Jean Thomas, if he 
was not the lieutenant of the Count de Vaudry. 

"I am lieutenant of the Sylphid frigate," an- 
swered Thomas, sharply. 

At this anwer, the servant introduced him and 
the doctor into a tolerably-sized room, telling them, 
that the count, iftho was engaged at present, would 
not keep them waiting long. 

" On my hononr, he is worse than a minister,** 
said the lieutenant, scornfully. 

** These are the men who live upon the sweat of 
the people:— as if they could not open their doors 
themselves! ' added Godeon. 

" Look here, doctor!* said Thomas, pointing out 
the furniture, the richness of which exceeded 
everything known in the provinces; "look at this 
luxury! — and all this for the purpose of passing 
two or three weeks in port. It is very ridiculous!" 

"It is infiimous! — atrocious!" replied Gedeon. 
" Without reckoning seven or eight rascally flun- 
kies, he has the audacity to support, instead of 
making them members of society. Ah ! if I were 
king, I would make these great lords find some trade 
for their valets —make them worthy locksmiths 
virtuous masons, or good shoemakers, to work 
gratis for the people, and still find time to attend 
upon their masters in their leisure hours. I like 
the dress of a mechanic much better than the 
livery of a courtier," cried the doctor, with a burst 
of philanthropy. 

The lieutenant did not appear to pay the least 
attention to the doctor's sysioms of economy and 
philosophy; but he looked at his watch with mali- 
cious joy. 



" Good: twelve o'clock," he exclaimed; "and I 
ordered the elat major to be at the commandant's 
precisely at noon. The officers are not here: they 
must be placed under arrest Ah, my gentlemen I 
you will pay dearly for your insolent submission.'* 

*' Did you not inform the chaplain, lieutenant?" 
said the doctor. 

"The Abbe de Cilby?" certainly. 

" Will he be placed in arrest also?'' 

"No! as always is the case they are out of our 
reach." 

"Leave it to me lieutenant, I will avenge you,'' 
said the doctor, gravely, "you shall see we will 
have a good laugh, I will embarrass him a little, I 
am an atheist by right, for I have studied anatomy, 
yes, let him talk his religious nonsense to me, I 
Will say to him, Abbe, can you tell in what part of 
the body that which you call hope and charity are 
to be found — Oh ! leave me alone, we will have a 
good laugh— bye the bye: do you know that thief 
Tartuffe?' 

" Not at all, I never saw him, he came after my 
time, and they say he never goes out." 

" A gouty fellow like the other," said the doctor. 

At this instant the valet de chambre announced. 

" The Abbe de Cilly." 

" Here is the Tartuflfe," said Gedeon, sneeringly, 
touching the lieutenant's elbow. 

But when the two comrades saw the man who 
entered, their features changed from an expression 
of merry scorn, to that of deep astonishment 

The Abbe de Cilly was a man about thirty years 
of age, of a lofty and noble figure, his face, though 
pale, had in it a severe kind of beauty, and his 
black costume of an ecclesiastic, was of the most 
approved cut. 

But that which above all distinguished the man, 
was his penetrating look, the steadiness of which 
was embarrasing at times, darting like lighning 
from his large eyes, half veiled by their long eye- 
lashes. 

The easy and unembarrassed manner of the 
abbe, and the boldness in which he bore himself, 
declared that he had not been confined to the 
society of a seminary, for you saw none of that 
simple timidity in his actions, that aflFecting awk- 
wardness, possessed by young priests, who have 
always been confined to a holy and chaste retreat 

The most striking expression of the abbe's fea- 
tures was an austere and disdainful pravit^-, and 
an air of conscious superiority that -of itself over- 
powered those who looked on him. 

This exterior, so opposite to that with which Doc- 
tor Gedeon had invested the ftiture ohaplam, stu- 
pified the two sailors. 

The priest seated himself, without appearing to 
notice them, and once seated, he rested his fore- 
head on his hand, and was buried in deep thought 

The doctor touched the lieutenant's elbow, as if 
he wished to say — 

"You are a bold man, speajc." 

The lieutenant, overcommg the shock produced 
by the unexpected apparition, said in a sharp quick 
tone, 

" Abbe, my orders were, we should meet here 
before twelve o'clock, it is now twenty minutes 
past, be more exact in future. Do you hear me, 
abbe?" 

The abbe did not move, but kept his forehead 
still pressed on his hacd. 

" Abbe, the lieutenant sneaks to you," said the 
doctor, emboldened by a look from Thomas, and 
gently touching the abbe's sleeve. 
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The latter slowly raised his head, and fixed on you may judge of its importance, since it prevented 

the doctor, one of his steady piercing looks, which my having the honour of seeing you sooner." 

seemed as if it would penetrate the very soul of *' It is true, commandant, we have waited for 

him on whom it fell, and said in a calm voice — you half an hour," said Thomas, drily. 

" What is it? sir." "Ah sir!" said Henry, smiling, **you ought 

*• This gentleman wished you to observe that 1 rather to pity those who made you wait, than 

spoke to you, to say that I had given orders to those who were kept waiting, is it not so? gentle- 

tneet-here at mid-day, I was astonished that you 'men,*' he added gaily. 

was not here, until twenty minutes past twelve," *• Zounds, commandant," said Saint-Sauveur, 

5tiid Thomas. '* you are addressing convertites, for we have this 

The beginning of this speech of Thomas's was instant been placed under arrest for having madt 

uttered in a clear sharp voice, but as he concluded, you wait" 

the steady look of the abbe produced its usual " Ah, sir," said Henry, to the lieutenant, wit! 

effect, and in spite of his vexation and confidence, an air of frfendly reproach, *' I h(»])e 1 shall bt 

the lieutenant was obliged to lower 'his eyes, and more fortunate this time than in the first instanc(>. 

hesitate as he uttered his last words. and that you will not refuse me the pardon of thvvs( 

" Well, sir?" said the abbe. gentlemen." 

^' Well, abbe,'" said Thomas, recovering himself, '* All men are equal, commandant, and I see not 

" I expect it will not happen again. why 1 should extend my indulgence to a noble 

T!.e abbe replied milaly — officer, rather than a poor sailor. 

" I was closing the eyes of a dying man, sir. " The poor sailors are treated with particular 

Then again roiting his forehead on his hand, he kindness, said Saint Sauveur, in a whisper, 

relapsed into deep tiiought " Enough, sir," said Henry with cold politeness. 

At this instant confused sounds were heard out- ** Be kind enough to introduce these gentlemen to 

side the door, and a valet *de chambre announced me." 

successively — The lieutenant bowed, and began. 

" The Marquis de Miranl* " M. de Miran, ensign of the vessel." ^ 

" The Chevalier de Monval 1" *• De Miran bowed." 

" The Baron de Saint Sauveur!" " It is a happy presage for me, M. de Miran," 

" Faith," said the Marquis de Miran, " you must said Henry, " to have on board my vessel one of 

excuse us lieut-onant, we have just left the inn those officers who so bravely commenced the war 

where wo tooV leave of the officers of the Brilliant, by the immortal combat of the Belle Poule, and I 

that puts to sea along with the Jusant." am certain. Monsieur de Miran, the Sylphid will 

" You are under arrest, ffentlemen, for four-and have no need to envy her glorious rival, and that 

! twenty hours, my orders were for twelve o'clock." she will finish the war as the Belle Poule commen- 

The Marquis de Miran made a sign to his com- ced it." 

rades, and they all three saluted the lieutenant Miran bowed and passed on. 

without uttering a single word, and instantly be- M. Monval, ensign of the vessel. 

gan talking merrily to each other. " We are old acquaintances, M. de Monval, al- 

When the half-hour struck, the lieutenant could though we have never before seen each other, " 

no longer restrain his impatience, and half-open- said Henry, " and yet I always could tell whore 

ing the door of the anti-chamber, addressed the you were, be it board whatever ship it might, by 

valet, haughtily — ' the manner in which your guns were served: du- 

" The commander will not be visible then, to- ring the battle of the 17th of April, Admiral Gui- 

day I" chen, whose aide de camp I was, said to me, when 

•* The count is engaged," said^the servant he pointed out the fire of the lower decks of the 

The lieutenant closed the door violently, saying, Robuste, which was so well supported that it ap- 

" There he is, shut up with some girl, his tailor, peared a continuous stream of lire, • do you notice 

or his cook, whUe bold and hearty sailors are al- ^^^^ battery, Vaiidry ? I will lay a wager it is un- 

lowed to kick their heels in an anti-chamber, like <*er the command of Chevaher Monval, nobody 

so many lackeys. This is the extent to which he ^^ work the guns like him.* It was you I Was 

carries the insolence of rank and title." ^* not?' 

These violent declamations were intermpted by , ^^* comman « , . , 

the arrival of the count ' *•! was certain of it So that with you on 

. „ ^„* « J 11 *u i» board, M. Monval, I shall make many envious. 

As soon as Henry entered, aU t^e offi^rs rose, y^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 1 shall be de- 

and two new-c^aera w^e seen added to the etet- ^^^ ^^ .^ ^^ makelie selfish, sir." 

major of the frigate, Rmnphius and his brotJier ""-^^^^^ bowe/and passed on. 

^^*P^^®- " M. Saint Sauveur, garde du pavilion." 

Rumphius, according to custom, was unmersed „ j j^^ ^^ h^j^^ur of seeing your father, the 

m his calculations, and buned m an ann-chair. viscount de Saint Sauveur, sir, at Versailles, he 

Poor Sulpice. overcome vnth shwne, and full of ^^^ ^ recommend you to my notice, but unfor- 

confusion at finding hunself m such society, seemg ^^^ , ^^ recommenaations wereuseless, for after 

also his brother s absense of mmd,vamly pulled ^^ ^^^^ ^ t^k in the fight between the 

him by the sleeve, and said m a whisper Bro- ^j j^ ^^ the Sandwich, you already appeared in 

ther, We is Je count deVaudnr ; broker, get my eyes as one of the most promising young officers 

up." But his trouble and his words were frmtless. jn t^e Navy " » ^ ° 

Sulpice then contented himself by remaining near « « i. j j j 

Rumphius, while the officers formed a circle round ^t Sauveur bowed and passed on. 

Henry. "Doctor Gedeon, surgeon-major," said the 

" Gentlemen ," said the count with gracious af!a- lieutenant 

bility, " a thousand pardons for having kept you " Doctor," said Vaudry , " I reckon much on 

waiting, but I had some business to conduae, and your services in peace, but in war you are our pro- 




DiMrtar Gedetm made on ftwkmrd bow, uid was 

nearly railing, sword and all, unong the Ugs of the 
officers. 

" M. the Abb6 is Cilly, chaplain," said the 
lieutenant, linally. 

At sight of the ablu, Henry could not rcstrun a 
moiement of aurpriae, for lunally the office of 
"haplain was filled by members of Uie lower class of 
the clerjy, whose behaviour and condoct were fre- 
i|uently Uttle in harmony with the augoit duties they 
liad to [leFform on board. 

Henry, by meani of his knowledge of the 
vorld, was able to classify a man in an instant, by 
'lis bow, his walk, or bearing, so that when he saw 
a cbaplam of id oovel a deccription, Hairy was lur 



ptised : and vhen he addressed him, his voice had ° 
tone of respecttal consideration, which it hai 
possessed until that instant. 

" Abb£," said Henry, salutiiig him, "I have 
always admired the sublime self-denial of those 
ministers of religion who condescend to partake of 
our dangers, and to dare the BBme perils as ourselves, ii 
the admirable intention of soothing our last mo 
ments ; allow me to aaaure yon of my perfect respect 
and devotion for the holy mission with which you 



The at 



U5ted." 



oade a slight bow, 



" Once for all, abbt:," said Henry, "oDdersCand 
that I wish, while yon are on board, that no oas 
shonld hare the right of colling you to account for a 
single instant of time so nobly employed." 
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And the count respectfnlly conducted him to the 
ante-chamber. 

When Henry again entered the room, he saw that 
his officers were assembled round the unhappy Sul- 
pice, who became pale, red, and purple, and all 
colours by turns, perspired terribly, and knew not 
how to look when he saw himself the object of the 
notice of every body. 

*' What ! is it you, Sulpice ?" said Henry to him 
kindly — " by heavens, I <fid not see you ! — and you 
also, Rumphius — Rumphius !'' 

These words being pronounced in another voice 
than that of Sulpice, which appeared no longer to 
make an impression on the tympanum of the as- 
tronomer. These words, I say, r^^Ued him to him- 
self, he rose and looked round with extraordinary 
sang froid. 

** A good day, Count, I was busy calculating the 
approximation of the curve of the little bear, called 
by the Hindoos, the feast of Maniwah — then turn- 
ing towards his brother — "Really, Sulpice, you 
must have been extremely stupid not to have in- 
formed me of the presence of the Count." 

" He did teU you," said Henry—" he told you, 
my old and worthy friend, but you were absorbed in 
the approximation." 

" It is true enough that sometimes happens," 
said Rumphius, " for I am alone here among man- 
kind, like the Bralimin Kidday." 

"Gentlemen," vuA H&foj, " «Uow me to |9tro- 
duce M. Bernard B'Umpbius to you, one of the most 
learned of our astroiiomers, ba will perfbroft the 
voyage along with us. Now, gentlemen, we are ac- 
quainted with ^o|) other. Your lieutenant is the 
bravest officer in tli^ service. Yes, M. Thomas, I 
am acquainted with all your actions, from that of 
the Cerf lugger, by which yon began your maritime 
career, to i^t sustained against the brig Alacribf , 
and for which you were so justly rewarded with the 
rank of captain of the fire-ship. I am now certain, 
gentlemen, that the name of our frigate will become 
one of the glories of our navy, and that the standard 
of France could not be confided to braver officers. 
This conviction makes me as happy as it does proud, 
for to have the command over you is more thaii 
rank — ^it is an honour" 

" We all will perform our duty, commandant, for 
by the law, recompenses and promotion ought to be 
equal for all, punishment or reward to every man, 
according to his merit," said Thomas, drily. 

" So I understand it, sir," said the count, smiling, 
" and to put it to the proof, I now again beg you wUl 
pardon these gentlemen, for I also made you wait, 
and yet I am not punished ; I request there may be 
equality for all." 

" The commandant well knows that I have no 
right to punish him, should he even keep me waiting 
at his door for six hours ; I am under his orders, as 
these gentlemen are under mine, the punishment to 
which they are sul)jected is just, and they must sub- 
mit to it, at least, unless the commandant gives me 
a formal order to raise their arrests, in that case, I 
will execute that order." 

" Well sir," said Henry impatiently, " since in 
spite of all you will have an order, I will give you 
one." Then addressing the young men, " May I 
hope, gentlemen, you will do me the honour of sup- 
ping with me tonight, since you are no longer under 
arrest." 

The young men bowed. 



" Of course I reckon on your company sir," said 
Henry to Thomas, who had been previously invited. 

" I cannot have that honour, commandant, I 
always sup with my mother." 

"So much the better," said the officers, in a 
whisper. 

" A praiseworthy motive, and I appreciate it, 
being at the eame time sorry it will deprive me of 
the pleasure of seeing you one of our party." 

" And you doctor ?" 

" 1 cannot have that honour, commandent," 
repeated Jean Thomas's echo, " I always sup with 
— ^with my clarionet master," said the doctor inge- 
nuously, after having looked out for a' probable 
excuse. 

"Good heavens!" said Henry with a terrified 
look, *| do you play the cUrionet, doctor " 

" It is I believe allowable for every human being 
considering the equality of miinkmd* " 

"To play the clarionet— an incontestible fact 
doctor, but it is ngt allowable for every human being 
to undentond how to play, in that, nature is unjust, 
and I am vpry sorry for you doctor." 

" This ffir^iiig then gentlemen." 

And Heiirf having dismissed his officers, retired 
to his apartment. 



CHAPTB^ XXVI. 

THB CABAEET. 

"You retired, v#ry suddenly," said the innkeeper to his 
guest. 

" And time it was when the devil seated himself amongst 
us."— Sir Waltek Scott. 

Six days after the arrival of Count de Vaudry at 
Brest, two men were seated quietly opposite to each 
other, in u modest cabaret in the Rue de la Souris at 
Beqouyr^pe. 

The room was of a tolerable size, and furnished 
witll long tables and oak benches, being lighted by 
mwns of ux>n lamps attached to the wall, and 
warmed from an immense fireplace, that threw its 
vivifying heat and red glare ahnost to the extremity 
of the chamber. 

Our two men had complacently drawn their little 
table close to the chimney, and there, with their feet 
upon the handirons, andtiieir elbows on the table, 
they appeared to be in friendly conversation, having 
as a third party a large pewter pot full of some kind 
of foammg liquor. The eldest of the two might have 
been about fifty yeais of age, but his strongly-built 
frame, well-marked features, and happy and healthy 
looks, bespoke a green old age, still full of nerve 
and strength. 

This personage was carefully powdered, but wore 
no bag, his hair being fastened behind by a circle of 
leather; on which were seen two cannon, and an 
anchor embossed in copper, and surmounted by a 
royal crown. With the exception of this trifling 
warlike symbol, his costume was perfectly citizen- 
like. A coat of maroon-coloured cloth, chamois 
waistcoat, and gray breeches and stockings. To 
this you may add a deep white cravat, in which he 
every now and then buried his face, nose and all, so 
that nothing could be seen at these times but his two 
little black eyes, and rough, pimpled forehead, the 
colour of which was heightened by contrast with his 
powdered hair. 
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As to his appearance, he possessed a most oracular 
look, and an assuming and often incomprehensible 
mode of speaking, for he was in the habit of lard- 
ing his conversation with a crowd of words, whose 
meaning he did not understand, although he himself 
imagined that his language was sublime and beauti- 
ful. Above all things, this man was dreadfully 
alarmed at appearing like a sailor, either in words, 
dress, or behaviour. 

This personage, called Ivan Kergouet, was a na- 
tive of Ploermel, master of the cannoniers hoiirgeoisy 
on board the Sylphide. His companion was Perez ; 
Perez was plainly dressed in grey cloth, but his thin 
and tawny features still bore the marks of his recent 
sorrows, and of the cruel emotions by which he had 
been agitated. 

Master Kergouet, who was smoking a long pipe, 
was enveloped in such dense clouds of fume that he 
was completely concealed behind its thick veil, and 
the presence of the cannonier bourgeois was only 
ascertained by the words, sententiously pronounced, 
that issued from the cloud, like the voice of an invisi- 
ble oracle. 

''You are completely wrong in not smoking, 
M. Charles [Perez had been obliged to change his 
name]. It is a false, a too scrupulous delicacy, for 
throughout nature, every thing has received the 
power of smoking, from the volcano, even to snow 
itself, with which I was particularly smitten in my 
last voyage to the North Pole, in 1768, on board 
the FoUcy under the command of Captain Kerguelen. 
So, M. Charles, since snow smokes, which of all 
other things seems least likely to do so, it appears to 
me that you commit a gross impropriety in not imi- 
tating it. 

A dreadful fit of coughing, that almost strangled 
Perez, interrupted the speech of the gunner. 

" You are right, M . Kergouet," said Perez, ** but 
I cough because I am not accustomed to tobacco, 
I shaU soon, however, learn to do so among you 
sailors." 

'' I have already told you, M. Charles," said 
Kergouet, issuing from his cloud in a great rage," 
'' that I am not a seamen, but a citizen gunner, do 
you understand me, citizen, citizen, particularly, 
diametrically, citizen." 

You may understand this apostrophe of Master 
Kergouet, when you know that he was the true type 
of his corporation, a corporation, the members of 
which were horrified at the idea of passing for fight- 
ing men, not that they fought the less for all that, 
but they were prodigiously particular as to their 
rights of citizenship. 

"I forgot it, M. Kergouet." 

'' Enough ; but remember you must not call 
people sailors, when they are not so. There is 
nothing less warlike than our duties — ^what is it we 
have to do ? We clean our guns on board, I hope 
that is citizen-like enough ; for to clean a gun or a 
counter is all the same thing. If there should be a 
battle, what then ? Because we place a ball in our 
guns, on the top of so much powder ; in the same 
manner as a grocer puts raisins or pepper into a 
screw of paper, and because we then set fire to it — 
just as we light a lanthom — because we do this, they 
want to cbM us sailors, it is false, we are citizens, and 
our allowing ourselves to be present at a battle, has 
nothing in it but what is perfectly citizen-like." 

" But when you boai'd another vessel, M. Kergo* 
net?" 

** Board a yessel 1 board a vessel !" said the gun- 
ner, burying half his face in his cravat, as if in 



search of an argument, in which he was doubtles* 
successful, for he continued with more animation 
than ever to assert his right to a civil position. " In 
boarding a vessel — well, what does that prove ?" 

'* Listen, a clear case in point. Suppose you are 
quietly restmg in your own house, well I All on a 
sudden a set of wretches attempt to drive you out 
forcibly, then you sieze a sabre, a pike, a boarding 
pike, the first thing in fact that comes to your hand, 
and you fall upon the villains — very well, boarding 
an enemy is the same thing ; the ship is the house in 
which we citizens dwell, they wish to drive us out of 
it, we have no inclination to be driven out, there is 
nothing very warlike in that, on the contrary it is 
extremely citizen-like, because, and you wUl not 
deny it, every citizen will protect his house, besides 
when you find yourself once on board — " 

** Certainly, M. Kergouet," replied Perez, " But 
say, your commander. Count de Vaudry; is he a 
good man — a brave officer ?" 

*' As far as a citizen like me can judge, M. Charles 
a good man, no; a brave officer, certainly; but he is 
confoundedly severe on board. On one occasion, as 
I am told, for I did not see it myself, he had a can- 
nonier bourgeois flogged at the capstan, you under- 
stand me, a cannonier bourgeois — in defiance of our 
rights and privileges — this of course produced a com- 
motion among the gunners, sir, and as the mutineers 
advanced against the commander, he killed one with 
his own hand, and wounded two others." 

'* And did the crew remain neuter, M. Kergouet ?" 

^' Certainly, for although the commander is as 
hard as a cannon ball, and although he has them 
flogged and put in irons every day, his crew are de- 
voted to him, either through fear or affection ;^I don't 
exactly know which, it so happened on this occasion, 
they helped him to put down the cannonier bour- 
geois." 

'* Then how can you make up your mind to serve 
on board, M. Kergouet." 

** Why sir, we must serve here, or elsewhere 



and th«n it is a good frigate, the commander is a 
brave man, and after all, in war time, there is prize- 
money." 

What ! have you a right to a share of the prize- 
money ?" 

** Are you having a joke with me ? certainly, and 
so have you, as purser you have a share of one 
three hundred and ninety-seventh part ; but this is 
not the only affair out of which you will get some 
nice pickings, there are the provisions." 

" I swear to you, M. Kergouet, I never thought 
of making anythmg by it." 

" Why, it is simple enough, my dear fellow ; look 
you, you find the head of &e victualling-office, you 
say to him — * Sir, I wish to purchase an interest in 
the victualliBg department, on condition of my 
having a situation as purser on board the Sylphide.' 
The chief of the office will say to you, * for ten 
thousand livres, you shall have the situation.' 
* Agreed, sir,' you say, and you are made at once 
purser on board of our frigate, an excellent situa- 
tion ; you lodge in the caboose, and are ranked as a 
petty officer. After a citizen, it is the best berth on 
board ths ship, for there are some people who are 
so superstitiously fond of being called sailors." 

** Apropos of superstition, M. Kergouet, is it true 
that the sailors are still as deeply plunged as ever in 
gross and stupid error, as to believe in fiate and 
omens?" 

At these words the gunner buried his features bo 
suddenly in his cravat, that nothing was to be seen 
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excepting his eyes, which might be almost said to 
have darted lightning. 

" What is the matter, M. Kergouet ?'* 

Cavernous and inarticulate sounds, whose expres- 
sion, however, was angry and threatening, were all 
that issued from the cravat, in which the face of the 
respectable gunner was engulphed. 

** But pray tell me, M. — Kergouet, have I of- 
fended you?" 

"Well then, yes, you have," said the gunner, 
pulling down his cravat, and showing his features, 
purple with rage — "you have offended me ; for what 
you call gross error, I believe in myself; I believe 
in it, for I have facts, examples ; and when I hear a 
man with a grey beard, who ought to have a little 
more wit than a child, ask such questions, I am ex- 
cited, I feel myself excited." 

"But, M. Kergouet, be calm." 

" Be calm ! when I hear respectable opinions, in 
which I believe, treated as errors ! Is it an error 
to consider it unlucky to sail on a Friday ? Is the 
omen of the fire of St. Elmo an error ? Is it an 
error to believe that when the curse of God is attached 
to a man, it is enough to c^use the whole crew to be 
lost, if that man is not punished for his fault in some 
exemplary manner ?" 

" M. Kergouet !" "It is not M. Kergouet," cried 
the gunner in a rage. " Errors ' well, I, Sir, I, will 
tell you of what perhaps you will call an error, an 
error I witnessed myself. Sir, do you hear me, I 
witnessed it; listen, but don't vex me with your 
obstinate contradiction. It was during the voyage 
to the North Pole oA board the FolUf a beautiful 
evening in August, about 77 deg. N. latitude, we 
found ourselves overtaken, completely overtaken by 
calms in the middle of a kind of basin surrounded by 
a chain of icebergs, all that my eye could discover in 
the distance was filled with mountains of ice, which 
said to us, or at least seemed to say, * Unhappy 
mariners, the ocean has been long closed in this 
spot.' " 

"As there was not sufficient wind to move the 
streamer's on a fine lady's head-dress, the com- 
mander made up his mind to pass the night in the 
calm, when, about midnight, the wind got up and 
blew in gusts ; it snowed dreadfully, and a crackling 
sound, six times louder than thunder, astonished us 
exceedingly, for it warned us that the ice was in mo- 
tion, and that the enormous icebergs, riven by the 
wind, were beginning to travel as we say in our 
rivers ; the fog was dreadful, and it was impossible, 
at the moment, to devise any plan to get out of this 
tun, while every instant we ran the risk of being 
cmshed between two mountains of ice, like a flea 
between your nails. All night long there were dread- 
ful crashes; at each blow we expected to be en- 
gulphed; happily, towards the morning the wind 
fell, and at sunrise, we could distinguish mountains, 



"But alas, sir, never had vessel masts and rig- 
ging like it ; never were sails set in such a manner. 
For some minutes we saw this vessel fly before the 
freshening breeze, when suddenly it struck against 
a bank of ice, and stopped short. 

" And our captain, would you believe it, sir ? had 
the confounded curiosity to examine it more closely ! 
he steered across the canal,{manned the yauel, fixed 
upon me as one of the crew, and off we started. 

" As we drew near this strange craft, I had not a 
drop of blood in my veins. Only imagine — its 
timbers looked as if they had been devoured by 
time, or destroyed by contact with the ice, no one 
was on deck, and it was covered with snow to an 
amazing height. 

" The captain hailed the crew, several times. No 
one answered." 

And Kergouet was silent, as if for the purpose 
of giving more solemnity to his story. 

Perez was singularly interested at the simple 
manner in which the tale was told, the mysterious 
history also gained something by being related in a 
large and dismal room, feebly lighted by the half ex- 
tinguished'fire,^and the flickering lights of the lamps. 

The shadows of the two speakers appeared colos- 
sal as they stretched out upon the floor. Perez, ex- 
citable, like every Spaniard, could not avoid par- 
taking of the species of terror which appeared to 
have taken possession of Kergouet, as he proceeded 
in his tale. 

" No one answered," continued Kergouet, after 
a tolerably long silence. " The captain was about to 
mount the deck, when I thought of looking through 
one of the port-holes into the cabin, and I saw — 
I saw " 

Here Kergouet passed his hand across his pale 
forehead, and wiped away a few drops of perspira- 
tion. 

"Well, what did you see?" cried Perez, whose 
heart beat in spite of himself. 

" Well ; I saw, as plainly as I see you, a man 
seated before a little table, on which lay a book and 
pens. 

" I hailed him — ship-a-hoy ! 

" Nothing — he answered not, but remained mo- 
tionless. 

"The captain could contain himself no longer; 
he mounted the deck, and we removed the snow by 
which the entrance to the cabin that held the motion- 
less man was hidden, who still made no answer. 

" We entered the cabin, he did not move, at length 
I went up to him ; he was dead, sir ; a green moss 
covered his cheeks and forehead, and veiled his eyes. 
The unfortunate man was dead, frozen up by the 
horrid cold of those latitudes, he still held the pen 
in his hand, and his book was open before him. I 
never shall forget the last entry he had made ; — 



other, like novices in their first battle. But these 
mountains, separated by the wind, formed a kind of 
archipelago, in the midst of which was seen an open 
canal, almost free from ice, stretching out to a great 
distance. 

The captain directed our course towards this 
canal, and we had sailed nearly three miles, when 
we perceived beneath one of those enormous cliffs of 
ice that bounded the canal, the top of the masts of a 
vessel that went floating — ^floating along " 

Here the voice of the gunner became more faint, 
his features assumed a look of terror, and his words 
were less high sounding. 



" 1 1th Nov. We have this day been shut up in the ice 
which at first appaared as if leaning against eachl/br seventy days. The fire went out yesterday, and 



our captain, who has been the cause of all our mis 
fortunes, because he is accursed by God, Jias in vain 
endeavoured to rekindle the fire ; his wtfe died this 
morning, No^more, no — " 

" That is all, sir," said Kergouet, with an indefin- 
able sentiment of fear. " The cold had seized on 
these unfortunate men, in the between-decks, we saw 
the bodies of the sailors, stiff and inanimate, but not 
disfigured by death, for the intense frost had pre- 
served thein. and by the side of the corpse of a 
woman waajne captain, seated on the floor ; he held 
in one hand a flint, in the other a steel, and beside 
him lay some tinder. 
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*'As you may well believe, there was but one cry, 
and that was, that the captain should remain no 
longer on board the accursed v^sel, so we returned 
at once) to the Folle. Well, sir, thus you see 
the effect of the divine curse upon a man ; even the 
last chance of safety failed in his hands ; there was 
steel, a flint, tinder ; but this accursed man could 
not produce a single spark ; cursed, cursed ! oh, 
that they had but knovvTi of the curse before they 
sailed." 

" What had he done, then !" said Perez. 

** What had he done ? twenty years since he was 
in the squadron of Marshal Conlians ; he was a fated 
captain, as they call it, no one would sail with him ; 
the crews mutinied, and he was obliged at length to 
leave the royal navy, his name was the Marquis de 
Verriac, a good oflSter, with this exception." 

** This is very singular," said Perez, thoughtfully; 
and he remained silent for some time. 

** My masters," said the innkeeper, ** the curfew 
has rung, and I must close my house/* 

** Quite right," said Kergouet, paying for his 
liquor, *'come, come on, M. Charles," he exclaimed, 
shaking Perez by the arm. 

** I follow you, M. Kergouet, and I will see you 
to your quarters." 

** Come along ; well, good night ; and don't dream 
of the man with a green visage ; but it was a dread- 
ful stoi*y, was it not ? 

** Oh, terrible," said Perez. Then he cordially 
shook his new friend by the hand, and said as he 
retired, "To-morrow I will introduce you to the 
Sylphid. 

And Perez went to look after Rita, who was im- 
patiently awaiting his return. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE WOMAN WITHOUT A NAME. 

* There I again met with that fatality which pursued me 
everywhere through my social life."— Duchess de Dumas. 

In a modest lodging in the Rue de L' Arsenal, 
Rita, in the attire of a man, waited for her attendant. 
Perez soon made his appearance, he had just 



parted with the cannonier bourgeois, and related the 
whole conversation to the duchess, without omitting 
anything, not even the history of the ship enclosed 
in the ice, and the victim of the anger of heaven. 

The tale particularly attracted the notice of the 
duchess, who, rising quickly looked for the book of 
Jose Ortez on poisons, and turned it over eagerly. 

After a few minutes she made a sign to Perez to 
read the passage she pointed out with her finger. 
This passage was as follows : — " And their features 
became livid, and their sleep was disturbed by horri- 
ble dreams, and they lost their strength and gaiety, 
and from, brave men they became cowards, and the 
hands of the young trembled like the hands of age, 
and they grew meagre, and became like spectres, 
and their wandering eyes rolled in their orbits, and 
they soon afterwards (Ued, in the midst of a horrible 
delirium." 

"Yes, by Habb'ay it f was tnie, brother, for the 
Heppa'yshad had sprinkled the powder Tshettik,* 
of Java, oyer their festival. And the mortal powder 

* The Upas Zlnti, called the TshettiVat Java, is found in 
the Indian archipelago, this poison is of a gummy nature 
ike hydrocyanic acid it produces in the animal system the 
Iphenomena we have Just described. 



when it fell on it, clianged their uierry feast into a 
funeral repast." 

Then, looking at Perez, Rita said to him, "The 
situation you hold on board is to serve out their ra- 
tions to the crew, is it not, Perez ?" 

* 'Yes, madame." 

" Well, listen to me. ' Can not you, also, Perez, 
change their merry feasts into funeral repasts, and 
make this crew, now so brave, so strong," and so 
young — cowardly, weak, and fearful ? — -^o that ii 
tliey fall in with an enemy, they will refuse id fight 
and thus dishonour hinif and seeing their captain 
free from the mortality that decimates them, the 
superstitious sailors will imagine him the cursed 
man, who draws the vengeance of heaven upon 
them. For, according to your account, he does not 
partake of the provisions of the crew — only imagine 
then of the discontent we shall be able to create, 
also, by relating his murderous duels, and his infa- 
mous seductions. Do you not already see him dis- 
honoured by a shameful flight, exposed to the rage 
of his sailors ; and after that, I know not, but I can 
calculate on his suffering, a long and horrible agony 
—Perez " 

" It is a mad project, madame," said Pevez, 
with severity. 

"Mad! Perez?" 

" Yes, madame, mad ; for it resembles that yon 
formed in Paris, which so desperate and cruel a fa- 
tality overchrew. Mad, because every project thus 
imagined in the delirium of a hatred that would be 
terrible, if it were content with that which is pos- 
sible, becomes powerless when you seek too much. — 
Pardon, pardon my freedom, madame; but you 
know lam devoted to your vengeance, body, and soul, 
because my family has been devoted to yours for 
three centuries — because it is an inheritance of de 
votion, of which I felt the instinct before I could 
reason on it — because it is impossible for me to 
separate myself from your joys or sorrows — because 
to strike you, is to strike me — because to insult you, 
is to insult me, for those who have resigned them- 
selves to servitude, have no other honour but that of 

their master, madame and it is because I look 

upon your vengeance as my own, that I say to you, 
you behave strangely to this man ; for, consider, that, 
by wishing to render your vengeance complete, he 
will perhaps escape you entirely. Besides the dan- 
gers and chances of war may anticipate your re- 
venge, and if he should meet with a glorious death 
in honourable fight, before you could execute your 
project, would you not afterwards reproach yourself 
for having sacrificed so much to gain so little, and 
then, again, you would have no hand in his death — 
would you not bitterly grieve at not having smote 
him yourself, and more than all, because life is 
everything to this man, madame — ^believe me, he is 
happy." 

" But you do not understand me, Perez, it is be- 
cause I know that he will be unhappy. I wish him 
fo live — and while unhappy, is there any pleasure in 
life ? Perez, ! Suppose I killed him to-day — ^he 
would suffer pain for an instant, and that wotild be 
all ; on the contrary, let me make his whole exist- 
ence miserable, and the life I leave him will be the 
cruel instrument of his punishment. 

" But, madame, should he be killed in battle — ^it 
is a time of war. 

" It is impossible, Perez, I bear a voice, a con* 
science, a conviction, that tells me he will not die, 
which tells me, I shall be avenged, as I wish to be 
avenged. 
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** Zounds ! madame, it b as bad as breaking your 
own head a^^st the wall, to build your vengeance 
on so weak a foundation, when you have only to say 
one word, to see this man dead to-morrow, in an 
hour — ^in an instant ! 

** This man dead ! this man dead ! excellent ven- 
veance, by Satan ! — ^why this man once dead, how 
should I pass my life, I, miserable wretch! And 
you believed I would blot myself out of the world, 
descend into the tomb before I was dead, feel, in the 
extremest manner, everything that is ignominious 
and abject, in a life of the greatest infamy, and that, 
for the purpose of seeing t^ man suffer while I was 
able to plunge a dagger into his heart? Truly, 
Perez, your head wanders — I am sorry for you. 

" Oh, curses on the day when I listened to your 
prayers, madame, curses on the day on which you 
precipitated yourself for ever into an abyss of sor- 
row and despair. Curses on myself, for not having 
killed this man — curses on myself, for not having 
been able to say to you — ' You are avenged, Madame 
la Duchesse. Misery, misery upon me, for your 
hatred will never be assuaged, madame, and all re- 
turn towards the past is impossible.'' 

** And that is what I wished, feeble and timid 
man — that is what I wished, that all return towards 
the past should be impossible, and so it is, and I 
bless Satan for it ; for I feel a belief within me, that 
supports a hope that leads me on. After all, Perez, 
if this vengeance appears foolish to you, take no part 
in it — ^let tiie Duchess d' Almeda be dead to you, as 
to the rest of the world. Return to Spain. You 
can live happily in our duchy, Perez, for you will 
find in my last will, I have not forgotten your good 
and faithM services. Go, Perez, go. I shall part 
with you without anger, for you have suffered much 
for me, and it was noble and excellent in you, Perez. 
'* Oh, madame, madame.'' said the Spaniard, 
heart-broken, and feeling his eyes fill with tears. 

** No, no ! pardon me, Perez, my good and faith- 
ful servitor. No, I have wronged you ; you will 
not leave me, I know — you will die at yourmistresse's 
feet. I am sure that your death will complete 
a life of devotion and sacrifices. And besides, I 
cannot blame your fears, for I cannot express to you, 
1 cannot make you comprehend, what I feel within 
me, all the force and power of that revelation, for 
wliich I cannot account, but which exalts, inspires 
me, and gives me the certainty of success. It is 
foolish, superhuman, if you like, but it exists. And 
then has not the past given me a right to trust 
in the future, for has it not always seconded my 
efforts ? Perez, observe, he^has fought two duels — 
in one he killed his antagonist, and he escaped un- 
touched in both. Then again — they arrested us, 
they took our gold from us, but I was able to con- 
ceal my diamonds, and place them in your hands. 
They imprisoned us — you helped me to escape, but 
we were able to leave Paris without interruption. 
Has not all this, Perez, something marvellous in it ? 
Does it not all tell us, that fate protects and watches 
over me. And then that faith I have within me — 
tell me, is it not faith such as this that makes great 
events and great men ? Is it not this faith that 
causes the success of the most gigantic projects ? 
And while a stupid crowd rails and laughs at it, 
Perez, those who are inspired by this faith, follow 
the mysterious symbol that guides them : invisible 
to all others, but blazing forth for them alone ; — ^it 
was faith like this, Perez, that made Cohunbus so 
strong, when in ^ midst of the cries of his furious 



crew, calm and serene, he said to them — * America 
is there.' Who revealed that to him, Perez ? What 
gave him that incredible confidence, if it were not 
that deep, internal, and inexplicable voice, I feel — 
but not more inexpUcable than other mysteries of our 
nature. No, believe me, Perez, my project is good, 
and my vengeance certain, but you must swear to 
me, by the life of thy mother, to do whatever I ask 
you." 

'' Madame, I have said all that a true servitor 
could say ; since such is your belief follow it, I swear 
to obey your orders." 

** Well, then, Perez, promise me to make no at- 
tempt upon his life — his life, unless I direct you — 
agree to that ; promise me to execute all my orders, 
be they what they may." r 

** I swear it, Madame." 
" On the life of thy mother." 
*' On the life of my mother, Madame." 
** I still find you my loyal squire," said Rita, and 
they separated. 



CHAPTERS XXVIII. 



JEAN THOMAS. 



"Oh, it is sad and shameful, go? you are but a brute, and 
possessed with insensation, to imagine I would quit my prey. 
If I had to go barefoot to meet thee at the extreme boundary, 
far as it is, and bidden as you might be, I would go. Dread 
my love, Garue, it is as mighty as the sea."— Alfred de 

MUNEL. 

The coach to Lambeseleq was about to leave 
Brest, when a tall man, enveloped in a long sailor's 
cloak, accompanied by Jean Thomas, placed his 
hand on the door, exclaiming, " One instant there, 
you are in a great hurry to start, you devil's own 
coachman." 

" Ah, sir, I was going to start, we did not expect 
you, captain," said the automedont touching his fox 
skin cap. 

"Well, here I am, wait an instant," said the 
captain. Then, turning to Thomas, '' it is understood 
then, Thomas, you look after my wife, and take 
care of the com." 

** I make you no promise of preventing anything 
occurring, for I am no match for the cunning and 
falsehood of a woman ; but what I know you shall 
know, what I see you shall be told of, whedier good 
or evil ; on the £uth of Thomas I will hide nothing 
from you." 

" That is agreed, then, Thomas ; if she behaves 
well I'll treat her rardy ; if ill, my name is Jacques- 
le-Rouge; that says everything; adieu, Thomas," 
added tiie captain, at the same time throwing himself 
into the coach, which moved off heavily. 

Jean Thomas, after seeing the lumbering vehicle 
depart, bent his steps tttwards the ramparts. 

As he crossed the cotirt-yard he fell in with Doc- 
tor Gedeon, " Egad, Tiiomas, I was looking after 
you," said the Doctor. 

"What for?" 

" To ask you to rendei- me a service." 

" Well, go on." 

" It's a vexing affair ; Thomas, the monsttr has 
ordered me." 

" Well, what is it, what monster ?" 

"Thecommalidant." 

" Go on." 
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'* Well then, the monster has ordered me to pay a 
daily visit to the frigate, to ascertain the state of 
health of the crew, and as it was a piece of folly on 
the part of this vile courtier, why, I — I " 

** It was his order, and you must execute it, he 
is your superior officer, and you must ohey,'' said 
Thomas, harshly, interrupting the doctor. 

" Oh, certainly, so I do ooey him — only yester- 
day, by accident, — only consider — ^but I hardly 
know how to tell you — ^you have such strange 
notions about love." 

** Well, goon." 

** Well then, yesterday, I had a rendezvous with a 
little bit of muslin at Recouvrance — ^a girl who 
adores me." 

" You — you old, and ugly ass, — she adore thee ! 
why you have lost your senses, or else you pay 
rather high — but go on." 

" You are so fuQ of your jokes, Thomas," said 
the doctor, hiding his vexation under an air of 
raillery, ** always something to laugh about — but it 
is not that. Not to miss my appointment, I have 
neglected two visits on board, and the monster is so 
fond of discipline, that perhaps he will place me 
under arrest, and then I shall not be able to keep 
my appointment to-morrow ; but, if you would only 
just tell the commander, that you ordered me to go 
to the hospital at Kerlo, three leagues from hence, 
to visit he sailors who are to be sent to us as re- 
cruits, I shall not be punished — and then- 

" Are you not asking me to tell a lie ?" 

'^ It s not telling a lie, Thomas, it is obliging a 
friend.*" 

^' Is it not a lie, and that to enable you to excuse 
one folly, and give you an opportunity of com- 
mitt ng others ? — ^never 

" But, Thomas 

" i Never ! you have deserved your punishment, 
and you must submit to it." 

** But friendship " 

*' I do not know what friendship is when in 
service." 

** BTut- 
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" Adieu !" 

And Jean Thomas left the doctor, disappointed 
but not much surprised, for he had long known the 
intractable and inflexible character of the lieutenant. 

In fact, Jean Thomas was a man of severe and rigid 
virtue, and almost fabulous austerity of manners, 
his probity was undoubted, his valour above all 
proof ; but if his soul was as pure as steel, it was 
als o as cold and hard. 

Incapable of weakness, he exposed and attacked, 
without mercy, the faults of others ; no human- con- 
sideration could prevent his doing his duty, as he 
called it, and fulfilling his mission, by pursuing vice 
or wickedness in all men, and in every place. 

Owing to his merit alone, the rank he held, a 
rank of considerable elevation for one of his class ; 
the only fault of Jean Thomas was a deeply rooted 
envy, and a detestable hatred of all those who were 
superior to hun by birth. And yet, had Jean 
Thomas been a nobleman his aristocratic pride 
would have been pitiless, and this he also proved by 
the severity with which he treated his subordinates. 

But, after all, this fault really injured no one but 
himself, like an evil conscience his concentrated envy 
devoured him. But he never committed himself in 
any part of his duties, for, brutally as he behaved 
towards the sailors and officers under his orders, 
he was incapable of perpetrating the least injust- 
ice; but, at the same time, they never needed 



to expect the least favour, if they failed in their 
duty. 

Even when not on actual service, his strict and 
imperious virtue gave way before nothing; neither 
expediency nor common custom were looked upon 
by him as an excuse. 

Irreproachable in his life, he wished others to be 
so also, Looking upon indulgence as weakness, he 
considered those who tolerated a crime as accom- 
plices ; he would have made no distinction between 
a murderer and the man who did not give the mur- 
derer up to justice. 

To sum up all, Jean Thomas was the type oIt a 
rigorously virtuous man, virtuous without con- 
science, virtuous to the very letter, if I may use 
such a phrase, as it alone can paint with truth the 
intractable virtue of the lieutenant. 

Thomas consequently could not calculate on a 
single friend, if we except Captain Jacques Lerouge, 
for a kind of similarity of character had brought 
them together. 

Jacques Lerouge, captain of a privateer, com- 
menced his maritime career in the merchant service, 
and thus many years previously he became acquainted 
with Jean Thomas. Without equalling the lieu- 
tenant in rigour, Captain Lerouge was a brave 
sailor, acting with scrupulous probity on board a 
privateer in time of war, and as captain of a mer- 
chantman during peace. 

As an instance of this, during the late war, Le- 
rouge commanded a beautiful privateer, a brig of 
twenty guns ; he gave chase, and overtook a superb 
English three-masted vessel laden with spice, and on 
her return from the Indies. Finding herself taken, 
the vessel hoisted a flag of truce, and sent an officer 
on board the brig, to tell Captain Lerouge that a 
neutral vessel coming from Spain, had brought word 
that peace had been signed. The only proof of the 
truth of this assertion was the word of honour of the 
officer, and with this Captain Lerouge was satisfied, 
and allowing the English vessel to proceed on her 
course. The ship and cargo were worth a miUion, 
and she was taken by a brother commander less 
scrupulous than Jacques Lerouge. 

Such was the only friend Jean Thomas possessed ; 
for in the royal navy he could not reckon a single 
instance ; his behaviour was so austere, his manner 
so taciturn, and his language so coarse, that after 
the expiration of a week or ten days, he found him- 
self at Coventry, no one would sp«ik to him. 

His connexion with the sailors was even still morq 
unpleasant ; excessively severe, overlooking nothings 
treating them with hauteur and brutality, he was 
heartily execrated : but the influence of his bravery 
and firmness was so great, that it enabled him tq 
keep them in complete subjection. 

It was to this Jean Thomas Lerouge had confidei) 
the surveillance of his wife. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SHOWING HOW TRADE IS THE BOND OP MANKIND. 

Valeria. O' my word, the father's son; I'll swear 'tis i| 
very pretty boy.—SHAKSFSAEE. 

It was shortly after the Count's arrival at Brest, 
he occupied, as we know, a small house in the Place 
d^Armes; on the day of which we are speaking, 
Henry was engaged with his upholsterer, who had tq 
fit up the balcony of the cabm of the Sylphid. 
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This artistey a sworn master of his corporation, 

I was called M. Do^in, he had the most perfect air of 
good-nature, intelligence, and honesty, but his eyes 
exhibited the signs of recent tears : he might have 
seen some fifty years, and he now stood respectfully 
before the count, to leceive his last instructions. 

''As to the Chinese goods," said Henry, *'you 
ought to receive them from Paris by to-morrow at 
the latest, as well as the Indian stuffs for window- 
curtains. I beg you will be as expeditious as possi- 
ble, for we may be under erders for sailing every 
instant." 

" The count may rely on my diligence." 
'' Apropos. I shall want a swinging chain to sus 
pend a vase of scent by in the little bath chamber 
I have on board; and don't forget to put some flower- 
pots between the windows." 

*^ Allow me to observe, M. Le Count, that the 
flower-pots have been there since the morning." 

" Quite right, M. Doquin, " but have you brought 
with you that little account I have so often asked for ?" 
" Since M. le Count condescends to speak of it, 
here it is ; it amounts to three thousand two hundred 
livres ; but if I might deign to ask a favour of M. le 
Count—" 

" Do so, M. Doquin." 

*' I am on the very brink of ruin, M. le Count, the 
victim of a dreadful bankruptcy ; and if, between this 
and to-morrow, lamunableto raisetenthousandlivres, 
I shallbe dishonoured; and worse than all M. le Count, 
I shall be obliged to discharge twenty workmen ; and 
in the midst of so much distress and cold weather, it 
is dreadful to contemplate the consequences." 

There was such a deep expression of sorrow in the 
accent of the poor man that the count was touched ; 
for it was evident the misfortune was real, that he 
was an unfortunate honest man, who would not cry 
out for help excepting at the moment of perishing. 

Henry wrote a few words on a piece of paper, 
folded it, and handed it tO' M. Doquin, saying to 
him, '* Here is a check for five hundred louis on M. 
Gerard, my banker at Brest ; you can put it down 
to the account of anything you may supply for the 
future. I feel too happy in obliging a man like you, 
M. Doquin." 

'* They did not deceive me when they spoke of your 
generosity, M. le Count, my poor little child will be 
indebted to you for more than his life — for his honour ; 
and my workmen for their daily bread," said the 
upholsterer, full of gratitude, and with his eyes 
swimming in tears, throwing himself at the same 
time on his knees before Henry, who could scarcely 
repress his laughter. 

Scarcely had the upholsterer left the room, when 
the count could contain himself no longer. 

'* It is enough to kill me," said Henry, bursting 
with laughter — '' His child indebted to me for hib 
life ! He has no notion how truly he speaks. But 
after all," said Henry, with a more serious air, " thit 
rogue perhaps knowis all about it. His ruin, his 
bankruptcy, may be only a trick to obtain five hun 
dred louis from me. Zounds ! madame Doquin ii 
rather expensive ; I could have for the same sum 
two opera girls, and one from the Italiens — ^but after 
all, I am certain, Madame Donquin is a very res- 
pectable woman, and her husband is not without 
taste ; so considering all things, it is not too dear, 
and certainly my cabin will be charming, and Don- 
juin had a very good notion when he placed mirrors 
n the shutters, so that when they arc closed, the} 
■ eflect eveiy thing in the place. At all events, 1 
I uust endeavour to render my prison as agi-eeable ah 



possible : not that I am weary on board during a 
gale or a battle ; but in calm weather it is diaboli- 
cal ; happily I have some resource, I think, in my 
officers, the young men appear very well. That 
abb^, also, I like his appearance, he has all the man- 
ners of a man accustomed to the best company, but 
he seems rather proud, and would hardly recipro- 
cate my advances, and tlien there is sometlung about 
him that mystifies me completely — ^hehas a gun-shot 
wound on the left hand — it must be a gun-shot 
wound — I know it well from experience. But how 
the devil should an abbe come by a gun-shot wound 
on his left hand? Perhaps, indeed, he has not 
always been an abb^ — I should think, from his 
manner, that was the case. But then again, he does 
not appear above thirty years of age, and at that 
age it is a strange profession, if he is sincere. His 
appearance is excellent — but why does he wear no 
powder? it gives him a very singular air. Why, 
however, should I trouble myself about it ? I shidl 
have plenty of time to find out this living riddle, 
when once we are on board. 

** At this instant the faithftil Germaux appeared at 
a little secret door, and said mysteriously to Henry : 

" M. le Count, may some one come in ? 

" Ah !" cried Henry, ** she could not have arrived 
at a better time — ^let her come in." 

Scarcely had the count spoken, before the little door 
was closed. Germeaux had disappeared, leaving in his 
place afemaleenvelopedin her hood, under whichcould 
be merely seen a pair of large blacksparkling eyes. 

" Take this off. Georgette," said the count, re- 
moving the mantle from the female, "by the bye 
your husband has just been here.'' 

And, seating Greorgette on his knee, he removed the 
cloak that concealedherpretty, round, andhealthy face, 
rather too large and highly coloured, it is true. 

* * What ! hashe just left here ? ' ' said Madame Doquin. 

" Ah, M. Henry, he has not told you of his mis- 
fortune." 

'' Yes, yes, he has told me all, and I know all ; and 
it is all remedied too ; ** we'll talk no more of that, 
that's over," said the count, chafing Georgette's fat 
but rather red hands between his own. 

**Ah! M. Henry, I know Doquin is far from 
obstinate, and that is a pleusure, for all men are not 
so quiet as he is. Oh, if you did but know what 
has happened at Recouvrance ; it is enough to turn 
your blood to think that ;: tople could be so wicked." 

"Explain yourself, my dear," said Henry, passmg 
his arm rather too familiarly round the ample waist 
of Madame Doquin. 

"Then this is it, M. Henry; perhaps you don't 
know Jacques le Rouge? Now do listen, Henry." 

" I am listening." 

"Well, then, Jacques le Rouge is the captain of 
a privateer, who made a great deal of money in the 
course of the last war. Two years ago he married 
the daughter of Madame Binan, the dress-maker, as 
aharming a little woman as I know, fair and pretty 
as a heart. But alas ! to-day — 

" Well," said Henry interrupting her, ' * has Jacques 
le Rouge (the red) become Jacques le Jaune (the 
yellow) y Jacques le Doquin ? Jacques le — " 

" Be quiet, M. Henry, how wrong it is of you to saj 
that of poor Doquin, one who respects you so much" 

"Well, go on; tl'ie pretty blonde and Jacques le 
Elouge, what have they been doing?" 

"Well, Madame le Rouge, who was a thousand 
times too good to be married to such a monster at 
the captain, a downright brute, forty years old, ugly, 
itingy, and then for manners— ah ! 




"Well, but what baa happened?" rand always bo well dreaaed that you might take him 

"Well, (ben, M. Henry, that Tillain Jacqaea le for a secretary ; hU name ia Boniface ZebloC; ' 
Rouge tormented hia wife to such an eiteut, that father fanos the salt duties." 
the unortunata woman— Died on account of it ?" " Zoundi, Madame Doquin, you are very cirei 

" No, M. Henry, she did not die on account of stantial ; ao many parliculara about M. Boniface — 
t; bnt she waa so very niiseraMe that she was | Sabot— Cablot ! what's his name ?" 
ibliged, after the atrocious behaTiour of that tiger ; " Oh ! M. Henry, I swear 1 would rather di« 
ibliged to take a lovei^— oh '. waa he not a dreadful : than he un^thfnl to you — don't be vexed at what I 

" A monster, be ought to be expelled aociety," " Oh 1 as for that, mj dear," said Heniy, a 

■aid Henry, witii an admirably serious look. fully, and rather piqoed, "1 hope you do not presume 

" And Uie onfortunate Madame le Rouge, did she to imagine that I am jealous of you. Yon may 

meet with the consolation ahe aought after ?" take M. Cablot from Madame le Rouge, if you feel 

For two months every thing went on well, M. inclined; you are quite welcome to folks of that 

Henry ; but yesterday, it seems, all was discovered, kind. Only love me when we are together, that is 

The lover it a lolidCor's clerk, a very handaome lad, IbU 1 require." Then, notidng her tears, be CDDtI> 



, ■' Nay, doa't cry, Georgette, but why did you 
ou was faithful to lUB ? who was talking auj 
non3Gii3B ta yuu ? Cons, go on with your 
Uary, JacqiiFd le Rouge discovered all, then ?" 

" Ye9, M. Henry,"' said Georgette, wiping faer 



My worthy lieutenut?" 

Yea, M. Henry, sod, is he ia n great friend of 

the eaptain's. they ara o&aid he will tell him when 

The captain in not here, then 

No, .M. Henry, he hns gone to Lambeaeleq for 
five dayi ; and dni-ing that timE the poor woman and 
her lover went aeen outside the toim. Your M. 
Jean Thomas played them th!^ beautiful trick, 
And it ia whispered all over Recouvrance, that he 
will inform Captain U Rouga, who it eipected every 
' >ur. Ah 1 poor women 1 who would marry ift«r 

A slight sound wai heard at the iteret door. 

" Who is there?" satd Honrj. 

" A letter for the Connt, to be 
ately," said Geraiaau'a voice. 

" Put it under the dooi." 

And a letter appeared on the oypet. Henry 
opened the letter and read : — 

" Monsieur le Comte, — An old serrant of a friend 
of your father, the late count, begs in the name of all 
'lat ia most sacred, you will come to h«r to prevent 
dreadiiil occurrence. It ia a case of life knd death, 
M. le Comte. The person who hai taken ths liberty 
-'—.king this request, is the motlw of yoiirlku. 
t, the widow Thomas. In the game of heaven, 
, come — every minute's delay may be tlM 
of a most dreadful event." — ^The Widow 
Thomaa. Kue des poutres, No. 7, Beeouvrance. 

" What thedevil can all thta mean ?" aaid Henry, 

Certainly I wili go, and without delay. Adieu, 
Georgietta, — come to-night — ben, quick — put op 
yoar mantle, and go down the back stairs." 

"Oh, heavens) perhaps it is caneerqfaf pool 
Madame Lerooge," said Georgette, terrilie4i M she 
hastily pnt on her cloak. 

" It u on that account, child, I mml Uive you, 

Tbcn rlogiog for GbtiDWU, who eoon made hli 

" Show majama tba way out, lend for a chair, 
id bring me my things. 1 mast go this 



CHAPTER XXXl. 



Tne AvsB de Mensiii 

Tua 'reader haa certainly not forgotten the dfl' 
toription of the modest lodging of the widow Tho- 
mas, it wns in that apartment the scone we an 
aboQt to relate took pkce. 

The features f (he widow, ustiallyaoEnntla and 
calm, betrayed an extraordinary state of agitation. 
Burning t«ars rolled down her lurrowed cheeks; 
hands tremblod; and the wheel overturned 
Close by her aide, testified the violence of the alterca- 
tion that had taken plaoo. 

Before her, ou her knees, embracing ber with 



loth her arms, and hiding her head in the widow's 
basoiu, a young tl'Dinle with dishevelled hair utter- 
"g half smothered sobs, was bending. 

It was Pauline, (he wife of Captain I.ecouge. 
At the other eai of the chamber, seated iu n 
lair, WHS Jean Thomas, with his arms crossed, 
afiiictlng an appeurance of ease whieh his paleness 
talsified 

" Calm yourself," aaid the widow t« the disconso- 
e wumnn, "calm yourself, my dear child, my son 
not cruel enough fbr that, believe me. And be- 
sides, " she added, in n whisper, "I have written to 
the commnndaut— ha ia oomiDg;, and he can easily 
prevent his comtnittlng such an atrocity." 

"Ob.madame,' iwd the miserable woman, lifting 
up her handsome Imtures, bathed in (ears, — "oh. 
mudame, my husband will kill me— he will kill me 

" Then your crime will be punished as it ought 
tr> be," said Thomat in a hollow voice." 

" Qh UodI M. ThoBlu, why do you wi^ me so 
much harm } I never did yon any wrong ;" said 
Panltnc, in a supplicatory tone. 

" 1 wish yon no harm. You have committed a 
crime, and I must UU my IViend of it : it ia my 
duty, and I will do so.'' 

" How cruel you are, Thomas," said the widow. 
" You have no compassioRi if ^^^ sight of so much 
sorrow does not towth ytw— if you are croel enough 
W deliver up thia pcmr araature to ber husband's 
vengeance. 

" Courage, mother— Booragft mother! this is ex* 
oallcDt from you — you, who always have heaven's 
name in your moUMi," said Jean 'Thoinaa, "defend 
■.auiltHMkB virtuous ram who performs 



Ynur dnty, TllOWH— your duty! Is there no 

Hum between tOfllwn intolerance you proclaim, 

and ft criminal oamplioUjf T Who disputes your 

'"-■■' ''■ ■" ■" ■ ■ aletter train 

. „ Jauiethispoor 

girl to ba uwssinated, without allowing her ^me 
Ut repent If you hare a heart inyour breast, this 
ooosideration will affect you." 

' I never troekle with my duty, mothw." 
" Your motbeir? Yes, your mother— but she 
blushes at imaglnipg she has given birth to ao un- 
natnral a being aa you t" 

'■Bloah, then, that jour son is nn honest man; 
— blush that he possesses stem and unshaken truth, 
lam tbegrandaon of an itinerant dealer in fish, am 
I not, mother!" with a bold and bitter laugh. 
" Well, foe a low bred fellow, for a worthless ple- 
beian, virtue is nobility, and by heaven I can say, 
after this manner — I am aa noble as a Montmo- 
rency. If they do not call m^ Thomas the gentle- 
man or Thomas 'the lord, they can say, ' Thomas 
the honest man.' It ia a. niisfortnae for you, mo- 
ther, but EliH it ia BO," 

And I tell you, it is not the love of virtue that 
cs you act in this maimer, but a dreadful hatred 
you cherish against every thing, because you envy 
all, — Yes, your rage requires n victim. It is be- 
cause your pride tortures you. Some one must 
feel the suflerings you endure, and 



" My oonsoience dictates my duty to me, mo- 
!T," said Thomas, '■ a fault has been committed, 
and the guUty shall be exposed. The hoDour^and 
happiness of my friend before all, moiherl" 

" .But, miieruble mani 3'OU do not think of th 
happiness of your friend by acting thus ; for if )i« 
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knows nothing of it, if he has confidence in his 

wife why should you reveal this dreadful 

secret to him? Go, sir, and belieTe that, sufficiently 
punished by this terrible lesson, the poor child will 
return to her duty — to her home. — I promise it to 
you; so say nothing, and the peace of this family 
will not be broken — Thomas— my son, your mo- 
ther beseeches you — save this unhappy woman 
from death, her husband from crime, and yourself 
from fearful remorse.'* 

"You are joking, mother; remorse? When I 
defy any one, be he who he may, to prove to me 
that my conduct is not in every respect that of a 
rigid but upright man.*' 

" Oh, Monsieur Thomas,*' said Pauline, crawling 
on her knees towards the sailor, " Monsieur 
Thomas, I was wrong, I know, very wrong — my 
fault is inexcusable; yes, I am a wretch, and de- 
serve to be despised, but not to die. A little pity. 
Monsieur Thomas ! Do not tell him; I swear by 
heaven, by your mother, that 1 will pass my life- 
all my life, in repentance, and in making my hus- 
band as happy as I can. I will bear every thing 
from him without complaint. Oh, M. Thomas, 
pity— pity r' 

*' No pity for cnme. You should have remained 
innocent, and spared yourself these fits of terror; 
but it is too late,** said Thomas harshly. 

" But M. Thomas, it is never too late to save a 
poor creature from death,'* cried Pauline, in bro- 
ken-hearted tones, and clasping her hands together, 
** for you know when he hears it he will kill me.*' 

*' You have been criminal, and my friend shall 
be informed of it. As to the consequences, that is 
no business of mine: your supplications are useless. 
Once again — 1 will do my duty.*' 

*' Oh God, there is nothing left me» then, but 
death! " said the captain*s wife; and she fell to the 
ground in a state of insensibility. 

The widow, notwithstanding her great age, flew 
to the assistance of the poor woman, and exclaimed, 
as she raised her hands to heaven, — " oh, pardon 
this madman ! who has been the cause of all this ?'* 

"Madman, a virtuous man! Ah, that i tru e 
enough, so the world thinks; but I am not one of 
the world," said Thomas bitterly. 

" Leave, leave this place, do you hear me 1 leave 
my home, si:* !*' cried the widow, pointing to the 
door." 

** 1 am here, in my father's house," said the 
Heutenant 

" If you do not leave this instant, I will call for 
help, unworthy boy.*' 

" Unworthy, mother, for having said to crime 
* thou art crime V Unworthy, for having done my 
duty as an honest man! But really mother, your 
great age has made you-* 

"My great age has hnured my reason— my 
great age has made me foolish? Is that what you 
mean to say 1** cried the widow, interrupting him. 
"What, you insult your mother! Alas, alas! 1 
curse you, wretch: oh, be thoa corsed." 

At this iiMtant the door opened— ike Count 
entered. 



CHAPTER XXXIf. 

8ACBILEGB. 

" It iii a sacrilegious act./'— Mbyekbexa. 

Tu£ noise made by the door in opening, when the 
Count made his appearance, brought back Pauline 
to her senses ; for the unhappy woman, imagining 
she heard her husband, threw herself at the 
widow's feet, exclaiming, **he will kill me— oh 
madame— oh, save me !*' 

But soon perceiving her mistake, still kneeling, 
she put back her hair from her forehead, and, fix- 
ing her look upon the stranger who had just en- 
tered, instinctiveiy perceived it was the Count 
Then, tears rolling down her cheeks, she seized 
his hands and kissed them. ** Oh save me. Count, 
for heaven's sake save me, my only hope is in you.'* 
And then she relapsed into a kind of convulsive 
spasm, and shook in every limb. 

Jean 1 homas, astonished beyond measure, looked 
on his superior officer with a stupified air. 

*• Monsieur le Comte has not then despised the 
prayer of a poor widow,'* said Thomas's mother, 
respectfully saluting Henry. 

"No. Madame; and I shall feel too happy in 
rendering myself useful. But will you explain » hat 
all this means 1 How can I save this lady *** 

** By preventing my son betraying the secret of 
this poor child, who is very culpable, for she forgot 
her duty for an instant, Count, but she is repentant: 
observe her tears. Oh, it is enough to break one*s 
heart— would you believe it? my son intends to 
tell her husband the whole story ; and if he tells 
him, what will become of her? So pray. Count, 
desire my son not to stir in the business: 3 ou are 
his superior officer; and we will both of us bless 
you.'* 

*' Oh, yes. Monsieur le Comte, my life will not 
be long enough to prove my gratitude,'* said Pauline. 
" How beautiful she is," thought the Count, con- 
templating the figure of Madame Lorouge, as she 
knelt at his feet. Then, addressing himself to Jean 
Thomas, " I hope, sir—'* 

" I hope, su'," said Thomas, interrupting the 
Count, " I hope you have sufficient respect fo** your 
self not to interfere in a business in whic the 
service is not concerned.** 

'' I am here in the house of Madame Tho as, 
sir," said Henry, bowing to the widow, *• and 10 
one has a right to ask my intentions." 

" Well, sir,*' said Thomas arrogantly, " I am 
my own house, and I will tell you mine: — My 
tention is to disclose all to Captain Lerouge, a 
that without delay. I am aware, sir, that, in 
situation, a man of the court would be more to.^^ 
rant— or more weak. But I am not a man of t 
court, I belong to another class; I am one of 
people: I am an hones!; man." 

" You are a miserable fellow to talk thus to a 
gentleman, to a nobleman, who does honour to your 
father*s house by entering it," cried the widow, 
thus imprudently redoubling Thomas's anger. 
** Beg his pardon this instant,'* she said. 
" Mother !'* cried Thomas, impetuously. 
" Let me intreat you, madame," said the count, 
in his usual quiet manner. " Forget, as T have 
done, all this gentleman has just said.'* Then 
turning to Thomas, " you treat people of my clam, 
sir, with great sincerity, I have a better opinion of 
those belonging to yours, since this distinction has 
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been established by you; I should never have 
thought of making it, but because I know you to be 
a true and^honest man, I have ventured to join 
with your mother, to obtain your promise of silence 
on this melancholy affair. You must be aware, sir, 
that it would be folly on my part to imagine that 
my influence as your commander could in any way 
have power over you ; so let us forget our different 
rank, and look upon me merely as one'hearty fellow 
asking a favour of another. — ^Let me beg of you, 
M . Thomas, not to follow up your intention ; really 
you will go beyond the object you aim at." 

** Thomas answered not a word, but looked at 
the count with a sardonic smile, and then pulling 
out his watch, he said — '' Twelve o'clock, at that 
hour the coach arrives from Lambeseleq, my friend 
will no doubt come by it : I will go and meet him. 

And he disappeared. 

" My son I my son !'* cried the widow, in a sup- 
plicatory tone. 

" Oh, sir," cried Pauline, he has gone to fetch my 
executioner. 

" In heaven's name, M. Thomas, you will not do 
that," said Henry, running after his lieutenant. 

He was too late. 

The three actors in this strange scene looked at 
each other with a stupified air. 

"Alas! alas! it is all over with me I" cried 
Pauline, "i; shall die, I shall die." 

"What is to be done, count?" said the widow, 
in dreadful perplexity. 

Henry reflected for an instant, scarcely concealed 
a smile, and said boldly to Madame Lerouge, — 
" With the exception of what happened yesterday, 
that devil of a lieutenant of mine has no other proof 
against you." 

** No, count — no, I swear he has not." 

" Well then, if your husband comes, deny it all 
boldly ; and you, Madame Thomas, since your son 
can only speak of what happened yesterday, declare 
that yesterday, from break of day until the^evening, 
madame never quitted you for a single instant ; but 
you must maintain it boldly — no weakness. In 
that case, do you see, my dear madame," said the 
count, still smiling — ** in that case, and not an un- 
common one, either, the husband would rather be- 
lieve good than evil, and I am certain your testi- 
mony will overthrow that of the lieutenant" 

** But it would be uttering a falsehood, count," 
said the widow, gravely. 

" You would sacrifice your neighbour's life," 
said the count. 

"To lie," repeated.the widow, with an expression 
of sorrow and doubt, then casting her eyes on the 
work of Thomas k Kempis, that lay open on the 
the table ,* she read some words in the work of that 
celebrated author, which seemed to have some mys- 
terious effect upon her mind, already weakened by 
grief and age. 

" Heaven's will be done," said the widow, clos- 
ing the book. 

At this instant, a noise was beard behind the 
door, and the voices of the lieutenant and anotlier 
were recognised. 

"It is my husband," murmured. Pauline, " I 
feel as if I should die. Oh, I am lost." 

" Zounds ! you must show no weakness,'' said 
Henry, whose heart beat loudly. 

The door opened. ' 

It was in fact the captain and Thomas. 

The captain was forty years of age, his'frame was 
athletic, nis brown and strongly marked features 
were pale, his brows contracted, and his lips white 



and closely compressed; his eye was glassy, and 
the calm demeanour he bore was more dreadful 
than the transports of rage. 

He advanced with a firm step towards Pauline, 
who had taken refuge in the widow's arms. 

Touching his wife's shoulder, Jacques Lerouge 
said quietly, — 

" What are you doing here, madame ?" 

" Captain,' ' said Henry, the only one who re- 
tained his self-possession, ** I am Count de Vau- 
dry, and Madame Thomas has imposed upon me 
the task of explaining why this lady," and be 
pointed to Pauline, " is here. M. Jean Thomas, 
deceived by false appearances, by which his imagi- 
nation has been led astray, has perhaps told you 
that yesterday, about two o'ciocK, your wife was 
seen out of the town in company with " 

" Yes, I have said it, and it is true : who dares 
to say I have spoken falsely?" exclaimed Thomas. 

" I, my son," said the widow slowly, and with a 
sigh ; "for madame passed the whole of yesterday 
in my house, from eight o'clock in the morning 
until nine at night." 

"By heavens! this is infamous," exclaimed 
Thomas, almost mad. 

The captain looked steadily at Thomas, without 
uttering a word, at length, — 

" Thomas, is it possible, — ^you — ^my friend— one 
I at least believed to be so — that you have deceived 
me ?" and stamping violently on the ground, he 
added, "Yes, wretch, you have calumniated my 
wife, for never, never, would your mother utter a 
falsehood." 

And his savage form appeared to struggle be- 
tween doubt, anger, and hope. 

" I never left this place the whole of yesterday, 
and know not why M. Thomas has believed these 
charges against me," said Pauline, who feeling a 
ray of hope arise in her breast, partially recovered 
her courage. 

" Oh, woman! woman!" thought Henry, smiling 
in his sleeve. 

A momentary sUence, impossible to describe, 
followed. 

At length, the Captain said in a hurried tone, 
and scarcely able to conceal his dreadful state of 
agitation, — 

" I cannot, therefore, for an instant, chanffe with 
regard to you, and look upon 'you as an imamoos 
man, as an alien, no I that is impossible ; again I 
say it is impossible. Tell me the truth, Thomas 
Some one told you of this— is it not so ? Then you, 
like a faithful mend, told it all to me, but you saw 
nothing yourself did you, Thomas ? You saw no- 
thing ; and you thought you was rendering me a 
service in telling me what was said — ^you saw no- 
thing your self t" 

** Yesterday, at two o'clock in the afternoon I, 
Thomas, taw your wife on the ramparts, arm in 
arm with a young man dressed in blue. I saw them 
clasp each otiier's hands arm in arm, and at a 
turning of the rampart, where they believed them- 
selves not overlooked, I saw them embrace." 

<< I saw them,** continued Thomas, without pity. 
" I saw them, and it is my mother speaks fiilselj, 
yes, by heaven ! she lies. 

" You saw them, saw them well," said Lerouge 
again, in broken accents." 

** I saw them." 

<* Ah !" said the captain, passine his hands over 
his eyes, and making a last effort, for his voice was 
almost inarticulate. " Hoar me, Thomas," he mur- 
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mured, ** swear to me, swear to me on the honour 
of a sailor, on the faith of an honest man, and by 
the memory of thy father, that you saw them, swear 
that to me and I will believe you. ' 

When at the moment Thomas was about to speak, 
the captain seized his hand, and said in an impos- 
ing tone. ** You know me Thomas ? it is a sen- 
tence you are about to pass, a sentence of 
death." 

. *' Death, understand me well," repeated the 
captain, his voice trembling convulsively, and press- 
ing the lieutenant's arm. 

** Sir I" cried Henry, the widow, and Pauline at 
the same time, and in a loud tone, while they held 
out their arms to Jean Thomas. 

" I swear by the faith of an honest man, by the 
memory of my father, by my honour as a sailor, 
that I saw them !" 

" It is nough, vile woman," said the captain, in a 
low tone, at the same time drawing a dagger from 
beneath his jacket, and before the count could inter- 
fere to check his fury, he sprang like a tiger upon 
his wife, and seized her by the hair. 

The point of the blade touched Pauline's bosom, 
and no human power could have saved her from a 
dreadful death. 

" Stop sir," cried the widow, with such an accent 
of authority, that the captain's arm, now raised 
against his wife, suddenly fell. 

Then standing upright, calm and imposing, she 
stretched out her hands towards the crucifix, and 
in solemn tones again swore that what she had 
already said was true. 

" On, mother ! mother !" cried Thomas, raising 
his hands to heaven. 

" Wretch ! ' cried Lerouge, threatening Thomas 
with his dagger ; for the captain believed the 
widow. The sincerity of the good woman was so 
well known at Recouvrance, that no one in the 
world would have ever suspected her capable of so 
sacriligeous an act 

" Poor dupe," replied Thomas, coolly, looking 
without change of countenance at the uplifted 
dagger. 

But Lerouge, throwing the weapon on the ground, 
said to Thomas, ** the blood of a vile reptile like 
thee would soil my dagger, go, I despise you, liar." 
Then falling at the feet of his wife. 
*< Pauline, pardon I oh pardon I I who love thee 
so much, and then . . but no, am mad, it was a 
dream . . a frightful dream, but thou art innocent, 
and this wretch has spoken falsely. Oh ! 
pardon!" 

And the savage figure of the rude sailor, had an 
admirable expression of grief and kindness. He 
cried like a child, he embraced his wife, kissed the 
widow's hands, laughed, danced, and thanked the 
count. It was nothing but a confusion of uncon- 
nected words, sobs, and bursts of joy and then, as 
if words were not sufficient to express what he 
felt, before the actors in this strange scene could 
utter a single word, he took his wife in his arms, 
and carried her ofiP as if she had been a child. 

Thomas was thunderstruck, he saw nothins;, he 
heard nothing ; the unheard of conduct of his 
mother paralyzed all his Acuities ; it was like a 
dream to him. 

At length, placing his hand on his forehead, and 
forcibly pressing it, he could only say ** oh, I shall 
go mad! 

And he nuhed oaty with precipitation, w hout 
hat or sword. 



The widow also, unable to resist the violent 
shock, closed her eyes and fainted. 

The count, having called for assistance, placed 
widow Thomas in the hands of her neighbours, and 
left the house, saying to himself. V On the honour 
of a gentleman, all this is extremely curious, a de- 
votee has perjured herself ; an honest man been 
treated as a villain ; another honest man been 
made a fool of, and all this to save the life of an 
abandoned woman, quite ready to begin her 
games again ; by heaven the life of man is a strange 
affair. I must see whether I can't have this Pauline, 
she is a beautiful figure, excellent M. Lerouge. 
• ««*** 

Eight days after this scene. Widow Thomas was 
no more. 

The day after the death of his mother, Jean 
Thomas had the following communicatfon from 
Captain Lerouge. 

I have just learnt that your mother is dead ; this 
new misfortune entitles you to some pity. I called 
you a liar, and I must consider it was an insult on 
my part — I am willing to give you satisfaction. 
Choose the place, the arms, and the day." 

** Lerouge." 

Jean Thomas answered as follows : — 
" I am not a liar, but I refuse the satisfaction 
you offer me, because I swore to my mother never 
to draw my sword in a duel — 1 have sworn it, and 
I repeated the oath before she died. You know 
me — you know, whether it be fear has made me de- 
cline, or whether I ever broke an oath I had taken. 

" Thomas." 

"No! it is not through fear he refuses," cried 
Captain Lerouge, ds he read these words — ** it is 
not through fear, I have seen him in battle, but it 
is decidedly unfortunate." 

Madame Lerouge, to avoid scandal, obtained the 
consent of her excellent husband to live at Rennes 
instead of Brest, and the captain having agreed to 
it, established himself in that town, along with his 
virt^uous wife, as he called her. 

By a kind of tacit agreement, the count and his 
lieutenant never afterwards uttered a word re- 
specting this strange occurrence, only Henry, in 
order that Jean Thomas might be more at his ease, 
offered to procure him a berth on board some other 
vessel. The lieutenant asked him if he had failed 
in his duty, in the idea of his superior officers. 

Jean Thomas therefore remained on board as be- 
fore the occurrence. 

About the same time, Perez embarked himself on 
board the Sylphid, as delegate of the chief-officer of 
the victualling department. 

Rita, dressed as a man, was in his company, and 
passed for his clerk. 

But few of the sailors knew of her presence on 
board, for she embarked at night. 

One evening the count came on board, rather 
excited, for he had just left some pleasant supper 
party, in this mood Henry seeing Rita and Perez 
staili^ing in the shadow of the caboose, asked who 
they were?" 

He was answered, " It is the purser and his 
clerk, commandant." 

The count after a disdainful look, descended 
into his sumptuous and gilded cabin. 

Rita and Ferez went down also, into the hold, to 
the dark and humid retreat allotted to them. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

THE NAVY, (1781.) 

*' Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 
And danced in triumph o'er the water's wide, 
The exulting sense— the pulse's maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way I" 

Btbok. 

Women are thy lot — dogs and horses — to thee 
the sword of war, sparkling and verdant youth, oh, 
happy age, so free from care ; strength and bravery ! 
happy times ! when life appears so long, it is thrown 
away on any one. 

»• liOve! the chase! war! — noble, though merci- 
less games. A desolate girl, a bleeding stag, an 
enemy slain. Hark, to the winding horn, one 
jharge of powder, a fresh horse, a new sword, and 
igain begin ! 

Happy Henry, such was thy life I Forget Ver- 
sailles and its women, thy wood, thy dogs and 
iiuntsmen. Now we have war, Henry, it is war 
time now. The star of America is rismg, the two 
worlds are in flames, the sea roars from north to 
south. The cannon thunders— hark ! Still the 
old flag of France sweeps over the ocean, with its 
crest of flame and the music of its artillery. 

And those who maintain this snow white Hag 
have hands both rude and firm. There is Destaing, 
and Mothe-Piquet, and Grasse, and Suffren, De- 
touches, Dessais, high on the wave^, or deep with- 
in the bosom of the deep; still they would liave it 
thus. And these, Henry, you also know are thy 
masters. 

Noble masters, of whom you are about to show 
yourself a worthy pupil, for after a certain time, 
we get weary of the land. Is not that the case? 
After you are worn out by excess, that devouring, 
feverish restlessness, that makes you heap feast on 
feast, intrigue upon intrigue, and that enables you 
to enjoy all, to embrace all. 

Does not this golden, libertine, and sensual life, 
found in the midst of the light of candles, redden- 
ing on silks, in the midst of the sweetest scents, 
does it not become wearisome after a time? Do 
we not feel the imperative necessity of breathing 
the fresh breezes of the ocean? Does not your 
heart expand when, treading your fHgate's deck, 
you say to yourself, here my laws and my will are 
absolute; here by a word -a sign, three hundred 
men obey as if they were but one; for, fiill of re- 
liance on me, they tacitly place their life in my 
hands, and say to me, take it, and employ it for the 
glory of the king of France? 

Does it not appear excellent to you, also, that 
you are answerable for the glory of the king and 
of France? But this important duty troubles thee 
little, Henry ; for you have sails, and powder, and 
steel; because if you should be overpowered by 
numbers, you know that the loyal ocean always 
affords a retreat in the depths of its abysses, to 
those who will not allow their flag to become a 
trophy to a conquering enemy. 

Finally, do you not feel a lively emotion— a 
vague anxiety —a burning curiosity, when arriving 
at Brest, full of impatience, you run to the harbour 
to 8ee your frigate— your Sylphid. 

But to see it^in mis manner — ^what is it? I 
know yotff quick and penetrating glance can per- 
ceive at once, and judge before-hiuid, its fitults and 
its merits. But alas, alas! to see a frigate in port 
is to look at a race horse in its box. 



Look at that noble horse, see how sad, how 
melancholy, how dull it is, its ears drooping, its 
eye dull; for air, light, and space are wanting — 
space, above all; in it consists its courage, its ar- 
dour: space, in that consists its beauty, its grace 
its power. 

But lead it from its box, let the light pour in 
upon it, let it see the sky, the woods, the fruits, the 
barriers of the course, the endless plain before it ; 
let him feel the air ruffle his glossy mane, and wave 
his undulating'tail*; observe him, then, observe him, 
how his skin glistens with the golden reflections of 
a pure and noble blood ; observe him, ho arches his 
neck, his veins swell, his eye is lighted up, his nos- 
trils expand, his ear raised erect and full of im- 
patience, he neighs, rears up, paws the ground, 
champs his bit, and covers it with silvery foam. 

Then, if you put in action the overpowering 
feelings that inspire him, he runs, he runs, and 
with increasing ardour, full of fury, he pursues the 
unattainable horizon, that seems to fly before the 
efforts of the brave courser. He flies, he swims in 
space, but let him hear his master's voice, suddenly 
he stops, becomes calm, and restrains himself. 
Then you no longer see that impetuous and ener- 
vating action, as rapid as the ilight of an arrow 
launched by a vigorous bowman : his motions are 
as gentle as those of a Canadian! cradle, suspended 
by the flowery branches of the Euphorbium. 

So it was, when Henry saw his frigate in the 
harbour, half hidden by the lofty walls of the arse- 
nal, alone, in the shade, touched on every side by 
wood or stone, and half concealed by the huge 
tarpaulins, that covered its gaudy colours, moi ion- 
less, in foul and stagnant water, without a breath 
of air to unfurl the noble flag that hung by the 
mast. Henry could not perceive how beautiful, 
how lively, and how proud the Sylphid was. 

But afterwards, when on some beautiful day in 
January with a fresh andj whistling breeze ; she 
had been moved to the centre of the immense road- 
stead of Brest How all had changed ! How well 
did space improve the frigate, how beautifully her 
dark rigging was traced upon the silvery grey sky. 
How free, alert, and impatient she seemed in that 
sheet of green waves, that threw their emerald 
tints upon her copper-sheathed sides. 

And when, spreading her white sails, she stood 
on her course through the ample roads; the count, 
like a skilful seaman trying the sailing qualities of 
his frigate, as the qualities of a war-horse are put 
to the proof before the battle. How seriously and 
pensively uneasy he was in studying them, and 
calculating their rapidity and precision, and then 
how he leaped for joy, how proud he was of the 
minute care that had been taken in attending to the 
trim of the Sylphid, when he found her so supjde 
and fdiant in ner timberB, beating well up against 
the wind, carrying a hea^ press of sail, qukk, light, 
and lively, leaping up in tne gale like a' rearing 
courser. I know in some men's minds this is al 
most a fault| but Henry delighted in faults of this 
description. 

And how he made her'fiy to windward, wear, and 
luff with all sails set How he observed their effect 
upon her course and bearing, that he might dis- 
cover her qui^ties for battles, chase, or retreat 

Then, increasing the speed of his frigate by every 
known method, and looking with pride at the mark 
of her rapid track in the water, he would steer in 
shore and then, after almost making the okleit 
sailors turn pale, at the instant her bowsprit was 
about to tou^ the rock, tibanks to the quidmeM oi 



Then roefinn the loner sails, and neutr»lLiiil.6 
lh« effect of tha topsails, Henry would arrest the 
ipetus of the S^lpliid and allow her k> roak 
Juptuoualy ti the caprice of the earosgii^ B»Tes 
if to rest herself after her rapid course. 
Thus, at times, the Arab of the desert boldly 
urns hia horse towards the edge of the precipice ; 
and »eemg it arrive there at full speed, in the midst 
of a cloud of dust, you tremble, but ho playfully 
«topi his courser on the rerj- brink of the friKhlfiit 
abyss, and rearing gracefully with a slight bound 
■' regains the plain. 
Such was the Sjlphid. 

So that whan, at night, Henry bringing back his 
firigale to her moorings hai] learnt all the good 
points of the excellent vessel and her crew, be ttU 
I know not what instinctive foreknowledge of a 
gloriouB future and noble comhats, that made ,him 
long with terrible impatience for the moment of 
leaviag tha port, and tempting that fortune he 
imagined would b^ so auspicious to his arms. 
In expectation of this much desired day his lime 
l» occupied in the exercise ofhis crew and the 
performance of all the mancrnvrea of a real action. 
or in the completion of the armament of his res; cl 
with the most minute care, and also, according to 
the fashion of the day, coiering it profusely m ith 
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phid, also gilt, and clearly from the chisel of 



For the Sylphid no more resembled a frigate of 
the present day than the costume of the ftjr ses 
of our times docs that of their grandmother. 

The Sylphid instead ofbeinR plainly painted in 
Uackwith a white stripe, its round and heavy boi^s, 
without ornament or gilding, as every brave aud 
modest frigate of our economical and constitutional 
times ought to be. 

The Sjlpbid, say, had a gentlemanly appear- 

lee which seemed to tell of her royal patronage ; 
she possessed a kind of Louis the nfteen th air, which, 

my opinion became her well. 

Tou ought to have seen the mftgnificent decora- 
tions of her glittering poop, gold upon » white 
ground, whose reflection m the clear and blue water, 
were spread out like a mantle of gold upon an 

Then, again its upper part was carved in the 
oat exquisite manner with the representatiou of 
ro Naiades, reclining on sea-horses, each of the 
diTinities holding a trident in one hand, and nith 
the other supporting the royal arms of France ; all 
thii was carved in dto-relievo, gilt and indoeed in 
a border of the leai-es-of the acanthus. 

In addition to this there were five golden sirens, 
■.e tall and graceful Caryatides, who with raised 
ms and clupiag each other's bands, formed the 
arches and frame work of tbo four cabin windows, 
that were also supported upon a golden and sculp- 
tured basement, where Fritons, in tronsers, were 
itruggling with Naiades in hoops, in the ^dst of 
■ 'd of dolphins and other monsters sporting in 



of fdme with their long trumpets. 

And the glittering gunwale, «o beautifully car- 
tdtbat encuTcIed tha Tessfl like a golden scarf, 
admet at the bows to support a graceful Sjl- 



well kno T that all this splendour, that all these! 
' cnrving^< had not a very bold or WDrriorlil'C ap-i 
pearanco, but, nevertheless, it was a delightful thing 
to lool< upon this beautiful frigate, so elegantly 
attired in nhite nod gold, as proud and superb as 
a duchess, its glittering poop answering for a 
diadem. 

1 know also well enough, there was nothing 
very dreadful in her amearance; I know it might 
have been mistaken fur a coquettish, voluptuous 
gondola, fond of admiring herself in a river wiih 
noivcry banka, rather than a rude engine of war, 
doomed (u brave the tempest 

For hoH' could you ever imagine, that the 
mouth of a cannon could gape in the midst of those 
ornament*, those nymphs and golden syrens, 
twined together in so playful manner. 

But ihero were cnnnun on board the Sylphid, 
and many of them too: who however would liave 
thought that in the midst of their bronzed mould- 
dings, worked with so much taste and beauU, that 
their Gorgon mouths, so grotesquely formed; 
flame and iron wi>uld issue! Jron to sla;y, and Hi 
to burn! 

Tet, still such was the case— The Sylphid coul 
blaze away when necessary, and sometimes mor 
than was necessary; she could keep up an infernal 
fire— IIS well-maiutained a fire as the dingiest and 
most sober-looking frigate of the present day. 

And her officers, so delicate, so voluptuous, 
bespatigle<l. bow often with their white hands, lialf 
hidden in diamonds and lace, have they not given 
the signal for a sanguinary conflict, a deadly battle, 
and yet were afraid of one thing alone; the dis- 
arrangement of their powdered nigs. For these 
gentlemen went into battle as they would to a hall, 
they dressed themselves for the occasion, they 
poured their broadsides into the enemy with lo 
much coquettry, and boardt d sword in hand so 
gracefully, and in such good taste. 

But, in fact, when they drew their blue swords 
from the embroidered v^vet scabbftrd, the English 
discovered that their temper was as good, as if they 
hod been drawn fromaviJUinousironshealh. And 
believe me, in the day of Inttle, or the lempestuo 
night, their red heeled shoes trod as firmly] 
the splendid deiiks of the ScepUe or the Moyal 
Louis, as at a later day, the wooden sh^es trod tbi 
filthy Ixnrds of the Droit de VHoneau: or the Saiw 
Cululle. 

Such wa* ths' Sylphid, and now you are ao 
quninted with ber and her officers, both as lo theb 
physical and moral attiibutes. 

As to tbe sailors, they were mach the same ai 
those of the present day. For there m in other 
cases, the more the social scale is elevated, tbe 
moro its salient angles are eSaced. The oflScers of 
the eighteenth century, living part of their lime < 
shore, brought on board with tbem tbe custoi 
and habits, and the characters of their age. Il 
the same with the sailors of the present ^y. 

'■ But in the case of the common men— the Ir 
sailors, who are seldom on shore, they are much 
the same now as formerly. In the eighteenth 
tury, as in tbe sixteenth; in the nineteenth, as in 
the eighteenth: for the revolutions that havo over- 
thrown nations, and sooiety itself, lo«t Ihair fore* 
as they reached the ocean. 

AinsI on shore, idle news, envy, riches, misery, 
and knowledge, so soon change a race: traditions 
are forgotten, temples crunjble in the dust, the earth 
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takes a thousand aspeets by turns* Civilization is 
at hand, constantly casting to the wind the belief 
and all that remains of olden times, to deposit m 
their place the lively germs of a new state of soci- 
ety, which grows up that it may die in its turn. 
Civilization, that ardent and implacable enemy of 
nationality! 

Thus different a|;es have been obliged to form 
mankind after their own type, and place a new 
mark on the forehead of each generation. But the 
fraction of men who live upon" the ocean, long re- 
main free and independent of the peculiar mark of 
the ae;e. The light of devouring civilization is 
slighter east upon the rude exterior of these simple 
men; but it cannot penetrate beyond the bark. 

For has not the ocean been the ocean even from 
the creation! 

Always the same, with its boundless horizon, its 
lonely waves, and its religious silence, which cause 
a man to meditate! 

Thus the men of the same element preserve their 
original physiognomy — the prominent parts of their 
character; the effect of the constant contemplation 
of this primitive form of nature, and the dreadful 
battles they are constantly waging with her. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE BOADSTEAD. 



" Alpbonso, welcome, for thy presence, and for the good 
news thou bringest."— 'Schillfr. 

The roadstead of Brest, at the beginning of the 
month of January, 1781, offered an imposing spec- 
tocle, for twenty ships of the line were riding there, 
nine frigates, and a vast number of small craft. 

Surely there is nothing more magnificent than 
these vessels, with their lofty sides, their ponderous 
masses of wood and iron, resting heavily on the 
waters with their wide and heavy stern, their enor- 
mous masts, and triple range of heavy guns. 

And in the morning, when these huge vessels 
haiii? out their saiJs to dry, you shoidd see them 
majesticaliy unroll their immense canvass, and ex- 
pand it as a gull expands its wings, wet with dew, 
to the ftrst rays of the sun. 

And then, what a contrast between these gigan- 
tic vessels, and those lively frigates, tfdl corvettes, 
and slender brigs; those Wgers and cutters, that 
soMy cradle thems2lves in the shadow of die float- 
ing citadels, like the young kingfisher flitting round 
its mother's nest 

What numberless craft of every kind, coming, 
and going, and sailing, in every direction. 

See, here comes a yawl, splendidly gUt the royal 
standard at her stern, its field embroidered with 
fleur-de-lis. She flies through the water, urged on 
by twelve rowers with scarlet belts ; tihe coxwain 
is decorated with a silver chain; it is the admi- 
ral's yawl. 

There, slowly advances a long sloop, its deck en- 
ctmibered with fruit and verdure. You might 
say it was one of the floating islands of some 
American river sailing along, covered with flowers 
and climbing plants. This boat—a precious pams- 
taker---is returning to the vessel with the day's 
provisions and the culinary ajmaratus of the cook. 

Sometimes you may see a Plougastel boat, with 
her large, square sail, manned by long-haired 
sailors, whose picturesque costume puts you in mind 



of the Greeks of the Archipelago. This boat con- 
tains some score of women from Chateaulin or 
Ptouineck, returning to the town, with healthy and 
smiling faces, redoened by the sharp air, weli 
wrapped up in their brown mantles, and ex- 
changing in their own patois a few merry words 
mth the sailors of the ships of war, as their 
boat passed by. 

Further on the clanking of chains is heard, 
mingled with the fall of oars, announcing the np 

S roach of a gang of galley slaves in their red 
resses. They are, with great labour, towing a 
vessel out of purt; some singing vulgar songs, 
others blaspheming, or writhing beneath the lash 
of their task-masters: looking at their debased 
and haggard features, and hearing their cries of 
rage and ferocious joy, you shudder, as if you saw 
a boatload of the condemned, in the inferno of 
Dante. 

To complete tliis varied spectacle, you must add 
thousands of small boats, moving in every direction, 
some bearing noblemen, ofiicers in the king's ser- 
vice, others elegantly dressed ladies; and then 
there is the rolling of drums, the noise of musketry 
the sound of whistles, the creaking of ropes, and 
the rude harmony of warlike preparation; and the, 
colours of a thousand flags — white, green, yellow 
red, standing out against the ,blue sky, like so 
many aerial prisoners. 

Last of all, the imposing murmur and grandeur 
of the waves bounding upon the shore, whose so- 
norous and continued noise is heard above every 
other, and unites them all into one, as grand and 
imposing as Its own. 

In the midst of this forest of masts — this cloud 
of sails, let us look for the Sylphid. 

There she is, always elegant, sparkling; there 
she is heaving on the wave, near two huge seventy- 
fours, with black sides and white streaks; there, 
there she heaves, like the Dorado, with its gold 
and azure scales, between two immense whales, 
with their dirk brown backs. 

On this day, the 6th of January, 1781, Count de 
Vaudry had gone on shore to receive his orders 
from Marshal de Castries, who had recently ar- 
rived at Brest. 

Lieutenant Jean-Thomas commanded the fri- 
gate in the absence of Henry, and was walking aft 
with his intimate friend Dr. Gedeon, thundering 
forth, according to his custom, against everything 
that was noble, priestly, or prlvSeged. Baron de 
Saint Sauveur had accompanied Henry on shore, 
Morval was on deck, and Miran asleep in his 
berth. 

In the forepart of the vessel, several of the 
petty officers and sailors were ^talking in a low 
tone, but the most animated manner, for they ex- 
pected to get ready for sea from day to day. 

Master Kergouet, the canonnler bourgois, 
whom the reader, perhaps, has not yet forgotten, 
seated on a bundle of spars, was chatting with the 
master, a little man, called Frank, fudl of life, thick 
set, and fresh coloured, dressed in a blue jacket 
with a gold laced collar, slighty powdered, and 
wearing immense ear-rings. 

A tall lad of about eighteen years of age, square 
built and robust, but as fair as a girl, was standing 
motionless before Master Frank, withj a contrite 
expression of countenance and downcast eyes, 
Notwithstanding the cold weather, this sailor had 
nothing on but a pair of pantaloons and a worsted 
shirt striped with blue, which set off to advantage 
his athletic form. He held his cap in his hand. 




and kept turning it round ftnd round incessantly, 
In a confused and embarrassed muincr, 

Tbis sdlor ivasDumel, nephew of Master Frank. 
1 real Breton, and that aajs all— an Abrcvach 

"Answer me, why don't jon speak ] hoist sail. 
yon lubber, and don't look so Uke a. Ebol,'' said 
Master Fruik with his usual viracity shaking his 
nephew by one of his shirt sleeves. 

"Yon only make him more obstinate, Master 
Prank," obserTed the canonnier bouigoia, '"learo 
him alone." 

" What is this fresh quarrel about? ' said the 
uncle to his nephew, whose gentle, timid, and 
quiet'.look leeoied to denj the accusation. 

■' Come, come, spe^ out, my boy," said the gun- 

ir; " the hut is, yon haie given Losophe a multi- 

10 



plicity of fistJcnffs : what wu it for, Duiid, wlut 
was it for?" 

SiMter Kerg— " 

" 1 am Dot master, I haro told'you that tre- 
qacntly, Daniel j I am, in citiien-phrase, M. Ker- 
gonat, said the gnnner, who more than eTer laid 
claim to a civil positioo. 

" Well, M. Kergouet," said the sailor, in a t 
ulons voice, "it was because Losophe took my 
rusary, and tied it to his dog's tail, which he has 
must boiribly called St Medard;" and Daniel 
crossed himself at the mere rectjlection of thei 

"Baptize a dw St, Medard! that was hardly 
right," said M. Kergouet, in a lone of disapproba- 
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were in the rieht; for that Losophe is a rascal, 
who does mischief wherever he can. And you 
were quite right in thrashing him, Daniel.*' 

" If what you say is correct, Daniel," said M. 
Kergonet, ''your blows were well bestowed, my 

boy.^' 

'* As to that, you know I never tell a lie, Mon- 
sieur Kergouet, said Daniel. By our I^idy of 
Becouvrance, l^t rosary belonged to my poor 
dead mother, and was »o holy that it savea me 
from half the blow of M axt, wh«n we )ioiMr«M 
the black cutteri yott VfOoUtot thftt, nndU? 60 
that when I smw tay blessed rosary tied in that 
manner to a dog's tail, I said to Losophe, as 
I held him fost betwera xay knees; 'Look vou, 
Losophe, you shall havt u many punches as tnere 
are beads in m^ rosanri* md 10 I oounted my 
paters and my avea with W III Upon Lotophrs 
hide; that was all, unol^i^ #i(if4 iMq^Ot (umqg 
as red as a oherry. 

"Very well,*' Mid Fraak} Hm || wai on ac- 
count of religion, and my iia|«r'i roaary,'* and 
Frank took off hia Tamishca )iat| **you ware 
right; bat don't repeat i^ or if you do, let it be a 
little at a time, and often, for yon have iMilf kilM 
him." 

" The fact is,** laid VL Keiyonet, «* that X<Q«ophe 
may brae of having been (or a qoarter of an hour 
in the skin of a man who waa lea»n^'V| % i^ew 
dance, and that was too long, fof -^^ 

But the nolae of a vkiUn, hofiihly ont of tune, 
that no doobt wm attempting tp iMOIrtil tf^e airi 

<' All among the Fifneh fiur4s, 
MjrloTtrtrue "^^ 

interrupted ^ gnnner, ^ Waa I wvcmg in pMng 
that ammal Loeq^t Paifcl he ia ititt making 
bad muaio on hia fioQa although you foofh^d him, 
my deav Wmikr ^ 

*'Be ayebl ikm% CfV Vu eome down to yo«; 
take care of jwt nm if Jon begin again, Lo« 
sophe." cried iCaater frnnlii itocoing ai the open* 
ing of a imaU haldiway, M tlia ioot of the mizen- 

mast 

But the otwinnided vioifai, aa if it woold not 
give up withont OMOiinf an obetinate retlstance to 
the brutal ordeTi |M violin, I M/. itUl continued 
the air by snatohea, and tlum hmiiy it was silent; 
for a loud oath proved thnl WMiT Viank was 
about to descend. 

Then the barking of a dog oommeneed Dram the 
same quarter as the violin, and seemed to protest, 
in another manner, against the tyranny of this 
new order. 

** What! they will not be quiet neither that ras- 
cal nor his confounded dogr ' cried Frank; **you 
mieht quarter them before the vermin would go 
. wiSumt the last word,** added the master, who 
appeared to be addressing himself indifferently to 
the biped and quadruped, to the philosopher and 
his dog. 

Ziosuphe, who scrajjed his vioKn so well, and 
whose aog jprotested with so much energy against 
the deraotio orders of the master— Losophe was 
bom at raris, and called Pierre Landry; he had 
been a hair-dresser, a lacquey, a printer, soldier, 
shoe-maker, and weaver; and as, amongst his other 
acquirements, his skill in handling the needle, 
whether in leather, linen, or doth, was very re- 
markable, he was employed on board, for the 
two years during which he had been in the service, 
tf an assistant sail-maker. In his leisure moments 



Losophe dressed hair, shaved, and gave lessons in 
dancing, singing, polite behaviour, philosophy, 
magic, or atheism, according to the taste of his 
scholars. The name by which he was caUed was 
bestowed on him by the sailors; it was an abbrevi- 
ation of Fhilosophe (philosopher). 

The unbridled independence of his religious and 
political opinions acquired for him the name of 
philosopher, which he bore on board the Sylphid, 
where he was a favourite of the sailors on account 
of his abilities, his gossip, his lies, and his comical 
talee} bat on the other hand, Losophe was gene- 
rall;jr disliked by the petty officers on account of 
his insolence, his insuboroination, his violin, and 
lusdog. , 

A dog and a violin appear at fir«t sight rather 
out of plaoe on board so well ordered a vessel as a 
king's frigate at that time of dayi but as to the 
dog, thus it was:— People pnreliaae impunity for 
the fixture, for a host of faults, by some good action 
often accidentally performed. The dog, on one 
occasion, brought 1^ child out of the water, who 
had fallen overhoiMfd from a small boat. From 
that dav St Medwd Vaa a privileged dog on board 
the Sylphid; ana aotwiihatandiQg his excessive 
severity, Jean Thomtia hioMelf vidded to the 
entreafiea of the erew, wbn haa asked for the 

admioiion of tkb pnilantb9Qpie and canonized ani- 
mal. 

As to the violin, it i« explained In this manner. 
Losophe, aa we have already liid^ dealt in magic. 
wai an alheiatv a p hiloe oph eT t and a liair-dresser; 
hi waa also a danohig^mastari «o that the kit, 
which was necessary in his last profenion,; could 
not be well dispensed with; tor at that time, as at 
the presenti tl<ey encoun^ged all kinds of amuse- 
ment! to keep up the spirits of the sailors during a 
long (»raiae. But, excepting at the time set apart 
ft>r the jpuxpose, the mw of the instrument was 
strictly lorbfdden to the nroflMSor. 

Such is the history of Ixisophe*i do? and violin. 

As to Iiosophe himself, if we may be allowed to 
separate him nrom liis violin and dog, he was just 
entering the twenty-fifth veav of his age; his figure 

wai lU(e a weaael, ana Mi imall yellow eyes 
iparkled with oonning and malice. He was thin, 
weak, and nervous, oat light and active, fall of 
mockery, impertinent, but tolerably courageous; 
in tMt, to sum up all, his aeiliMr contrasted strange- 
ly with the gooa and simple Breton sailors, square 
built, vigorous, and strong limbed. He looked like 
a fox in the midst of a number of bull-dogs. 

This digression has made us rather forgetful of 
the other personages who are walking at the after 
part of the vessel; that is to say, the lieutenant 
and the doctor. Instead of elevating their minds 
to the loftiest moral and political speculations, our 
two friends were attentively considering a corre- 
spondence by signals, which had for some time 
been passin? between the telegraph on the tower 
of Brest and a watch-tower on the coast, forming 
the north-west part of Berthaume. 

** They are s'gnalising some ship of war in the 
offing," said the lieutenant; **but listen— listen, 
doctor I a gun, it is a gun!*' 

In foct, a;dull and distant rumbling sound in 
the distance was repeated regularly by the echos 
of the harbour. 

** I'll lay a wager it is the Minerva returning 
from her cruize," cried Jean Thomas, listening 
attentively. 

** The Minerva, the frigate commanded by the 
Chevalier de Grimonard?" asked the doctor. 
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'* Tes, yes! but listen! silenee there, forward/' could steer with his eyes shut through the Qknans, 

eried 'Iliomas in a loud voice. or in the bay of the Trepcusii.** 

And the forecastle was profoundly silent ** Tou are right, Kaster Frank/' answered If on- 

Although incidents of this nature had been com- val; but it is derilish inconvenient to take sonnd 

mon enough ever since the commencement of the ings while you are firing broadsides) and I had 

war; and many actions had been foueht almost rather have to do with eighty long enns on the 

witMn sight of the port, the whole of the Syl* water, than with those oowaraly tSaA rocky that 

phid^s crew were as attentive as their officers, and hide themselves deceitfully under the wavetj like 

the sailors only communicated their fears and sharks waiting for their prey; so diat it is only in 

hones to each other in whisners. the very last extremity I would attempt so 4«ig|er« 

Master Kero^ouet and Master Frank, taking ous a passage.*' 

advantage of the prerogative of their rank, drew ** Still, sir,'' said Master Eer]poiiift, *' if yon will 

as near as possible to the after part of the vessel, allow me, I will confirm the advice of my ooHiLngatf 

where the lieutenant, Monval, and the doctor were Master Frank." 

in company. ^ Confirm, Master Kergooet, epnfinn,* said 

The firing still continued, afd appeared to be> Monval, smiling, 

come louder and better supported as it approached ** WelL. then, sir, although I am not 9, fwom 

the coast. pilot," here the master to(^ off his hat, ** during 

"If we. had but been ready to-day, as we mi^ht the war of '71, I moored the brig Euby under 

have been," said Mionval, we might have had tnis Bdle-isle, passing through the cnanndl of the 

good luck; we might have entered into action di- islands of Houac and Hedic; we could congratu- 

rectly after leaving the port, without the least trou* late ourselves upon being put upon our mettle 

ble in the world; how pleasant that would have by the Charleston, a sixty -foui*, that kept up an 

been!** infernal fire up<m us; but when she saw us enter 

** If it is pleasant to have to fight an enemy of this passage, sue suddenly altered her course, look- 
much superior force," said the lieutenant, seriously; ing as foolish as a cat when she sees a dabdiick 
" for according to all appearance, it is the Minerva dive, after having sent after us a YoUey by way of 




weigh my words." sunken rocks. 

Jean Thomas repressed a movement of anger, **But see, the telegraph is still at work," said 

and answered ironically, '* This ambition belongs the doctor, interrupting Kergouet, ** perhaps they 

to your age, sir, and it does you honour; but this can perceive what is s:oing on at sea, imd are sig- * 

beautiful ardour generally leads to defeat, and the nailing the port the chances of the action." 
sacrifice both of men and ships. So that, in my At this instant the guard on duty exclaimed, — 

opinion, it is a bad method of serving one's coun- ** The commandant's boat*'* 




they say." vessel 

^ Monval was about to reply sharply, when the "The devil! there is something in the wind,* 

lieutenant suddenly interrupted him by exclaiming, said Monval; " the commandant is m great haste, I 

" Listen, listen! the chase approaches the coast; never saw the men row in this manner befin^; 

and if I am not deceived, the action is taking place they generally balance their oars so gracefully in ' 

to the windward of Ouessant** the air; they are rowing hand over hand like men 

^ "That is very probable," said MonvaJ, forget- in the merchant service?' 

ting the angry discussion he just held with the "Now, then, we have our compjiment," wd the 

heutenant, to consult the vane, which indicated a doctor, '• for the commandant bSgs with him M. 

sU-ong breeze from the north-west, " we hear the de St Sauveur, the abbe, and the astronomer, And 

guns as if we were close by." his shadow, sometunes called his brother." 

tmd h^^^ """^ ""^ ^^ "^^'^ "^^ ""^ ^'^' ^® boat approached the starboard aide of the 





« 

demanded 

not bein^ able to exact from his superior the civil 

appellation he so pitilessly reqd 

answered with an appearance 

.nnii^Ar^" f '* T P°°r *^"S^K ?'"^ ^l " reody. Come, come, mako haste, or we shaU be 

hTSSL H^^^^ '^^r'f^7*^*' !,";!? ^^^ too fete; seel the commander of the Tonnantis 

^^-f.hAj^-?-^*"' f And now hold-one jready mustering aU his hands." 

—two other broadsides, at a greater distance, but m.. i. -j 1. ^ j .i. i jj -xi. 

much more prolonged-they we those of the ene- ^^ ^« »^ ,*^ ^? mounted the ladder, with 

my who has the wind, and that is why we hear great eneiigy and excitraient; but the ii^tant Jie 

them so plainly; and if I am not deceived, the fri- §"' ^ ^^' ^"^ board, Henry recovered the quiet 

gate is engaged with two vessels." demeanour that befitted his station. 

"The poor frigate/' said Master Frank, "if she "^7 speaking trumpet," he said to the hehns- 

could only sail dose to the wind, and run to the ™an> who went below deck to seek it 

north of Ouessant, double Point Corheauxj and Then addressing himself to the lieutenant, 

enter the Passage des du Four, and then beat up " The breeze is good, and we have the ebb in 

under her top-sails, she would be saved. For if it our favour, let a large knot be made on the eable, 

be the IdQnerva, old Karadek is her pilot, and he passing a hawser from starboard to larboard, and 
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make it fast, and we will cut our cables, for time 
presses. 

*'Cut our cables," said tbe lieutenant, '*and 
where shall we find others, commandant?*' 

** The Euglish are always well provided,*' said 
Henry, gaily, 

Jean Thomas proceeded to execute these orders, 
and Henry having received his speaking trumpet, 
mounted the quarter deck. M. ae Miran was his 
attendant officer. 

At the boatswain's whistle every one took his 
post, and not another word was heard. 

*' Conunandant, the hawser is passed and made 
fast to the capstan,** said St Sauveur, to Henry. 

*' Prepare to hoist the jib, and unfurl the top- 
sails,** cried Henry, in a loud voice. 

Then seeing the frigate had sufficiently caught 
the wind, '* Hoist the top-gallant-sail, and cut the 
cable— c^t" 

And the blow of the axe produced a dull sound. 

" Cut the hawser — cut it I" cried Henry, with a 
sonorous voice, whose tone proved with what joy 
he eave the order. 

A second blow of the axe was heard. 

And then the Sylphid, being no longer restrain- 
ed, bent lightly before the breeze, sailed close to 
the wind, and made a tack towards the ruck Min- 
gan, on her way out of the roads. 

This manceuvre had been executed so well and 
so quickly, that the Tonnant still swung at her 
anchors when the Sylphid was near the pass. 

On this the ship, as if piqued at the alacrity 
with which the frigate had executed the marshal's 
orders, made a signal for her to bring to, and wait 
for her; for the commander of that vessel being 
the oldest captain belonging to the three ships, 
carried the broad pendant at the mast head. 

'* The^Tonnant makes a si^al to bring to,*' said 
Mirvan to Henry, whose back was turned as if he 
did not wish to notice the sienal. 

But it was necessary he snould take notice of it, 
and&e submitted, although with a bad grace. 

** I)o we want the help of these two large ves- 
sels?" said the Count; "really two ships of the 
line and a frigate are rather too much to equalise 
the party, as the marshal says.*' 

While the frigate remained stationary, Henry 
cast a rapid elance at the appearance of his crew, 
who must needs be astonished at this sudden de- 
parture. 

He found his sailors calm and cool, as usual; 
merely read a slight appearance of curiosity in 
their careless countenances. 

Henry augured well at this self > denial; and ex- 
claimed with great joy, as soon as he saw the 
Tonnant, now under weigh, give the signal to 
chase, 

** At last we are allowed to get a head of these 
slow sailers, that's lucky." 

Then hoisting the standing jib, and bracing up 
the main-top- sail, he again put the Sylphid on her 
course. 

. ** Clear the decks for action," cried the Count, 
addressing the crew; * now, my boys, bid adieu to 
France; after the English! and long live the 
kingl** 
^" Long live the king!" cried the crew, lustily. 

** Steer the frigate through the channel, sir,*' 
said Henry, giving the speaking trumpet to the 
lieutenant, " 1 must pay a visit to the guns and the 
forecastle.*' 

i '*Cut the cables, a mad-brained fop!" said the 
I lieutenant, as soon as the Count was out of hearing. 



Then he added, with concentrated spite, speak- 
ing to himself, '* And yet it must be acknowledged 
he has got us under weigh cleverly; the tone of 
command of this puppy is a proof he has had much 

Sractice. Curses upon him, he receives all, does 
e? 

" And yet I have as much courage and science 
as he has; but I remain in obscurity. But then 
he is Count de Vaudry — Monsieur le Comtel*' re- 
peated the lieutenant, with bitter irony, " Monsieur 
le Comtel while I, I am Jean Thomas, an officer 
of the] blues! Jean Thomas, the grandson of an 
itinerant dealer in fish at the port. They despise 
me— confusion! Should he despise me! but he is 
polite to me; but then, what politeness! I should 

S refer insolence; we kill or are killed for insolence, 
eath and furies! I shsll become mad on board 
this cursed ship! Oh, this Count! this Count! 
But I shall see him in action; my hope lies all in 
that 

**But what am I thinking of ? I must be lucky 
to see that; and when did Jean Thomas ever have 
any good fortune? If 1 do a good action, it] is 
turned against me: if I denounce a crime to a 
friend; if I tell him his wife deceives him, and that 
I have seen it— there is my mother to tell the first 
lie she perhaps ever told in her life, and I, I am 
considered a perjurer and a fool; and I am cursed 
by my mother, who soon afterwards dies. And 
shall I love the world? Shall I smile upon gentle- 
men, and close my eyes to the weaknesses of 
others? No, no, every one has his right, come 
what will, by acting in this manner I possess a 
conscience; and, by heaven, of whal use is con- 
science, if it has no power to remainimplacable 
against those who fail in their duties?— so— what 
would 1 not give for this gentleman commander to 
lose his wits in the action. Very often these offi- 
cers, so good in working a vessel, so calm, so tran- 
quil, turn pale at the noise of the guns. But, no, 
perhaps this Count is brave. And after all, should 
he be so, what would that prove? He does but 
his duty, true; but I shall not have the right to 
despise him; and how much I should like to de- 
spise him! to pay him in his own coin; for I know 
he inwardly despises me, not me myself, but my 
birth. Despise me, the ass! as if all men were 
not equal, noble and ignoble. As if a man had the 
right to despise another because he has an armorial 
bearing or a grade the more,*' said Jean Thomas, 
in a passion; .then perceiving that the sails were 
hardly filled, ** LufiP then, you lubber," he said to 
the man at the helm, giving him a push with his 
usual rudeness. 

The helmsman obeyed his orders with alacrity, 
sayins" to himself, " Ah! here is another de lieute- 
nant, Drought up in tbe same manner as our last 
brute." 



CHAPTER XXXV, 

THE INSPECTION. 

" This is the decisive hour.**— Schiller. 

We know that the two ships that lefc Brest, for 
the assistance of the Minerva, were the Vengeur, 
a seventy-four, and the Tonnant a sixty-four, the 
latter carrying the broad pendant, because it had 
on board the elder captain of the two vessels. 
The Sylphid had received orders to chase, and 
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to lead the little squadron, for the cannonade on 
the coast was still well supported. 

While Henry was inspecting the guns and the 
manoDuvres of the crew they were waiting to receive 
him in the battery, commanded by M. de Monyal, 

The master of the canonniers bourgeois was 
haranguing his men with his accustomed assump- 
tion. 

** Gentlemen," he said, to them, with his usual 
pretensions to a civil capacity, ** it seems we shall 
have some business to do in our shop, for our 
battery is a shop to us, as much as a draper's shop 
is his shop, *tis exactly the same thing, and let us 
behave ourselves] like good shopmen, as we are. 
" Now, Monsieur Rapin,*' he saia to his second in 
command, who hod no share of the citizen ambition 
of his superior, thinking himself as much a fighting 
man, and as much a sailor as any one else, *'you 
Monsieur Rapin, will watch over the transport of 
the powder, look carefully after the cartridge bags, 
and see there is no sp%rk left in them.*' 

** As to you, gentlemen," addressing the rest of 
the gunners, I beg that for your own individual 
interests, you will each of you, from time to time, 
refresh the interior of your guns with a wet sponge, 
for the throat of a cannon long in use is like the 
throat of a man, it gets dry by two much talking, 
but tiie cannon ^is very inconsiderate, inasmuch 
as when its throat is heated, it speaVs before its 
turn, which is extremely impleasant for those who 
hold the rammer. I have no necessity to tell you, 
that, if the first man should be killed, the first on 
the right takes his place, and that he is replaced 
by the first on the left and so on. But it may be 
al( done in a citizen-like manner, quietly ,"as in any 
other shop, in a grocer*s shop for instance, for it is 
all the same, suppose the first shopman leaves the 
counter, well! the second talces his place, and so 
on for the rest, for 1 again tell you it is exactly 
the same thing. For example, u, as in the action 
of the Redoubtable, some rascally discharge of 
small shot should carry off all [the men from one 
gun, then you must tate a man from each of the 
gpins not in action. If you are only fighting one 
side of the ship, you may thus fit up the dismantled 
piece, but it must be all d<jne quietly, for after all 
we are only citizens and cannot enforce that prin- 
ciple too much." 

*'If as citizens," hazarded counter master 
Rapin, ** if as citizens we have our hands carried 
awav by the cannon balls, and a head broken by 
the blow of a battle axe, it is my opinion that these 
matters are not very citizen-like." 

" My dear firiend" replied Master Eergouet, " I 
toll you, but with all the politeness that ought 'to 
exist between canonniers bourgois, that you are an 
ass, and a brute. What do crushed hands and 
broken heads signify? Cannot a trader, a member 
of the corporation of tanners, of Romorantin for 
instance, break a leg by a fall? have his head frac- 
tured by a tile? is there anything warlike in that? 
once for all, is he any the less a citizen, because 
he is a leg or a head the less?'* 

" But," said M. Rapin, " but, M. Eergouet, you 
are talking nonsense; sacre dieu! it is not the 
same thing, for. . . ." 

" What you wish to put me in a passion, have 
the goodness to be silent and attend to the trans- 
port of the powder, without saying a word, as 
a workman does when ordered by his syndic,'* 
replied Master Eergouet, in a severe tone. | 

At this instant the steersman came to say that 
the commander was making his inspection. 



Monval, who commanded the artillery also made 
his appearance, and soon afterwards Henry, fol- 
lowed oy Saint Sauveur, de Miran atnd the cap- 
tain's clerk. 

The men remained motionless and silent at their ^ 
guns. Monval approached Henry hat in hand and 
appeared to wait his orders. 

The Count's features were unruffled, but his 
eyes sparkled, and a s%ht colour animated his 
usually pale cheeks, his whole appearance expressed 
a depth of joy, and a constrained excitement, visible 
in spite of the power he experienced over his 
feelings. 

The Count advanced, splendidly attired in a 
superbly embroidered uniform, covered with mag- 
nificent lace, the lower part of his dress being of 
the most elegant fashion, white silk stockmgs, 
shining black shoes, with red heels, and golden 
buckles; well powdered with sweet scented powder 
his embroidered hat under his arm, his rignt hand 
in the pocket of his scarlet and gold waistcoat 
which partially concealed a portion of the rich hilt 
of his sword, and its blue velvet scabbard. 

He walked round the battery without uttering a 
syllable, but his penetrating glance, after having 
carefully examined each gun, and noticed every- 
thing in detail was tumea upon the faces of the 
gunners, which he examined with the same fixed 
attention. 

" Sarprejeul" said the second master, Rapin, 
opening his large nostrils, and inhaling the per* 
fume Henry left behind him, " Sarprejeul if the 
commandant would be good fellow enough only to 
place himself for one hour a day in the steerage it 
would become as sweet as a nut. 

Henry continued his inspection: 

"What makes you so paJe?" he said sharply to 
the second man on the left of the third gun on the 
larboard side, who was partly resting himself on 
his gun. 

'* Commandant,** said the man without being 
disconcerted. ** I have just recovered from a fit of 
sickness.'* 

"What sickness?" 

" This, commandant." and he opened his jacket 
and shirt, and showed Henry a large and deep 
wound scarcely healed. 

" Why did you not remain in the hospital?" 

" Because the principal surgeon told me that 
nothing but exercise would cure me, commandant, 
on that account I chose that of the guns, because 
[ was used to it, and besides it will give me the 
chance of having a brush with the English." 

" You are not strong enough." 

« Oh yes! commandwt, and the surgeon told me 
nothing but that would cure me." 

•* Your name?** 

** Lucas, commandant.** 

And Henry, after having looked long at the gun- 
ner, clapped him lightly on the shoulder, with an 
approving air, continued his round and having 
completed the circuit of the battery said in a loud 
and firm voice, 

"Your guns are in good order, my boys, but when 
you fire on the Eng&h it will be superb, and I 
hope you will give them a taste of it presently.*' 

Then addressing Monval, "Above all, sir, do not 
fire without orders, and if, as I hope,we engage them 
at jpistol-shot distance, bleed the cartridges, the ball 
will be heavier and have greater effect upon the 
timbers." 

Then addressing himself to Master Eergouet, 

" I hope, master, you have not taken on board 
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anv of that rascally Mtunnn 
of brokea iron, wmch make 
incurable?" 
" Yei commuiduit, ons fi 



;h part of til 



"Weil sir," said Hearj to UonTal, "I never 
wiih it to be used on boud my veuel, except in 
the last extremity ; this kind of ifaot is no better 
than anf other during tbe battle, but il'lesTea such 
bomble wounds afterwards. It is quite necessary 

kill as many as you can during the action, but 

calculnlo on the wounds you can ioflict and 

porpoaely to render them incnrabla, is a speculatic 

or rather an net of cowardice I bate never allowed. 

yon understand me, M. de Monvsl?** 

"Tour orders shall be obeyed, commandanL" 

Scarcely had Henry uttered these words than 
he heard a great aoiEe below. The count who bad 
" finish his inspection in that part of Ihn Teasel 

jvedhastiljin that direction, and as he approach- 
ed tbc main hatchway, for the purpose of going 
down the companion, he was almost thrown down 
'y a num, who in his eodeayours to escape was 
limbing; the ladder with precipiUUion, it was Bum- 

"Why, what the devil do you do here, governor?" 
said Henry half smiling, and half in anger, " where 
are you running? insteail of remaning quielly in 
tbe bold, aa 1 advised your brother, this is not 
your place, my worthy phitosopher, you'd find it 
very difficult to measure tbe curve of the war 

Sanets that will be soon pouring from this 
itery." 

Bumpbius'a body was half out of the hatchway 
and behind him might have been seen the faaa of 
poor Sulpice, who vas doing his best to keep back 
the astronomer by the aleeve of his gom. 

tell yoQ what it is, count," said tJie sage, widi 
iubI sang froid. we shall soon, it appears, liad 
Ives in the midst of a battle in which men 
will tall as thicli as tbe grains of maize when 
shaken by the spirit of Naraoa, as Patatass^s. 
And for a long wlile I have been desirous to uid 
metlicd of measuring the rate of the dis- 
t of tbe air occasional by the discharee of 
artiUer/. This, then, is what I intend to do, f will 
seat myself qoietly in the shrouds during the firing, 
' then I will seriously employ myself in taking 



You should have seen Solpice's &ce during 

a simple avowal. 

" Why you are mad, governor," said Henry, 

able to resist a fit of Unghter, " but what of the 
balls?" 

'The balls — the balls — the balls I" snid the 

ranomer, in three different intooations of voice, 
and with a look of tJie greatest astonishment. 

" Tes,'' saJd Henry, " will the balls alter theil 
'SO to allow yon to take your obserTaCk>na at 
your ease?" 

Why that is true, I never thought of Uie balls, 

iaid,'Bumphiua coolly,"then headed, as hemade 

another aiteiii^ to get up theladder, " Bab I bah 1 



Yama the spirit of war, will respect an admirer of 
Vishnou, and . . . . " 

" Not ia the least, my derar philosopher, be yon 
call Yama has 1 believe very little influepoa over 
the'direction of the cannon fayis of His Britannic 
Majesty's squadron, so have the goodness to go 
back to your post below." 

And pushing him gently, Hemr made tbe sage 
descend backwards until ne reached the hold, m 



spite of the tupplicationi tbe 

at every step he was obliged to abandon. 

Then, again recommending him to the . . . ._ 
Sulpice, Henry proceeded to the surgeon's quarters, 
to be satisfied every thine was in rMdiness for the 
reception of the wounded. 

And there doctor Gedeon with bis sleeves Wcked 
up above his elbows was arranging his frightful in- 
stnuneuts with the greatest coohiess possible, and 
abusing bis assistants because they were not quick 
enough, 

" Well doctor," said the count to 0«deoii, " everjr 
thing ready — nothing wanting?" 

" Nothing whatever, Honsieur le Commandant." 

" I have no necessity to recommend you to lake 
Ibe greatest care of the wounded. As to those who 
come down without being wounded, if such a case 
should occur, which I have no reason to expect, let 
the captain at arms be acquainted with it, and they 
shall be shot on the spot. 

"All men are equal, commandant— have tha 
same claim upon my atton^on, and I would eqoally 
^ut ofi'the arm of— " ' 

" Sir," said Henry impatiently, " I excuse yotfr 
observations. When I give orders they are ME- 
ecnted in silence." 

Then, turning towards the chaplain, who, ipjijiiji 
against the vessel's side, examined the friviitfifl 
preparations with a disdainful and melancholy air, 
" a thousand pardons, I had not the honour of see- 
ing you, chaplain," said the count to thi abbe ds 
Cnly, whose pale face, framed, as it wen^ in his 
black dress, was scarcely visible in tbe darkness of 
the cockpit. 

Ibe abbe slightly bent his head, but made no 

iswer. Henry wished to address him; but he, 
always at his ease, so fluent of speech, could not 
find a single word, and remained sUeilt. 

In fact, even for Henry, who was ^ve all fear, 
there was something so singular in the aspect of 
this silent and gloomy priest, whose very presence 
in this spot was eloquent; that, seeing him so new 
the horrible apparatus of tbe doctor, you could not 
avoid imagining he was there to attend upon those 
whom no earthly attention could save. 

But so it haf^ned, that Henry, vexed with him- 
self at being unable to aay any thing to the abbe, 
made him a cold bow and re-mounted the ladder, 
^ain recommending Sulpice to watch over bis bro- 
ther, who exclaimed aa uie count passed him — 

" Monsieur le Comte, only let me be npon deck 
fbr a qoarter of an hour, hut let it be when the de- 
ConatioD and vibration <^ the air is at its height" 

Heorv did not hear him, end was already on tbe 
gun-deck. 

When he reached the battery he gave his last 
direcUons to Monval, and went on dec£- 

At the moment he appeared the Sylfdud was 
doubting Point St. UatOiew, and the two vesaels 
— 8 tacking sUU in llie Troise. 

Well, BV," said he to Thomas, " where is this 
firing?" 

"tWe hear it kes, commaiidaot, and tky have 

ide no signd. FrobaUy the aclaon is t^dns 
place to the windward of Ouessant, acd the land 
-"ceals it fiximus." 

Bun on the same tack, sir, and, tinee ne can 
earry no more canvass, let the sails be wetted, that 
perhws will giie us one or two knots more." 

"llie fire engine is not ready, commandant." 

"Why not, sir? I expect tlwt every tiangoa 
board shall be ready at idl times." 

" It shall be got ready, commandant." 
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ibid the lieutenant, suppressing a sign of im- 
patience, proceeded to execute the orders of the 
eommander. 

The horizon began to open. To the right of 
the Sylphid mightlw seen the highlands of Oues- 
sant, and lie coast of Abrevack bnstled with break- 
ers; to the left the ocean was seen in the distance, 
in all its immensity* 

The Sylphid kept on her course admirably, and 
in her wake the two ships, that were slower ssdlers^ 
extended their mass of canvass and timber. 

*' The engine is ready, commandant'* 

" Let it play," said Henry. 

At the same instant three jets of water were di- 
rected against the surface of the sails, presented 
to the wind, for the purpose of closing the meshes 
of the cloth, and thus preventing the passage of the 
air. 

" Let the topmast men come down, sir,*' said the 
commander, ** the air is cold, and it is useless to ex- 
pose the health of the men unnecessarily.'* 

" He*ll roll them up in cotton next," murmured 
the heutenant, causing the order to be executed. 

"All hands from the rigging," shouted the 
boatswain. 

The order was scarcely given before the sailors 
descended from the 8hrou£ by means of the guy 
ropes." 

** There is still some one in the mizen shrouds,'* 
said Henry, whose eye nothing escaped. 

** I'll lay a wager," said the boatswain, ** it's that 
cursed Losophe;" then, whistlmg gently, he cried 
out, "yo-ho there, in the mizen shrouds." 

At the sound of the boatswain's whistle two 
heads appeared above the stancheons of the 
shrouds, and leant over. 

The two heads belonged to Losophe and his 
4(>g. 

*' Why do both of you remain there, when I 
piped all hands from the rigging?" 

** Master Frank, we are making a clue to the 
bolt rope of a bonnet," said Losophe, and, as if to 
Support his assertion, the dog gave a short bark. 

*' What is that?** said Henry, *< is there a dog 
here?" 

<< Comqiandant, it is the dog I spoke to you 
about; the crew s^t great store by him, and X 
thought — " 

** Well—so be it — but the engine, sir, the engine." 

** Let the enghie plav," said the lieutenant, and 
they played, principally in the direction of the 
mizen-mast; for the sailors were delighted at play- 
ing a trick with Losophe : at the head of these mad- 
brained pumpers Daniel was found. 

Losophe received the aspersion with stoical in- 
difibrence, saying to his dog, who had his share of 
it, ** You only wanted to be baptized, St. Medard, 
now you may bite the priests themselves." 

To this St. Medard answered by shaking his 
tail with an air of intelligence. 

** The engines had scarcely ceased to play, when 
the Sylphid began to make more way, stood up for 
the mnd, and wore on her tack, so as to double the 
isle. 

But the scene of action was still hidden from the 
Syl^Ud, aad the two vessels in her wake. 
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"Joan, Tes, you are right; this white banner it propitious to 
the friends of France, and brings disaster upon her 
enemies."— ScBiLLRB. 

Oh, if, on a beautiful summer evening, under the 
enchanting sky of Zante or Cephalonia, when a 
gentle breeze scarcely ripples tne surface of the 
sea, bringing with it the perfume of the orange- 
trees on the shore,— then, when the burning sun 
sheds, as if with regret, its last golden rays, oh, if 
you have sought the delicious freshness of the 
calm and limpid waters of the Levant, have you 
not seen a small and graceful fish sparkle like ru- 
bies, empurpled with a violet-red, whose sombre 
splendour is enhanced by its brilliant scales and ir- 
rediscent fins? 

Admiring its grace and beauty, have you not 
taken it for some good genius of the waves, for 
some gentle aerial spirit, who has clothed himself 
in this attire to pass unknown through the trans- 
parent depths of the sea, and to gambol amidst 
the beautmil g^een algse, that enlace the petrified 
branches of the red coral like emerald garlands. 

Then, enchanted with this ocean jewel, you have 
approached to seize it. But he — is it not so? — 
happy and foolish, sometimes remaining motion- 
ess, allows himself to be approached; then dives, 
as he flies, and then returns; and at length escapes 
leaving behind it a thousand circles of silver, and 
thus seduces you into pursuit. 

But when, delighted, you at length imagine you 
are in possession of it, have you not seen, in the 
track of this charming fish,— have you not seen the 
two round eyes of a gigantic white shark glisten, 
with its black and rough skin, beating the water 
with its enormous tail, opening its frightful throat, 
and rapidly moving towards you, guided by that 
aetractive pilot, who always precedes it, and thus 
charitobly guides it to its prey? 

Then— is it not so? — collecting all your strength, 
to avoid the sharp teeth of your enemy, you gain 
the hospitable shore, if you have the power. 

Well, thus the dangerous and seductive pilot, 
the Sylphid— as lively, as graceful, as srolden, and 
equally deceitful — guided and preceded the pon- 
derous and dreadfiu ships of war, that, hidden by 
the highlands of the south of Ouessant, were float- 
ing in the wake of the fri^te. 

At this moment, the firmg, that still continued, 
became weaker by degrees, and soon ceased en- 
tirely. From this it might have been imagined 
that the vessel attacked liad been taken, or that 
having boldly attempted tlie Passage du Four, 
it had thus escaped the enemy. 

Henry made no doubt the latter was the case, 
when he perceived the wateh-tower of Ouessant 
signalling the Tonnant— when he saw, to the wind 
ward of the island, the two frigates of the enemy 
pursuing and engaged with a French frigate, which 
had taken shelter in the Passage du Four, where 
they did not dare to follow it 

The Tonnant made a signal to the Sylphid to 
double Point Porclas, which concealed the French 
ships of the line, and to approach the enemy alone, 
as if for the purpose of reconnoitering, then to sail 
off, manoeuvring in such a manner as to lead the 
English frigates close to the point, and almost 
within range of the two ships, who then making 
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their appearance, would easily take possession of 
the enemy. 

*< A cowardly duty this," said Henry, displeased, 
** to serve as a bait for these two poor frigates, to 
lead them traitorously into a snare, and cause them 
to be taken without firing a shot. By heaven! it is 
like the trick of an ignoble merchantman, and not 
of a noble frigate. The seaman who commands 
that ship/' added he, pointing to the Tonnant, ** is 
he not aware of itf I would rather a hundred 
times, alone, attack these two vessels, than act in 
this manner." 

But, as above all things, Henry obeyed the orders 
of his superiors with passive obedience; he hoisted 
all sail, and executed the task allotted to him, while 
the two men of war, hidden by the land, awaited 
the easy prey the count was leading to them. 

Then the Sylphid, beautiful and decorated, 
doubling point rorclas, advanced alone into the 
ocean, with the bashful and timid air of a younf 
bride who ventures trembling into a part/, and 
seeks on all sides for the face of a friena. 

The Enelish vessels soon perceived the French 
frigate, and confiding in their superior force thus 
allowed her to approach them. 

And the Sylphid, still tacking to windward, 
also approached the enemy, and soon found her- 
self within a quarter of a mile of them. 

Then, as if undecided, she reefed her sails by 
degrees. 

The English making all sail, when within g^- 
shot hoisted the British flae, and fired two cannon 
the balls of one of which feU within a few fathoms of 
the frigate. 

Then, as if she only then discovered her danger, 
the Sylphid suddenly tacked, hoisted all sail and 
stood away towards the fatal point, behind which 
the two ships lurked like sharks. 

The En^sh frigates following the example of 
the Sylphid, and followed close in her wake endea- 
vouriog to place her between two fires, and 
prevent her reaching the port. 

But alas! alas! scarcely had the poor English 
doubled the cursed Point Porclas than the Sylphid 
passed them, running before the wind, hoisted the 
royal flag of France, and fired a broadside, when 
the two ships of war appeared under all sail, so 
that finding l^emselves thus entrapped, without any 
hope of escape, the two English ships were obliged 
to strike their flag and surrender, after a slight 
resistance, w^hich they could not avoid making to 
save appearances. 

It was then ascertained that the French vessel 
the English had attacked, was in fact the Minerva 
frigate. 

After this unexpected affair had come to so hanpy 
a conclusion, the captain of the Tonnant, made a 
signal for Henry to come on board to receive the 
orders he had to communicate to him on the part 
of M. Castries. 

The Sylphid brought to, and a quarter of an 
hour afterwards Henry was on board the Tonnant 

" Bravo, M. de Yaudry," said the commander of 
the vessel to him, *' no one could have played the 
part better." 

" Still Marquis,** said Henry with an air of dis- 
pleasure, ** it is a species of glor ? I would willingly 
relinquish to any one, I am not extremely scru- 
pulous, but really I shall reproach myself with the 
action for the rest of my life." 

** Why you are mad," said the marquis it was a 
fair action; the English fought the Minerva of 
twenty-four guns with two thirty- six gim frirattes; 



upon my honour I am less scrupulous than you, 
and I am delighted my dear count*' 

So saying he took Harry by the arm and led 
him into the cabin. 

** The Marshal de Castries has given me some 
despatehes for you, count," he said to him; '* here 
they are, and in addition you are ordered not to 
open them until you reach the Azores, when you 
will find instructions for your future proceedings. 
The Marshal, who knows you well, has also begged 
that I will request you to avoid an action when it 
is too unequal; for the despatehes you carry out to 
New England are of the greatest importance and 
expected impatiently by the Chevalier des Touches. 
Adieu, M. de Vaudry, I wish you every success; 
you are more fortunate than I am, for we are obliged 
to return into Brest'* Then he added in Henry's 
ear, in a confidential tone, ** But perhaps we shall 
see each other again." 

" How so, Marquis?" said Henry. 

" Oh, I cannot say more," added the'commander 
of the vessel, with a mysterious look. 

Then re-conductine Henry on deck he shook him 
cordially by the hand, and the count entered his 
boat amid the congratulations of the officers of the 
Tonnant, who coiud not help admiring the speed, 
elegance, and beautifid sailing qualities of the 
frigate. 

** Again farewell, gentlemen,** said Henry, to the 
officers who were leaning over the bulwarks of the 
vessel, *' a thousand remembrances to my friends in 
France.** 

And rowing towards his frigate he was soon on 
board, not without casting a look of pride upon his 
Sylphid, as she gracefufiy swang under her top- 
sails. 

*< Once on board, the count gave orders to put 
out to sea; and taking advantage of the breeze 
which had shifted from the noru-west to north- 
east, he commenced his course by taking a large 
offing in the west-south-west, after having ordered 
the powder room to be closed, and the preparations 
for combat suspended until further orders. 

'< Well, master Frank," said M. Eergouet, leaving 
his battery in vexation, ** what do you think of 
this? Was it worth the trouble of gettmg our guns 
ready, to offer fire to the poor cannon, and to leave 
their appetite unsatisfied, by allowing them merely 
one useless volley, which had more the appearance 
of a childish salute than a discharge of shot i Once 
again I ask you, &ther Frank, iniat do you say to 
this f In a well regulated shop it never happens in 
this manner; if the master says to his clents * it is 
a holiday to day, well— it is a holiday; but here — 
here — ^well what do you say to it, master Frank 1*' 

**I say, Master Kergonet, I am not one of 
those who like to see the vessel on board of which 
he serves used as a bait for the enemy, that she 
may be taken by others, and I am not pleased at 
being used like the carrion or the maggot they 
place at the end of a line to catch a whiting.** 

** Don*t talk of the maggot it is too disgusting, 
but I accept the comparison of the carrion, it is 
more delicate.** 

** Delicate or not, if I am not deceived the com- 
mander is no more pleased [than we are with the 
the task they have miposed upon him, to begin the 
campaign with, for he looks like a leopard who has 
as many teeth as hairs, as the saying is. I knew 
Giroux, who is dead now, he was master on board 
the Robust where the commandant served, who, as 
he tells me was a complete hare ,who . . . . " 

** He could not have been a leopard then, if he 




IS ahare/'aaid Mastur Ktrgouct nitli an ironicsJ 

" Hold jour tongue, you joker, because you 
Kpeak like a book," said Master Frauk with a 
ineer, " Hara or not, he ia a. sailor, and, like a 
sailor he hoMa being made a ma^ot." 

" Maggot again. Master Frank, ibis revoltinff; 
but stop, putting the maggot on one side and with- 
out imaginining I am superstitious, it i^ wearjsome 
for reasonable people who believe in prognoatica- 

M going' Ifi begin your nonsense [" 
anid Frank interrupting him; ■* stop. Master Kar- 
gonet, it is you who have made such a fool of my 
nephew Daniel by your palaver about good and bad 
omeos, and your nenscnsQ about the fire oF St. 
Elmo, you have made him tremble, but you can't 
bite me; , my skin i» rather too hard, my old 
cajmi - 



1 the 
t bite me," repeated Mon- 



siouv Kergouet, with a disappointed air, " 
jour skin is in fault, you simpleton! your akin is 
too hard, you savage! for presages, why Ihey ar" 
like the barometer ; they foretel good and enl. si 
I tell our purser, of that Spaniard who is always 
as mehmdioly as death, and never seen, but for 
ever shut up m the caboose. Ah! that man do 
not belong to the posterity of Adam, a child ci 
see that ; added the oanonnior bourgois, turning 
round to take a last look at his battery, whluh be 
BO iogenionsly called his shop. 

It woa by this time about four o'clock ii 
afternoon. The January sun shone in the pure 
sky, and slowly sunk to the horizon, tinging it 
with a bright and burning red. 

The Sylphid floated gracefully on this magnifi- 
cent sea, leaving behind her on her loil, the nigl; 
lands of Brittany, which tho last rays of the eui 
covered with a golden tint. 

All eyes were directed towarda the shore, where 
every one left a recollection or a regret. 
. For a departure liku this has always aomeliiing 
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solemn in it; in a time of war particularly, when 
you quit your country, its affections and habits, 
tor an uncertain future, as hidden as the ocean 
when covered with a fog. 

This serious and profound sensation weakens 
not the courage, but it plunges the least sensitive 
man into a kind of dull and melandioly reverie. 

On this account the first day of departure is 
usually a sad one on board, especially when you 
see the earth look smiling like a friend, who bids 
you farewell 

Or, angry as a creditor, ivbo dtogs to the shore 
and sees hia ddbtor depart. 

Or, happy as the debtor, who sees his creditor 
leave. 

Or, in tean^ like a yoimg girl, who has merely 
the recolIecticfB of a fautty gentle and cruel, like. . 
all the faults of m girL ^ 

Or .... but tins would be ike history of the hu- 
man heart, the liistesj of that wonderful prism, 
which colours the ssbbmi mtfh in so many various 
ways. 

But once at sea, wdl oml «l sea» ss soon as we 
no longer see anything ezccpl tfie csfih and ocean, 
then we give ourselves vp cntirri? to this new life, 
and its chances, its perik, mkI we emotions that 
are constantly rising, and Aaat^g yaa entirely, 
leaving you scarcely an offmrtmuty k>r recolkction. 

Notwithstanding his MnAcfm character, the 
count did not escape these feeiiiigs; so that after 
having given his saifi^g ordsfS to the lieutenant, 
he retired to his eafain, mkI thete leuung on the 
blue velvet cushion, iiad satfmmded the gilded 
window, he cast * keg look upon the coast of that 
France where ho had passed so nMonr happy mo- 
ments, when Mottfai sntered, after having been 
announced by Hemj^s Talet de chambn, imd. said 
to him, 

*' Conoaandant, tho look-ont an the ooast asks 
for our miaaber. 

" Well, give it to him, sir," said HeoTfy vexed 
at being disturbed at tins moment; ** mmi is the 
name of this curious lookHWt?*' , 

It is one recently estalMMil nl the towig of 
Koat-Yen, commaaoant; stay, yott cna see H ftmn 
this place." 

It would be difficult to describe the effect that 
name, pronounced at such a time, at such an hoar, 
had upon Henry; he knit his brows, bowed to the 
officer as if he wished him to retire, and began to 
pace the cabin with great strides. 

The cabin, that bore evidence of the taste of M. 
Doquin, formed an oblong square, the walls of 
which were hidden by thick blue embroidered 
satin, framed in rods of gold; a magnificent Tur- 
key carpet covered the flooring, and two wide and 
deep canopies of gilt wood extended along its 
length on each side of the centre door, which was 
itself covered with satin of the same colour. 

In front of these canopies, and on the longest 
sides of the room, the four windows of the poop 
opened, with their velvet cushions, and draperies 
gracefully flung over cornices, and retained in their 
places by brimant strings of acorns and golden 
fringe. 

At each end of this cabin was a glass door, one 
of which communicated with a dressing room, and 
the other with a bath. 

The door of the principal entrance, which we 
have said was concealed by a false door, opened 
into the dining apartment, and to the left was 
Henry's bedchamber, equal in all respects to the 
most elegant boudoir. 



Finally there was an ante-room, in front of the 
dining room, where his maitre d' hotel and valets 
remained. 

At the door of the room, on the gun deck, two 
sailors, armed with pikes, mounted guard; and 
others, seated on benches, awaited any orders 
Henry might have to send. 

In the cabin, beneath each of the canopies, a 
transparent compass was suspended to the ceiling, 
so that whether seated or lying, the commander 
could always tell the direction in which the ship 
was sailing. 

And then, on shelves placed between the win- 
dows, and curiously inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, and silver, was Henry's rich collection of 
charts and nautical instruments, and a small as 
sortment of licentious books or fashionable ro- 
mances, together with all the known works on 
naval strategy and tactics, French, English, or 
Spanish. For Henry had also a praeticu know- 
ledge of the two last languages, haring retifained 
a considerable time in the various possessions of 
the two countries. 

Finally, within each window there Sras a small 
carved ssahogaay box, containing the rarest flow- 
ers, whidi i& fiithful Germeau attended to with 
great eare; then beneath the tables, that were 
hung to the ceiling by mlded chains, shone the 
most choice Sevres porcdon and Bohemian glass, 
with spoons of silver gilt 

I had almost forgotten the Chinese stoves, cov- 
ered with cardinals of dazzling scarlet plumage, 
silver, and azure; these birds appeared as if alive, 
and suspended to the balmy pc^ids of the flowers 
with which all the windows were eMmelled. 

The rooms of all vessels of war, although suffi- 
ciently ornamented, were fisur from being equal to 
these in sumptuous elegance. But Henry, ttianks 
to his large fortune, was able to display in this 
small space a luxury replete with taste and ele- 
gance. 

Leaning, then, against one of the windows of 
this splendid cabin, M. de Vandry, weary of his 
agitated walk, contemplated the Tower of Koat- 
Yen, which was stfll visible on the coast, in spite 
of the increasing shadows of night* 

And it can he tnuFy said, ^t Henry at the 
sight of this tower, which recalled so suddenly to 
his mind his adventure with the duchess, could 
not avoid thoughts which, if they were not bitter, 
were, at least, melancholy; but a melancholy soft 
and full of charms, that made him deliciously sad. 

For, as we have already said, a man never suf- 
fers very cruel tortures at the idea that through 
his inconstancy and scorn he has caused a woman 
to die of sorrow. 

Such cruel tortures rather affect him who be- 
lieves, that the forsaken one consoles herself for 
his inconstancy and disdain by living happily a 
long and meny life. 

But what I have said of men applies more 
strongly to women; for, what they most execrate, 
after a fieuthless lover, is one who finds consolation. 

In the mean time, the sun had long descended 
beneath the horizon, and the count was still look- 
ing in the direction of the coast of France. 

But Henry was not the only one to whom the 
Tower of Koat-Yen had been the cause of thought 
and remembrance. 

There was Rumphius, who had passed many 
nio^ts on its platform watching the stars. 

Then was also jS^Jpfee, tiie good Sulpice, who 
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had also passed many nights in watching his bro- 
ther. 
And there was Bita and her attendant - 



CHAPTEE XXXVn. 



THE CABOOSE. 

" These surptises in the midst of sorrow, these short enjoy- 
ments of illusion, assist me, to a certain extent, in shifting 
misfortune from one shoulder to another.**— Thb Bason de 
Haussez. 



Thbt give the name of caboose to that part of the 
false deck which is closed in above the first plane 
of the hold, and under the forward hatchway. 

It is here that the rations of the crew are given 
out, and here the purser usually lodges. 

The caboose, a dismal, dirty place, rendered in- 
fectious by the exhalations of the provisions it 
contains, a sufiEbcating spot, where the air and 
light of the day never reach; a narrow and humid 
prison, whose walls are always beaten by the 
waves that break against the prow. 

This was the place Bita and Perez had inhabited 
for the last six days, in a small low chamber about 
eight feet in length. 

The duchess was stretched out upon a cot, in 
man's attire. 

Perez, seated at her head, appeared to be attend- 
ing to her; for llirough the loophole of this cavern 
the unfortunate duchess had seen, as well as Hen- 
ry, and at the same instant as Henry, the Tower 
of Koat-Yen, which standing out white against a 
sky darkened by the approach of night, appeared 
like a spectre in its shroud. 

" I feel myself better, Perez," said the duchess, 
** better; but I could not resist the dreadful emotion 
I felt at the sight of that cursed tower. Oh, Pe- 
rez! who could have told me, six months since, 
when I went there so happy, [my soul so full of 
joy, to console a being I imagined to be suffering 
and isolated; when I dreamt of such a happy fu- 
ture, when for the first time in my life I thought I 
really lived? Oh, Perez! who could have told me, 
that this day I should again see the same place, 
but forgotten, faded, hideous; sailing unknown on 
the same sea, as that over which he and I have 
both cast our eyes, talking of love; over this sea 
that now appears so beautiful and grand, to whose 
murmurs we listened while we suspended our 
kisses? Oh! how dreadful it is to think of, Perez! 
Why do I not go mad? Oh! should I go mad!" 

Then the duchess was silent, and again began in 
convulsive accents. 

"Alas! what I suffer— I feel suffocated! Oh, 
God! how infectious and heavy is the air I breathe 
here I" And she added, with an accent of heart- 
rending sorrow: ** Oh, my chateau of Kervan, my 
green meadows, my shady walks! Oh, Madrid and 
Its Prado) its beautiful summer night! Oh, my 
almost royal existence — my lands — my palace— 
where are you? But what do I say? why these 
regrets? after all, is it not still all mine? Am I 
I not still the Duchess of Almeda, working out a 
sterile vengeance? I could have this man slain by 
one of my lacqueys, and then it would be over. 
I should recover my rank, my titles, no more 
should I go to prison with common girls; I should 
not be aoourged, nor dragged through the mud by 
the soldiort; I should not be shut up in a vessel 
with Sfakfft}. I should see the sun, the trees; I 



should possess my house as formerly, my gentle- 
men and gentlewomen; because, after all, I am 
still the Duchess of Almeda," — cried Bita, in the 
excitement of delirium. For the new emotion 
with which she was overcome, sorroW) hatred, and 
suffering, had overthrown her reason. 

" Madame la Duchesse d' Almeda is dead, ma- 
dame, d^— do you hear?" said Perez, in a low, 
hollow tone, with the sang froid that usually cha- 
racterised him. 

His well-known voice recalled the wandering; 
thoughts of Bita, and pressing her attenuated 
han£ on her forehead: "Oh, pardoB, Perez! I 
was wandering; I was regretting the past; but 
after all, after all I have suffered, it may well be 
allowed in a poor woman, may it not? But see 
you not, to judge by my sorrow,'* she added, with 
a bitter laugh, " see you not, what an excellent 
inspiration it was to cause myself to become dead, 
and disfigured — as a duchess and beautiful, ob 
serve, I could not have borne the frightful tortures 
I have endured. At the first trial i should, like a 
coward, have abandoned my vengeance; I should 
merely have killed him; while Sie more I suffer, 
the more I endure, and the less can I make up my 
mind to kill him — kill : him!— kill him! — What 
would that be to what I have endured? And then 
again, there is always time for that. No, no, he 
must, in the first place, be dishonoured, betrayed, 
tortured; and the poison, we' mixed with their 
food, will bring that about. Oh, I am certain of 
it! — stay, Perez!" said the duchess, opening the 
book of Jose Ortez, and pointing out these lines 
to Perez, " read this :" 

"And their features became livid, and their 
sleep was disturbed by horrible dreams, |and they 
lost their strength and gaiety, and from brave men 
they became cowards; and the hands of the young 
trembled like the hands of age, and they became 
meagre and looked like spectres, and their wan- 
dering eyes rolled in their orbits, and they died in 
the midst of a horrible delirium." 

Then, violently closing the book, "Tell me, 
Perez, when these unfortunate men shall find 
themselves thus attacked, and that he alone is 
exempt, what vengeance will they not take? What 
frighdiilly superstitious ideas will not arise in their 
rude minds? And then, see you, Perez, now, it is 
not my slighted love alone I have to avenge, it is 
not this man that I regret; it is, besides, my name, 
my fortune, my sumptuous life, my comrorts, in 
fact, of which I know all the value, from the I 
misery and ignominy I now endure. It is horri- 
ble, it is weak to acknowledge it; but so it is: I 
presumed too much on my strength, I had not suf- 
ficient purity for a vengeance of this description, 
or rather, he is not worthy of it — he — so much 
sorrow for him alone does him too much honour. 
Merely to regret him, and to reckon this life of 
dirt and filth to which I have led myself as no- 
thing; no, no, all that, Perez, all that is now as 
powerfiil, perhaps more so, in exciting my rage, 
as his infamous deceit The brook has become a 
torrent, Perez, a torrent that drags all into its 
stream. For I care little for the means, so that 
my vengeance is terrible. Terrible, because I have 
felt and endured all, aU, Perez, the weight of 
chains, the mud they threw in my face, the blows 
they inflicted on me, on me, Perez .... thy mistress 
— me. Oh, hell! oh, curses! but it was an inefia- 
ble enjoyment compared to what I am preparing 
for him. I could tear out this man's heart to de- 
vour it all bleeding." And Bita half rabed her- 
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self, and straightened her arms, it was dreadfal to 
see ... . her eyes rolled in their orbits .... and she 
trembled in all her limbs. 

At this instant a bell sounded ; it was the bell 
for evening prayer. 

"What is that, Perez?*' said Rita, the sound 
bringing back her recollection. 

*Mt is the hour for prayer, madame, for these 
men pray.** 

** Well, then, I also will pray,*' cried the duchess, 
"but I will pray to Satan, the deity of evil. 
Satan, thou alone art the chief ruler or this infa- 
mous world! Satan, to thee am I devoted; thee I 
intreat; abandon me not I"; 

And Eita became insensible. 

" Calm yourself, madame, calm yourself !'* said 
Perez, ** I hear some one." 

And Perez, seizing a lanthom, rushed to the 
door and opened it— but he saw nothing. 

All was silent in the darkness. 

When he returned to Rita, he found iher over- 
come with a deep prostration of strength, which 
had succeeded her violent rage, and rendered the 
feelings of the unfortunate woman rather more 
calm. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

THB CH ABM. 

" Take the foot of |a frog and three '•wallows'Jeyes.**— 
Lb Petit Albert. 

At the very instant the duchess invoked Satan, a 
slight noise was heard, as we are aware. 

Although Perez saw nothing in the darkness, 
two men were nevertheless hidden, ;aud heard all, 
but without understanding anything, it is true, for 
Rita and her attendant always conversed in Span- 
ish; but a single word had been noticed by the two 
carious listeners — that word was ** Satan." 

The two listeners were Daniel and Losophe. 

It will be remembered, perhaps, that at the con- 
clusion of some affair about a rosary, Daniel had 
though fit to hurt Losophe*s feelings by adminis- 
tering a multiplicity of fisticuffs, as Master Ker- 
gouet said. 

And Losophe, as full of rancour as a poet, was 
determined to be revenged on Daniel, and, that he 
might succeed in his intention, the first thing he did 
was, to forget the blows so liberally bestowed by 
the Breton, and by cunning and hypocrisy he had 
succeeded in creeping a good way into his) con- 
fidence. 

We also know that Daniel was one of the blind- 
est and most intrepid listeners to M. Kergouet, 
when that admirable canonnier bourgois told his 
terrible tales, of which, the flying Dutchman, the 
fire of the devil, or the condenmed pilot, were 
always the heros. 

So that, thanks to a combination of ideas, com- 
mon enough amongst ardent and narrow-minded 
men, [Daniel, notwithstanding his religious belief 
dreamt of nothing but &te, magic, demons, and 
men devoted to good or evil genii. 

Not one of l£ese dispositions of his mind es- 
caped the notice of Losophe, who, without having 
any definite intention, aJways encouraged them, 
imagining, perhaps, that he might turn them to his 
profit or revenge, when a very common accident 
gave him the hope of satisfying both. 



The dismal looks of Perez, the perfect solitude 
in which he had lived since he had been on board, 
his foreign accent, and his melancholy looking 
dress, had made a great impression on the sailors* 
minds, who, in their moments of leisure, always 
amused themselves with the most trifling matters, 
and magnified their importance with their usual 
exaggeration; and, in addition to this, his rude 
manner had not assisted in conciliating tiie good 
feelings of the men, who, according to their custom 
of giving men nicknames, had, at Losophe*s sug- 
gestion, baptised him Grand Gibet, on account of 
his sad and austere countenance. 

Losophe had no other cause for hating Perez, 
excepting that he had been surprised by the Span- 
iard, on one occasion, when he was endeavouring 
to steal some of the provisions from the caboose. 

Besides, there was more fear than wickedness of 
intention in Losophe's behaviour towards Perez. 
But, I know not by what fatality Daniel observed 
to Losophe, on one occasion, that Grand Gibet was 
never present at morning or evening prayers, and 
that all the crew said the same. 

This was like a ray of light for Losophe, who, 
speculating on the credulity and simplicity of the 
unfortunate Breton, began by tellmg him the most 
ridiculous and terrible' tales about Perez, and prov- 
ing to him, by a multitude of arguments, each more 
stupid than the preceding, that Grand Gibet was a 
supernatural being, who must be connected with 
ihe devil, because he was never present at pravers, 
and that he had the power, if he willed it, of en- 
riching you, or injuring you, of making you high- 
admiral, emperor, or 1 know not what; in fact, 
confusing poor Daniel by all manner of tales, he 
concluded by declaring that, by means of a charm 
he, Losophe, possessed, as one imtiated in the se- 
crets of magic, he could enable the Breton to be 
witness to the interviews of Grand Gibet with the 
devil, and could, perhaps, even make him partici- 
pate in his power. 

Such was Losophe's plan, and what seemed 
must necessarily racilitate its execution was the 
following fact:— 

s Rita had come on board at night and scarcely 
any one, with the exception of the lieutenant and 
the clerk who had entered her as purser's assist- 
ant,— scarcely any one, I say, knew that Perez had 
a companion. 

But Losophe, who was always skulking about 
the caboose for the purpose of stealing wine or 
eau-de-vie, according to custom, had often heard 
the imprecations or sobs of the duchess, so that he 
made up his mind to cause the mysterious com- 
panion of Perez to be taken for Grand Gibet's 
familiar spirit, and thus to amuse himself with the 
confiding Breton, making him pay, at the same 
time, very dearly for the charm he bad promised 
him. 

In fact, Losophe brought Daniel three or four 
times to the door of Perez's berth, and the novice, 
hearing the voice that answered the Spaniard in 
an unlmown tongue, sometimes filled with r^e, at 
others with Indignation, firmly believed that Grand 
Gibet had a familiar demon, and fell easily into 
every trap Losophe thought fit to set for him. 

This time matters appeared much worse, when 
Daniel heard^distinctiy the name of Satan. 

"jWell," said Losophe to him, " you see, I did 
not tell you a lie, they are speaking in the language 
of the Sabbatj'^vh.ich. neither you nor I understand, 
but Grand Gibet called on Satan in a loud voice, I 
hope that is dear, he repeated it often enough — 
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Satan, Satan, Satan. If he be not a sorcerer, you 
are one, Daniel." 

** Certainly, he said, Satan,*' replied the simple 
Breton, crossing himself, with a terrified air. *' He 
said so, but what can this beggar Grand Gibet 
want with the devil on board?'* 

"You see very well, my dear boy," answered 
Losophe, " that is his secret, and I, who am at 
present only what you may call lieutenant of ma> 
gic — and I am not one of that kind to say 1 know 
when I do not know; for of all things you ought 
not to deceive a friend — a true friend, like you, 
Daniel." 

"Are there lieutenants, then, in magic, as well 
as in the sea service, Losophe?" said Daniel, much 
interested." 

" All the same grades, my dear boy, but every 
thing is always done fairly in magic. If you are 
* good magician/ well, your next rank is * better 
magician;' as if you were to say, lieutenant in the 
art, if you are * better magician,* you are next 
'very good magician;* which is the same as the 
captain of a sloop. Then again, if you are * very 
good magician,' your next grade is * famous ma* 
gician,* and so on." 

"You are 'better magician,* then, Losophe?" 

" For these seven years, three months, and one 
day. But the Count St Germain, who is * most 
excellent magician,' as if you were to say Admiral 
in the art, has promised to make me * very good/ 
the first vacancy that occurs.** 

" But what is it to be * better magician?' " asked 
Daniel with ?reat curiosity. 

** Oh, my dear fellow, it's simple enough ! what 
is it to be, Daniel f why to be, Daniel, is it not I 
well, it is all the same thing." 

" That's true," said the Breton,'much'enlightened 
by this lucid definition, 

" But tell me, Losophe, what would be the ad- 
vantage of the charm you told me I should have 
for a certain sum !" 

*| First, it will enable you to see the devil ; and 
if it were only on that account, it is a pleasant 
thing;to be able to mention it in company, or to 
the. young ladies, who, according to your physiog- 
nomy, you must be in the habit of visiting. So 
much for the pleasure of the thing; for as the wise 
man says, defie durci. As to the use of it; when 
you once know what the devil is like, why you 
may defy him." 

*' Ought I to defy Grand Gibet also, Losophe I' 

" I think so; for look you, this Grand Gibet is 
perhaps worse than the devil; for after all, in the 
case of the devil, it is natural for him to be a devil, 
he could not be otherwise; but in Grand Gibet it is 
sheer wickedness, do you see, downright villany. 
So with my charm — should Orand Gibet be a fated 
man, or cousin to the flying Dutchman, you would 
know it at once. And knowing it, you must take 
care never to be without your rosary in your 
pocket, and then he will not be able to injure you.*' 

The word rosary recalled his old grievances to the 
novice, and he exclaimed, " Then why did you tie 
mine to your dog*s tail, you rascal I" 

" For the sake of the charm,'* said Losophe 
gravely, ** on account of the chann, which I knew 
you would ask me for. As a lieutenant magician I 
can always foresee what charms will be demanded 
of me.*' 

" What do you want to make this charm with, 
Losophe?'* 

** To make my charm, Daniel,'* said Losophe with 
a thoQ^tfol air, telling off on his fingers the ingre- 



dients necessary to perfect the wonderful operation, 
" to make my charm, first I want a black fowl, but 
it must be as black as jet, that is essential; then 
five leaves out of a mass book — a Dutch cheese — 
a six livre crown piece— three ends of wire— a 
piece of twenty-four sols — seven, you hear me 
well — seven measures of eau de vie, another 
crown of six livres, but it must be marked with the 
cow, a pair of worsted stockings, and a piece of 
beef for St. Medard, but it must not be too lean, 
and there must be no bone in it.'* 

" Has St. Medard, then, any thing to do with the 
charm?" 

" What do you mean ; any thing to do with the 
charm I did not I baptize him for the express pur- 
pose ? Did I not tell you it was on that account 
I took your rosary, when you behaved so unjustly 
towards me with those heavy blows on the back 
with your fist? Not that I reproach you in the 
least on that account, dear Daniel, on the contrary 
I was much flattered, because when I foresaw that 
you would become my friend, it told me that I 
should have a very powerful friend." 

"You would have discovered it, Losophe, with- 
out that But, Losophe, is a fowl absolutely ne- 
cessary for your charm?" 

" Ikfiist have a fowl, and a black fowl too, Daniel," 

" As to a fowl," said Daniel, scratching his head, 
" that's a difficult thing to get at; and yet there are 
plenty of fowls in the commandant's coops —but it 
is very wrong to steal, Losophe — very wrong." 

" But it is not stealing, my dear boy, it is for a 
charm; and when it is for a charm, religion allows 
you to do it; indeed, religion can oblige you to do 
It" 

**Do you think so, Losophe? But then 1 have 
only seen white fowls in the coop, and you want a 
black one, as black as jet, you say.'* 

"iAh, you beggar of a Breton, how thick your 
head is," said Losophe, quickly, " I wanted ablack 
fowl no doubt, but in case there were none but black, 
then there would be no white fowls, then a black 
fowl would be indispensible, so would a white one 
be when there are none but white: so that you see 
very well, that, on the contrary, ablack fowl would 
be worth nothing at all— a black fowl would be 
dreadful, it would spoil the charm—it is absolutely 
necessary it should be white. Oh, what a thick 
head you have! It is a white fowl, I tell you, a 
white fowl, and the whiter it is the better." 

" Well, then, I will wring the neck of a white 
one, so much the worse." 

"That's right; but you must take care to put 
the head and feet in your hanmiock." 

" In my hammock! is that to assist the charm, 
Losophe?" 

" Yes, a part of the charm; but as you are a 
good fellow, I will explain that to you: the claws 
of the fowl, you see, Daniel, are intended to make 
the devil walk before you, and the head is to enable 
you to see him; it is for the same purpose as the 
cheese, to attract him by its sweet smeU, the eau 
de vie is to surround him with flames, the worsted 
stockings are to enable me to walk in the flames 
without burning my legs, the ends of wire are to 
tie him with, and the leaves out of the mass book 
to make him speak. I teU this to you, Daniel, be- 
cause you are a friend, but you must not mention 
it to any one else.'* 

" And the two six livres crowns, and the twenty- 
four sol pieces," said Daniel, "what effect have 
they on the devil, Losophe?" 
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*^ To bribe him^ my dear boy, to bribe him by 
means of gold.*' 

*'ButSt. Medard, Losophe, what ha9 be to do 
with the devH with his piece of beef, not too lean 
and without any bone?*^ 

*< Ah, you are very selfish, Daniel! Ought not 
the poor beast to strengthen himself beforehand to 
defend me in case the devil roars; for he has been 
known to roar sometimes.*' 

"Has St. Medard any power over ihe devil, 
Losophe?" 

''.Hag he any power! I believe he has, since 
your rosary was tied to his tail; he nearly has a 
grade equal to that of a singing boy, and he is 
more able to bother the devil because the devil will 
have no suspicion of a dog.*' 

It would have been impossible to answer in a 
more orderly manner, or with more precision or 
deamess, Saniel's cunning and embarrasing 
questions; who, certain now that he had made a 
good bargain, took out two six-livre crowns and a 
Siree-livre piece from a long leather purse he car- 
ried next his skin, and gave them to Losophe, ask- 
ing him for change out of his three livre-piece.**j 

*' Don*t mention it,*' said Losophe, in the most 
disinterested manner, shaking Daniel by the hand, 
and putting the fifteen livres in his pocket, don't 
speak of it Daniel, if the charm succeeds you know 
well, I shall not be stingy enough to say a word 
to you about it; once more, Darnel, don*t talk of 
the change, unless you wish to vex me." 

The novice, convinced by Losophe's generosity, 
busied himself in collecting the things that were 
necessary for the accomplishment of the charm. 

As for the cheese and theeau de vie, he said, '*I 
will save them out of my rations; I can find the 
bits of wire any where; 1 have a mass book that 
belonged to my poor mother, which I can't read; 
for the worsted stockings, I have a pair my cousin 
Ivone bought for me at the Pardon of Flougastel; 
for the beef, St. Medard shall have my ration this 
evening. But you promise me that with all this — '* 

"With this," said Losophe, "when you have 
given me all these things, and I have completed 
the charm, that you shall see the devil, and when 
you have once seen him, as I have told you, you 
may defy him, and if you defy him he can do no- 
thing to you, unless indeed, it be to load you wiUi 
money, and confer rank and honour — perhaps king- 
doms upon you, — or even make you a Roman em- 
peror; but you had better not calculate on being 
made a Roman emperor, for that does not often 
occur.'* 

"But if I don't see the devil, Losophe?" 

" If you do not see him, it wiU he because the 
charm has failed, because the fowl was not of a'suf- 
ficiently brilliant white; then it must be done over 
again — you must always repeat it until it succeeds.* 

" Quite right, Losophe, and for my part, 1 tfhall 
continue to thwack you well until it does succeed,** 
added Daniel in a gentle voice, showing at the same 
time his mutton fist) 

" Very well, I will allow you to do it, Daniel,'' 
said Losophe calmly, " indeed I will insist on your 
doing it, if the charm fails; y^ Daniel, I will even 
make you sien a paper to oblige yourself t3 break 
my back and pummel me with your fist, if the 
clmrm does not succeed. So that you see I don't 
wish to deceive you." 

What answer could be made to such a proof of 
candour? So Daniel, convinced, asked no further 
questions. 

" Shall I see you make the charm, Losophe?'* 



" Not at all, my dear boy, not at all, I can't en- 
able you to see it, for if I aid it before you, you 
would not perceive it; you mnat be a magician to 
be fible to see it, although one of the lower order, 
stall you must be one." 

" And what is the lowest rank?" 

*VThe rank of foremast-man in magic, Daniel." 

" Indeed, Losophe!" 

<< It is easily understood, my dear boy, for since 
the highest nmk is * most excellent ma^^dasi,* the 
lowest must needs be * wretched magician,* " said 
Losophe, without changing countenance. 

" But can't I be * wretched magician,' " said the 
ambitious DanieL ; 

" Oh, very well, when you have caused a charm 
to be worked you can, and indeed you owe it to 
yourself and your respectable fEuouly; but it will 
cost you a vast deal" 

At this moment the dialogue was interrupted by 
the bell ringing for prayers. 

"Prayers, prayers,* said Daniel springing up 
the lad(ler. 

" Wait for me," cried Losophe. 

Then, seeing Daniel mounting the ladder, " Oh, 
the cursed Breton, I'll avenge myself for your 
blows," said Losophe, '* at any rate it is as good as 
fifteen livres, and enough to give me and St. Me- 
dard a hearty meal. Oh, you beggarly Breton! 
Ah," added Losop he, as he went to jointhe crew 
at evening prayers, " Ah, you beggar of a Breton, 
you are safe to have your hide well flayed, even 
if you escape with your life. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



THB COUirCIL. 



*' You are'a being full of artifices 

Oh God! oh God! what shall I do, Seignior Burin ?*< 

BUBKB. 

The crew of the Sylphid for eight days after it 
had left {Brest, had a pleasant voyage, for the 
breeze from the north-west still continued favoura- 
ble for them. 

Although they were not far off the latitudes 
where the English cruisers consorted, they had 
not as yet seen a single diip of the enemy. 

But, alas! better would it have been for the fri- 
gate to have fallen in with two ships of the line, 
and seen herself surrounded by fire and sword, or 
to have been awallowed up by ihe sea, than to en- 
dure Uiat icy and funereal cslm that made her re- 
semble an immense sepulchre. 

For Perez had executed the desi^nB of Rita. 

Atolerably^strong dose of Tshettick having been 
mixed with the flour and bread of ihe crew, and 
with the wine and eau de vie they drank, it was 
not long before frightful symptoms manifested 
thepiselves. 

So that on the morning of the eighth day, Henry 
snmmoned a council, consisting of the lieutenant, 
the doctor, and the abbe. 

Henry, whose looks were in general so lively 
and ham>y, now betrayed a feelmg of deep vexa- 
tion ana sorrow. 

The lieutenant and the doetor seemed much ab- 
sorbed, the abbe alone maintained his calmness, 
and his usual self-possession. 

When each had taken his place, " Gentlemen,*, 
said Henry, " for the last three days in particular, 
a strange disord^ has attackud the crew; what i& 
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jonr opinion of the subjoot, doctor? and what ad- 
ditional observations have you made on this new 
disease?'* 

" I think, commandant,'* said doctor Gedeon, who 
appeared, in the serious circumstances of the case, 
to nare forgotten his politics and philosophy, ** I 
think I see the effects of some disease I cannot 
explain, nor can I understand the cause. The 
symptoms I have observed in this disease are, that 
it begins by an exhibition of great weakness, head- 
aches and vertigo, the next day a general prostra- 
tion of strength takes place, loss of appetite, and a 
burning thirst, the day after extreme weakness, and 
a sleep disturbed by horrible dreams. It is the 
same to day, but the symptoms are more severe; 
this is the state at which we have arrived. Count. 
But what I am fearful of is, that the disease will 
become worse, for the men are in such a depressed 
state they can scarcely be induced to take any nou- 
rishment, and what is extremely singular is the 
fact, that all the healthy sailors have b^n attacked 
by the disease, while nve or six who are on the 
sick list, and kept upon low diet, have been exempt 
from it** 

" It cannot be the badness of the water that has 
occasioned it?'* asked the commandant. 

'* We have scarcely been at sea eight days, and 
it ought to be perfectly sweet*' 

" Certainly,* replied the doctor, " the water is 
good and dear; you also saw, commandant, when 
we paid a visit to the caboose, that the provisions 
were excellent, and that the purser, the Spaniard, 
neglected nothing to keep the false deck aired, and 
took every imaginable care to prevent the provi- 
sions being spoiled; I must again repeat, com- 
mandant, that I am completely at a loss.*' 

" And you, lieutenant, what have you observed 
as to the condition of the crew?" 

** We can scarcely, commandant, find sufficient 
hands to work the nigate under the small press of 
sail we carry. They are ccmipletely enervated, 
without courage or strength, and even the bonds of 
discipline are relaxed.** 

'* And I am told also by the watch that a kind 
of inexplicable feeling of irritation exists, the object 
of which I cannot comprehend, but particularly 
among a certain number of the sailors, who have 
nightly meetings, though I cannot discover where 
or for what object, for menaces and imprecations 
are often heard, and I have given orders to some 
of the picked top-mast men to be always prepared, 
in spite of their malady, in case the discontented 
men should make any attempt against their 
officers*** 

" And you, chaplain, can you give any further 
information or any advice in the matter?** 

** All I know has been confided to me under the 
seal of confession. Count, and I am not permitted 
to divulge it,*' said the Abbe. 

** Zounds, sir,** cried the lieutenant, ** this is not 
a time for hypocrisy and mummery, the welfare of 
ii» an is at stake, and — ** 

•*Aa to advice,*' continued the Abbe, without 
noticing the interruption of the lieutenant, *' as to 
advice, Count, if the unhappy condition of the crew 
arises from any physical cause, that is the business 
of the medical man; if the state of discipline of the 
crew is at fSacnlt, you must rectify it by toe influence 
you ought to possess over the mincis of the men. 
I also, commandant, will use my best endeavours 
in the imhi^y situation of the men, to encourage 
their bm ami resignation by the words of we 
holy Sor^ptoKs." 



" And I, commandant,** cried doctor Gedeon, de- 
lighted at finding an opportunity of mortifying the 
Abbe, who never spoke to him, *^ I declare that I 
will have nothing more to do with the sick if the 
Abbe takes upon himself the task of frightening 
them by his nonsense and folly about reUgion. As 
long as they are alive they belong to me, once dead, 
he may do as he likes ~ " 

*< Silence, sir,** said Henry, in an angry tone, in- 
terrupting the doctor, whose mad language had 
produced no effect on the Abbe, " silence,*' contin- 
ued the count, " what you have said is extremely im- 
proper, the Abbe imposes his counsel on no one» 
those who seek his assistance are too happy to ob- 
tain it; you, attend to the health of the sick sailors, 
for that is your duty here, you understand me, sir; 
if you attack, in my presence, and with so much 
impropriety, so serious and elevated a character 
as that of the chaplain, I shall be obliged to punish 
you, sir, and that severely.** 

"It appears to me, commandant,** said Jean 
Thomas, *' that a discussion of this kind has nothing 
to do with discipline, and that if the chaplain is not |' 
satisfied, he may — " 

" It appears to yon in a very wrong light, sir,' 
said Henry, interrupting the lieutenant, *' and once 
for all understand, that I never permit any person 
on board to be bold enough to make the least re- 
mark on what I say or what I do. I have before 
now, M. Thomas perceived signs of discontent on 
your part, that were only puerile, but now, in the 
unhappy situation in which we find ourselves, the 
least mark of insubordination becomes a dangerous 
example, so that I expect to be passively obeyed 
— obeyed in everything, and for ;_any purpose- 
obeyed without a wora and without hesitation; 
otherwise, sir, you will findj me rather harsh and 
severe." 

" I know the commandant has the power of pla- 
cing me under arrest,** said Thomas, ironically, 
" under arrest, although I am forty years of age; 
unfortunately at thirty punishment has little effect 
on a boy of that age I'* 

Henry coolly answered: — 

" When a toy of thirty changes not, do you 
know what it is the duty of a commander who is 
not obeyed, to do, M. Thomas — obeyed on the 
minute — the second— do you know?** 

" That depends,*' said Thomas in an insolent 
tone. 

** That depends, in fact, on the disposition of a 
man; and according to mine, sir, at the least 
symptom of want of discipline on your part, I 
would blow your brains out*' 

" Zounds, commandant, that is to be seen!** ex- 
claimed Jean Thomas, rising in a passion; carried, 
in spite of himself, beyond the limits of respect and 
obedience, which he always exhibited towards a 
superior, be he who he might; but he also partook 
of the general feeling of suffering and discomfort, 
from which the Count alone appeared to be ex- 
empt. 

** Be seated, sir,** said Henry, with the greatest 
coolness in the world, ** the coimcil has not risen.'* 

Then addressing the doctor and the chaplain, 
who had remainea unmoved during this scene, as 
unmoved as if they formed no part of it, the Count 
continued: 

" Continue, gentlemen, to bestow your care and 
watchfulness upon the crew ; give me notice of the 
most trifling occurrences; and above all, gentlemen, 
pray endeavour to restore the spirits of our sailors. 
I have ordered my maitre d'hotel to place my cellar 
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and stores at your disposition for the benefit of the 
sick; and again let me beg of you to endeavour to 
relieve us from our fatal position. Gentlemen, the 
council is at an end.*' 

They rose. 

*' A thousand pardons for the doctor's outbreak,** 
said the Count to llie Abbe who rose to salute 
hiuL 

" The Count is too good," said the Abbe, <* but 
I did not undertiand bun $ it is a language I do not 
speak.*' 

And he left, followed by the doctor, who observed : 

** Ah, perhaps he speaks Turkish.*' 

The lieutenant was about to retire, when the 
Count said to him: 

" You are under arrest for fifteen days, sir.'* 

Thomas made a movement, which he instantly 
reppressed through his involuntary respect for 
discipline; but a tear of concentrated anguish and 
bumfliation glistened in his eve. 

Henry noticed it, and sua to Jean Thomas, as 
he conducted him to the door of the cabin : 

** When any one of my officers, M. Thomas, be- 
lieves himself unjustly punished, I never admit, it 
is true, of any objection being made as long as he 
is on board; out when our cruize is over, I always 
place my epaulettes in my pocket, in order that I 
may give satisfaction for any wrong I may have 
involuntarily committed." 

*< I thank you for your offer, commandant, but I 
took an oath before my mother never to draw my 
sword in satisfaction of personal revenge. You 
have placed me under arrest — ^it is in your power 
to do so, and I will endure the punishment ; be- 
cause it is my duty to do so." And he bowed to 
the eommancbnc and left the cabin. « 



CHAPTER XL. 



THE TSHETTIK. 
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A beautiful science, upon ray word."— Schilleb. 



Wb have already said that since Perez had im- 
plicitly followed the direction of Rita, tho unfortu- 
nate crew of the Sylphid could no longer be 
recognized. 

It was no longer the merry song, shouts and 
blasphemy, which the presence of the officers 
scarcely restrained ; no more long yams, spun in 
the forecastle, or the jocular tales of which Losophe 
was the Homer. The tale-tellers were silent, as 
birds cease singing at the approach of a storm. 

The faces formerly so radiant and open, were 
now wan and pale ; those vigorous limbs were as 
useless as if they were maimed ; no more merri- 
ment. The unfortunate sailors seemed isolated 
within their narrow bounds, and looked threaten- 
ing and distrustful. 

Scarcely could all the energy, threats, or promi- 
ses of the commander and his officers force the men 
to execute the manoeuvres of the vessel, which had 
been made as simple as possible. The masters them- 
selves, lost their authority day by day, and showed 
themselves almost careless, so much had physical 
weakness worked upon their minds. Master !Erank, 
always lively and overflowing, appeared dull ; and 
Master Eergouet allowed himself with impunity 
to be looked upon as a sea -faring man by every 
body. 

Losophe and his dog partook of the universal 



weakness, and neither the][violin of the dancing 
master, nor the yelping of St. Medard were heard, 
to irritate the delicate nerves of the canonnier 
bourgois. 

Rumphius and Sulpice, ^boarding at the com- 
mandant's table, had escaped the general infection, 
of which the astronomer was unaware, absorbed 
as he was in his calculations a|id meditations. 

Sulpice, when he thought his services were not 
needed by his brother, placed himself at the dis- 
position of the doctor, begging of him as a favour 
to be allowed to attend to ihe sick, a task of which 
he acquitted himself .with all the angelic kindness 
for which he was celebrated. 

Going from one to the other, encouraging, ex- 
hortin|^, and Raising the spirits of the most timid, 
in which he was sometimes successful, Sulpice 
ended in being adored by the crew, who gave him 
the surname of Bon-Jesus^ in the same manner as 
th^ had named Perez Chrand QiheU 

The most singular, thin|f was the contrast be- 
tween this Christian and pious appellation and the 
oaths and blasphemous sayings lliat accompanied 
it, as an evidence of the energetic admiration and 
gratitude of the sailors. 

But, alas! in spite of aU his care and attention, 
the health of the crew became weaker every day, 
and the duchess had nearly completed her ven- 
geance. 

About two hours after the council was dissolved, 
the wind, that hitherto bad blown briskly from the 
north-east, began to sink by d^ees, and, at the 
end of an hour, there was a perrect calm. 

The clear horizon grew cloudy in the wedt, and 
when the sun set, it disappeared behind a large 
wall of thick clouds, of a blueish black tint, tinged 
here and there with a reflection of fiery red; in 
other respects it was a perfect calm; not the least 
breath of air swelled the sails; there was but little 
sea, and the frigate scarcely rolled. 

All hands were piped below, and the chaplain 
mounted the deck to repeat the evening prayers. 

The commandant and the officers appeared in 
uniform on the quarter deck, and the boatswain's 
whistle was heard as a signal for the pious 
exercise. 

The sailors came on deck, some scarcely able to 
support themselves, while the strongest assisted 
the weaker. 

The prayers were listened to with the most serious 
attention, for the strange disease that had smitten 
the crew for the last few days had directed their 
minds, if not religious, at least superstitious, to se- 
rious and melancholy thoughts. 

Among the more devout, Daniel, and five or six 
of his countrymen, natives, like himself, of Abrevack, 
were noticed, .who, since the commencement of the 
epidemic, never quitted each other; thus forming a 
little society firmly united in the midst of the ge- 
neral distrust, which appeared to be one of the cha- 
racteristics of this strange malady. 

Master Eergouet frequently associated with this 
club, which held its meetings at night on the false 
deck, and it was through their connection witli the 
master that Daniel and his friends enjoyed a kind 
of tacit protection, by which they were enabled to 
assemble without being disturlied; for the master 
gave them notice of the lieutenant's movements. 

The reason of this partiality of the canonnier 
bourgois for Daniel and his friends was simple 
enough: Master Eergouet, pro&ssing a complete 
belief in all past, present, and friture superstitions, 
experienced an unheard of pleasure in meeting, in 




and his frientls, furmcJ'^n_|iiuilLwrj-, exocl- 

l^atly disposed to listen and De conviaced. So 
that the cuionnier sametimes meeting his prose- 
dreadful stories, in inflamii^ 
row and credulous minds. 

After prayers the' sailors, sad and meliuicboly, 
descended to the gun deck, to sling Iheir hammocks. 

Halt the crew remained on deck, where Henry 
bad caused tents to be erected to render the watch 
less fatiguing, although it had been ahcidged one 
hatt 

The lieutenant was on deck with Saint Saurenr. 

Henry, dreadftilly dispirited at the weakness of 
his crew, had retired to his cabin, and there, lean- 
ing against the windows, he watched the setting 
son, which appeared to nulie him uneasy.as to the 
night 

In foot, the sun, having now completed his 
eoone, merely cost a red£sh reflection, and it^ 
last rays scarcely tinged tbe contour of the lar^ 
and sombre clouds that each minute increased in 
height, and by d^rees filled the deep curve of tho 
horizon. 



It ivns still B ilend calm. 

Henry foresaw thac ilia wind was about to 
spring up in the west, but that a considerable time 
would elapse before the breeze and the ^ale would 
set in. He remained, therefore, still gazing o~ '*' 
sky without notiraog it) thinking on the & 
that seemed to press upon his crew, and aboi 
afraid of meeting some ship of war, that would 
oblige him to have recourse to a shameful flight, 
or be under the necessity of blowing.up bis frigate, 
for Henry would not have hesitated aa instant, 
resolved to avoid tlie least homiliation of tiie lung's 
flag. 

The Abbe was walking on deck; and the heu- 
tenant, on the quarler-dwk, also noticed the wea- 
ther with uneasiness. 

But a curious scene was taking place at the 
same time in the caboose. 

Formerly, as at the present time, there was a 
circular gallery, a kind of corridar on the false 
deck of a vessel, that surrounded the inter 
the ship, leaving an empty space between tiie sides 
of the vessel, forming a receptacle for the bags 
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and other property of the crew. This gallery was 
intended to facilitate the movements of the caulk- 
ers and carpenters during an action, to etiable 
them the more readily to stop the holes madd in 
the ship's timbers. 

It was in this obscure iretreftt, Daniel and hiii 
pays held their nocturnal meetings. 

On this evening none of Daniel's (Hmntrynien 
found themselves on the watch; and aft^i* pAjera 
they had m^ to the ntttttbttt* mtASL 

As they cotlld not place ttieiiiieifeM tWo ftbfeast 
in the narrow gallery where they had assembled, 
they were seated in fiie^ one behind the other, and 
Daniel alone, Iti tlis quality of orator, was placed 
facing his attditory, that he might have a good view 
of them. 

This obscure 'corridor was only lighted by the 
reddish reflection of a lamp that bornt in the cock- 
pit. 

Daniel's features, generally happy and open, 
bore a dull and sorrownd expression. He appeared 
particularly thoughtful; his cheeks were furrowed 
as much in consequence of the disease as through 
the tales of Losophe, which had made a lively im- 
pression on his ardent and superstitious imagina- 
tion. 

Believing, and firmly too, in these visions and 
supernatural tales, Daniel found himself in a state 
of the most perfect halucination, which the singular 
events that had taken place on board had considera- 
bly increased. In this manner his quick short mode 
of speaking, his distracted look, and religious de- 
portment, had made him a kind of pro^let on the 
lower deck. His influence was, nevenlkiiess, di- 
rect and powerful, particularly on the i^ sailors 
who were niji fionntrymen, and being ahnoit always 
in his company* Since the appearance of i^ eii* 
demic, they atfltt)llt mechanically partook Oi nis 
fears, supers^tolSj doubts, and jHrtteoiif an4 
waited only for a word, or a mere sign from 'him, 
blindly to execute his orders; for in difiBcult cir- 
cumstances, the most stupid, as well as the most 
reasonable man, who will but imagine any tiling) 
will always find hands to execute it. 

It was in Low-Breton patois that Daniel delivered 
the following words: — 

''Sailors, my fine lads, my countrymen; let ns 
first pray to our holy Lady, of Recouvrance to in- 
tercede for us, and to enlighten us." 

And then, after a short silence, Daniel continued : 

** Sailors, my fine lads, my countrymen; for the 
first month after we placed our baggage on board, 
were we not as happy as a lugger in a calm, when 
3he feels the breeze rising?" 

" True;" replied the auditory, in a low voice. 

*' Were we not strong, and bold— bold enough 
to decorate our vessel with an English garland, 
which we could have made by tying them together 
by their arms alone, that would have answered 
the purpose of cords?" 

"That is true;" said his hearers. 

" Were we not such eaters, that we could have 
put the cook in his cauldron to thicken the soup 
with?" 

*'True;" replied they. 

*' And now what are we, my sailors? hungerless 
and weak." 

'* Its true, its true, Daniel," exclaimed his hearers. 

** Well, my sailors, do you know why we are 
thus? It is fate; we are on board a fated ship. 
That's clear enough — why? because if that were 
not the case, we should not have been taken sick 
as we were — all of us, my countrymen, all of us. 



Is not ' this right? Can it be any thing except a 
fate, that, in one day, could change a crew of fine 
fellows into a crew of cowards? Once again I say 
it Is a Spdl; it can be nothing else but a spell" 

" Yes, yes) that's well known. Besides, master 
lUrgouet has told us the same," repeated the whole 
radtiiSt 

Wfill," my countrymen, ififc must be brought to a 
closer it must be put an end to while we have 
strength) because, to-moitotv, pefhans, we shall be 
dead; and the wofst of it is, that when a man dies 
on board a fated ship, he is d • ^ .d/' ,said Daniel, 
crossing himself. 

** D . . . .d," said the sailors, imitating him 

"D.* ..d," continued Daniel^ "like a dog; 
master Kergouet, who is a learned man, has told 
me so; so that this should not be the case, my 
boys. There is but one thing to be done; that is, 
to get rid of the man who casts the spell, but that 
is no4 tttottgh) 88 it is always the devil himself, or 
on# of hlli ImfW) a new recruit, as it were, in his 
ct$Wj W6 ttMAt not fail to put a rosary that has 
b0M nammHtUlA round his neck, that will drag 
lyiK Wilh<Mtl ^ to the bottom of the sea, on ac- 
0Offillol IIm bufi^fl religion is to him; — because 
VOtt sett ilA kas a gfeat distaste for it, as Losophe 
im iM ami and he knows it well. Without 
itUik il W&M btt tiieless to cast hhn into the water 
IbV t)l« liiOf#|<;»tt tlirow him l&i the more he would 
l^lgiii^ W h^eii, if iie has a consecrated rosary 
fOIIAdUi ttiektfllld a couple of cannon balls ram- 
mod kito Ilk mm$t ikore is no fear of his rising 
agiytb^ 

'<Slil JDd^l^ ikS6 tott pttt a rosary round the 
detU's amlk to miAitt Mm sink, what s the use of 
ih& eaanon Mbf ' mM one of the sailors. 

^' tm (Uiimill^ mM l>aniel, *' because the rosary 
tt^M klffi lik« fm or me, aiid the cannon balls 
ttn» dttite fmmiuhr, becatise witbout them, he 
Would ris@ agftifif £!« yoti cdr t\ tmophe told me 
that also." 

'* 1^hat*s tttio/^ sdd the bearers. 

" At letigtb," iuAd Daniel, with frightful energy, 
• will you go on< or remain as you are? Will you 
die — yes or no^ Or will you have the power of 
saying, *we have saved our comrades, and the 
brave commander we adore?' " 

" Yes, yes, we will;" cried the six Bretons. 

" Well, then, this is what must be done: Lo- 
sophe, who is lieutenant in magic, has already 
gone through the farce of a charm, which has not 
taken, because the fowl was not white enough : but 
I thrashed him so, in a friendly way, that I have 
damaged one of his eyes; and he has looked over 
the matter again, and made me a second charm 
with a grey fowl, and that succeeded; so that I 
saw, through a hole, as plain as I see you — " 

" What— what, Daniel V said the sailors. 

« The devil." 

" The devil! how so, Daniel— the devil?" 

"In 'Grand Gibet's' berth, through a hole I made 
in the door of the caboose." 

" In * Grand Gibet's' berth I" repeated the audi- 
tors in great terror, and turning involuntarily to- 
wards the door of the caboose where Perez and 
Bita lodged. 

" In Grand Gibet's berth," replied Daniel, " I 
saw a real monster, in a black cloak that hid his 
claWs, and a cap to conceal his horns. The wretch 
was talking to Grand Gibet as if nothing was the 
matter, but in a patois that smelt so strong of sul- 
phur that I was nrarly choked; and I should have 
thought it was Losophe burning matches, if it had 
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not been the devil: the smell of his patois must 
have been confoundedly strong." 

At this instant, a slight sound was heard, and 
one of the men posted as a vidette announced the 
arrival of M. Kergouet 

" My boys," said he to the sailors, ** we must go 
to work : the weather is getting bad, and every 
instant we may expect a strong breeze from the 
west; all hands will be c^ed on deck, and you 
must be ready." 

»* We will go, M. Kergouet," said Daniel; "but 
as you are so learned, tell us what you saw in 
India, on board the Belle Jeanne brig, you know." 

*' Well, my boys," said the master, who could 
not resist the pleasure of telling a tale, " the brig 
Belle Jeanne had a sepoy on board, who perhaps 
for the purpose of punishing his wife, had adminis- 
tered to her such aeadly poisons that she died of 
them, saying to him simply, * You are a wretch ; 
you will have no luck.' Since that time, my boys, 
the sepoy I have told you of enlisted as a sailor on 
board the Belle Jeanne, and from that time, a day 
never passed that the Belle Jeanne had not the 
pleasure of a strong breeze and a hurricane ; so that 
one itay the sepoy, who, notwithstanding all, was 
not a bad sailor, was carried off the main-yard by 
a quail. Well, after this tempest, the BeUe Jeanne 
had thes finest weather, because the sepoy was 
an unlucky man, and he threw his ill luck over the 
vessel by his presence ; so that having once got rid 
of him, nothing more happened. It is all quite 
simple, my boys,'* added M. Kergouet, in a serious 
tone. "But above all, my lads, remember you 
must never pimish men as fated, unless you are 
certain that they are so; because, if you are de- 
ceived, he who finds himself m the shark's stomach, 
without deserving to be there, ^vill have the privi- 
lege of being discontented at it, and much the more 
so from being obliged to remain there." 

" But," said Daniel, silencing his auditory by a 
look, "how^ do you know a fated man, master 
Kergouet?" 

" He is known," said the master, sententiously, 
"he can be knowni, because he has cast a speU; 
and when a man has cast a spell, he is a mted 
man." 

As to the matter of reasoning, the master evi- 
dently belonged to Losophe*s school— the conse- 
quential school of logic, it might be called; so that 
its lucid nature particularly ^struck Daniel and his 
hearers. 

" But in our case," continued the Breton, in our 
case, who do you think has cast the spell? — for 
there is a spell, is there not, master?" 

" As for a spell — that there is one, is an incon- 
trovertible fact," said the gunner ; " for everybody 
is suffering under it. I feel it myself, as if I had 
not a bone in my skin ; but as to the fated man, I 
am not yet resolved ; for it is a very delicate affair 
to send a man overboard to be washed in the great 

tankard. Still, there must be some one. But " 

and he was interrupted by the sudden rolling of 
the vessel. " Stop, my boys j" this is a bad day 
to talk of these matters." Stay! do you hear? the 
vessel is gunwale under; the oreeze is rising. Up! 
up I my boys: I must go to my shop." 

And Master Kergouet hurried off to his battery. 

" Well, my lads," cried Daniel, " you have heard 
the master says there is a spell upon us; and you 
know a fated man, by his having a spell over him. 
Well, there is a spell here, I hope; and who is it, if it 
be not Qrand Gibet f because he is friendly with the 
devil, for they are messmates. And now a storm 



has arisen to make an end of us; it is the monster's 
last stroke ; perhaps it is our last hour, if we do 
not make an end of the beggar. Come, we must 
finish it, my boys,*' cried Daniel, almost raving, 
rising at the same time, and takins his rosaiy m 
one hand and a bundle of cord in the other, which 
he had hitherto concealed under his jacket. "Over- 
board with Grand Gibet! * he exclaimed; "up, my 
boys, up, now is the time!" and they all rose. 

And Daniel, maddened by superstition, sickness, 
fear, and the noise of the tempest that began to 
roar, shook his fist at the door of the cabin, that 
was visible at the end of the gallery. 

Nothing is so electric in its effects as fear, rage, 
and superstition. The wretched sailors, always 
seeking for a supernatural explanation for every- 
thing; irritated, also, by pain and an inexplicable 
disease; and firmly convinced, that the sacrifice of 
the scapegoat would put an end to their sufferings; 
had no hesitation in doing all the fanatic Daniel 
advised them. 

" Yes, yes,** they all exclaimed, with concen- 
trated rage; *' overboard with Grand Gibet!*' 

" Silence, mj'^boys, silence!'* cried Daniel, raising 
his hand authoritively; "silence! — do you hear 
the storm ? It is the voice of heaven : perhaps what 
we are about to do is wrong." 

He added, kneeling down, with a feeling of in- 
desoribable terror, which he felt struggling in his 
breast, with his rage against Grand Gibet. 

And all the sailors who appeared only to think 
and act by Daniel's will, were silent, terrified like 
him ; and falling on their knees, they also looked 
round in terror. 

In fact, all the timbers of the Sylphid creaked ; 
and the whistling of the wind, as it howled through 
the rigging, was heard even in the false-deck. 
But the dismal sound continuing, seemed to in- 
crease the fear or rage of Daniel, who exclaimed, 
with inconceiveable rage and in an exasperated tone, 
" No, no; on the contrary, heaven wills it, heaven 
commands it. This is what we must do ; we must 
enter Grand Gibet*s berth, seize on him, strap him 
up well, put my rosary round his neck, and tnen to 
the sea with hiin.'* 

" To the sea! to the sea !" they exclaimed, 

" Follow me, then," said Daniel. 

And feeling their way in the dark with their 
backs against the side of the vessel, the six misera- 
ble men, leading each other by the hand, silently 
directed their steps towards that part of the vessel 
that was occupied by Perez. 

Having reached the door of the caboose, he 
again applied his eye to the hole he had made. 

And the sight he saw there, and pointed out to 
the sailors, wa.8 sufficient to increase the supersti- 
tious terror of the miserable men. 

The faint lieht of a lamp, inelosed in a glass 
globe, alone mumined the scene that was teeing 
place in the caboose. 

Perez, with his fiice bathed in tears, was on his 
knees before the duchess, who was dressed in a 
kind of morning gown, or robe-de-chambre, of 
black cloth. 

Standing upright, her pale and cicatrised face 
scarcely concealed by a large black cap, Eita had 
her rignt hand placed on Jose Ortez^ book, that 
lay open on the table, ^i 

It was truly, a frightful thing to look on; some- 
thing resembling a mntastic illusion; that pale face 
of Bita, who, standing erect and motionless in her 
long black robe, seemed as if she were casting a 
speU upon Perez, kneeling at her feet. 



%e iJuchtSs sik>ke, but in Spanish. I 

Well, jou s*e. Peren, all has succeeded; oar 

venge&nee !s nearly uccompltEbed, the lost atroke 

alone is warning, and tiiat is, to denoance Aim to ! 

' jrewaa thecauseof ^esedrcadtul mistbrtunesi 

opportunity is excellent, tip to the preaeot 

lont I haye partaken of your acruplea ; the men 

) nod sufficiently serious, but now, in a time 

like this, do you attll refuse? in the midst of this 

howling Sturm, that will become horribiu — ^hoirible 

Perez — by Satan — " 

"By Satan, did you hear? cross jouraeWes, and 
go forward;' said Daaici, almost maddened by this 
strange soene. 

And with one blow of his sturdy shoulder he 
burst open the door of the caboose. 

The noise made by the frigate's timbers as she 
yielded to the rage of the storm, had prevented Pe- 
rez suspecting the presence of Daniel and bis com- 
pajlions, but, seeing the door (all, and observing the 
sinister faces that tiimultuously presented them- 
Belv^.he rusbed forwards to meet then, excl^miog 
"Tilhina, what is itjoawant?" 

** Bind ' Grand Gibet' fast," said Daniel to fbur of 
his countrymen, " and we threewill make the other 
safe," cried the Breton, rushing upon Rita, "you 
limb of the devil, Beelzebub, you shall not escape 
U9, bj our Lady !" roared Daniel, as he threw his 
rosary orar Rita's neck; while two of hiscQuntrj- 
— 1 pinioned aod g^ged her, and the four others 
(he same to Perez, who was unable to offer any 
resistance. 

All thia was done with the rapidity of thought, 
knd the two vicdms were bound fast, and lying od 
the deck without the power of making the least re- 
'';tance, or uttering the faintest cry. 

The tempest was terrible, and in the midst of 

_-_ 1 .i_ _i. 'the six saOora we 



doubt unnoticed. 

Wait for me,' 

deck precipitately. 

The faces of the : 



said Daniel; and he left the 



sailors were as pale as death, 
the perspiration rolled down their foreheads, and 
the hair stood upright on their heads. 

It was willi a feeling of indefinable fear, and 
after crossing themselves frequently, that they 
pointed to Perez and RitA, who, lying on the deck, 
stJQ filled these madmen with the species of terror 
the ^ger inspires when caogbt in the toils. 

In an instant Daniel returned with a large tar- 
paulin and two cannon balls, which he had l^en 
rram the gun deck. 

" It is a sdff breeze, my boys," said he, " o 
board, overboard with the sorcerer, we have pli 
of time." 



o them. 

*' Demons of infamy, sorcerers of ill luck," said 
Daniel in a furious rage, envelopiag Ferez and 
Bita in the immense tarpaulin, as if it had been a. 
winding sheet, "ah, you limbs of the devil,yoQ will 
throw a spell over poor sailors — but you did n< ' 
calculate on my rosary — Losopbe told me thatl" 

"Now my boys," he added, " tie aU light; ro 
np flieir heads above here, and place the canno 
balls at their feet, and then carry them up through 
the little hatchway." 

All this was done. 

They reached the gun deck, which was deserted ; 
Tor all the SMlors were on the main deck, handling 
the ropes. 



Daniel opened a port to the windward, in spite 
of the danger. 

The four men who cariied (he frightful burden, 

[hat was agitated by vinlentatru^les, and placed it 

the port-hole, one half out the ship and one half 






ilhin. 
'■To your knc 



late and from 
Then they crossed 
"Kow!" cried Daniel, 



aid Daniel, taking off bis 



overboard vitb them, 



And the madmen threw their burden over; and 
it disappeared in the midst of the fury of the waves. 

And this was the end of Perez and Rita— of the 
duchess of Abneda, and her fajthfiil squire. 



At the same instant a monstrous wave rushed 
through the open port, on lo the gun deck, and 
parti^ly Inundated it. 

"That was Satan bidding us farewell," cried 
Daniel, closing the port; " now then on deck, ' 
bo silent, and the ship is saved." 

When they came on deck they found thee 
dull and sad; for though they ought to sail under 
reefed topsails, the men were so weak that Henr 
ordered them to let the ship run before the wini 

The Count, standing on the quarter deck, sai 
his orders calmly, and bis features brightened np 
by the binnacle lamp, displayed not the least 
emotion, 

Aa short in duration, and aa variabit 
winds of these seas usually are, the gale soo 
ished in violence, and then ceased. A heavy rolling 
of the sea was all that remained of the tempest, 
and two hours afterwards, the wind shifting to the 
north, the Sylphid was again on her voyage. 

" I cannot tell," said Henry to Monval, as hi 
the deck as soon as he saw the wind hushed, 
cannot tell why the sudden lulling of this gale 
seems a happy augury ; it is foolish if you will, nut 
something aeems to lell me that our misfortunes 
are at an end, and that we shall soon find these 
winds have bad a beneficial influence on the healdi 
of our crew, in iitct, I feel myself much less de- 
pressed than UEual." 

" I sincerely take part in your wishes," said the 

" Zounds '." aaid Henrv, seeing bis maitre dliotel 

make his appearance, " oo better; '' '"' — 

ny supper for I feel a de' 
caped, I know not how, 
.jidemii:; you shall pass your opinion 
of my new cook; he belonged to M. de Gevrea.' 

And Monval, accepting the count's invitation, 
went below along vrilh him. 

De Miran remained on the watch. 

Next morning at eight o'clock, when the pro- 
visions were to be distriboted to the crew, the 
sailors went to the caboose for their ratians. 

They waited in vain for ' Grand Gibet.' 

As he did not make his appearence, they care- 
fully sought him in every ifirection — but their 
search was necessarily in vai . 

They then imagined, and with much probability, 
that he had fallen overboard by accident duri^ 
the storm, but that the darkness and the noise of 
the wind had prevented their serang him, or beoringl 



He was 



>t much regretted on boald the Sylphid 
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and his clerk was not even mentioned, for scarcely 
any one knew of his existence; those who had seen 
him before they left Brest imagining he had re- 
mained on shore, as they put to sea in so much 
haste. 

Daniel and his countrymen maintained the most 
profound silence on the event, and were not even 
tempted to think of it imtil they saw the crew re- 
cover their strength and health, for after the disap- 
pearance of Perez and Rita, the provisions of the 
sailors being no longer poisoned, the frightful 
symptoms which had exhibited themselves ceased 
at once. 

This salutary change in the strength and feelings 
of his crew filled Henry with joy, and inspired him 
with an ardent desire to meet the enemy. 

A quarter-master was placed in Perez* situation, 
whose death was recorded, in the following words, 
in the ship*s log: — 

" 15th Feb. 1781.— Charles Dales, a Spaniard, 
placed on board by the chief of the victualling de- 
partment for the distribution of the ship's provi- 
sions, not being found in the caboose, nor in any 
other part of the vessel, it is believed that the said 
Charles Dales was washed overboard in a gale 
of wind the ship encountered during the night, 
without any suspicion arising of the unfortunate 
occurrence. In witness of which, the clerk, the 
commandant, and the lieutenant, have signed, &c,*' 

Thus died Perez de Sibe3rra: thus died the 
Duchess of Almeda. 
Poor duchess! of so high an origin; fallen so low. 

Poor Bital whose life had been so splendid, so 
sumptuous; who, before she became acquainted 
with the count, rivalled, by her rank and ricnes, the 
greatest families of France. To end her days 
thus, after having spent months in a bitter, in- 
famous, and miserable life; to end thus; suffocated, 
drowned, without being able to utter a syllable; 
without being able to say to her murderers, ** Tell 
him I was here; let him, at least, tremble in learn- 
ing that, lying at his feet, in his own ship, he had 
an implacable enemy, who could have slain him, 
but who did not slay him, because it would have 
been a single death only, and she wished to make 
him die in the midst of a thousand torments— a 
thousand deaths. 

" If Jie has escaped this terrible danger, let him 
know, at least, that he ran that danger, for some- 
times a man dies from the contemplation of the 
dreadful peril he has escaped. Let him, above all 
things, well understand that what sustained my 
life was the most incurable and deepest hatred ; 
that it was no longer his despicable love I regretted 
with tears of blood, but my title, my name, my 
fortune, let him know that, at least; let him 
know — '* 

No, duchess, no ; the Count de Vaudry will know 
nothing of that; he will never know it. If, in his 
hours of idleness, he thinks of you, his thoughts 
will be sweet and flattering, for they will recaU to 
his memory an angel of love and devotedness, who 
died with the name of Henry on her lips. An 
adorable woman, who preferred death to living 
without the love of him who had, nevertheless, so 
dreadfully deceived her. 

If he thinks of you, it will be to recall to his 
memory the pleasures he shared with you formerly; 
to remember, and tell his companions in debauch- 
ery, '* That he possessed among his mistresses, a 
Spanish duchess, whose teeth were magnificent, 
form dtrine, and hair superb; but that this inoom" 



parable woman died of despair, because he neg- 
lected her." 

In one word, your image will never appear to his 
imagination otherwise tnan smiling, voluptuous, 
golden, clothed in black drapery, by way of con- 
trast. 

No, madame, no; the count will never know how 
much you hated him; he will not die in the midst 
of a thousand torments, as you wished. 

It is you who died a thousand deaths, it is you 
who renounced beauty— rank — fortune, it is you 
the police chained with public girls and thieves; it 
is you a jailer flogged — you duchess— you, so 
chaste and pure — you, who committed but one 
fault , a sublime fault — for the love of awoman is 
noble and rehgious— who, possessed of all human 
prosperity, left it for a being she imagined obscure, 
pious, simering, and resimedl Such was your 
love for poor Henry, of the Tower of Koat Yen; 
it was almost that of a mother for her child—- that 
of the Creator for his creatures. 

And then you wished to consecrate that love 
by the laws — you wished to make your union holy 
— inviolable— eternal; to settle the treasures of the 
world and of your heart upon him, whose whole 
possessions you believed to De a good heart 

Well; in spite of this — in consequence of this, 
you died; I tell you, a frightful death; and the 
bitter despair — the poignant hate — the moral and 
physical tortures you endured, exceed the limits of 
probability. You suffered the most dreadfid de- 
ceptions, the deception of love — the deception of 
vengeance, for you relied on your vengeance^ as 
you relied on your lover, with one of those deeply 
rooted faiths which are almost equal to revelations. 
Well; this faith deceived you; constantly, and at 
all times; your plans, conceived in the madness of 
hatred, you found overthrown by the most trifling 
chances: the neglect of a passport, the stupid cre- 
dulity of a sailor. You died a frightful and un- 
known death, and no one pitied you; for no one 
knew what the duchess of Almeda suffered, before 
and after her death. 

As to your death to the world— your death as 
a lady of rank, it was sneered at, insulted, calum- 
niated, and long since not spoken ofl 

Your death! it was a satisfection for the self- 
love of those you hated, or those who envied you. 

Your death! it answered the purpose of filling 
up the conversation of Henry, during his new 
amour vidth Madame de Ceman. It secured him 
the friendship of sir George, and that fiunous dneL 
in which he killed M. de Ceman so honourably, 
and wounded M. de Saint-Cyr. 

Your death! it made the Count the most cele- 
brated man of the day; without calculating what 
an excellent subject it was for his melancholy, 
when he was weary of pleasure, or on a dismal 
day; so that M. de Vaudry was indebted to you 
for an additional pleasure, and a new amusement. 

And that which is still more dreadful to con- 
template is, that you have suffered so much from a 
heartless man, and nothing more for a handsome, 
lively man enough; well bom, brave, and rich, it is 
trae, but without genius or high spirit — in one 
word, for one of those charming men, one of those 
gilded, but insipid fruits that are grown under 
we pale sun of a court 

On, it is horrible — horrible above all things, 
for you, Bita, I imagine; but such is Idmost always 
the case when passion and selfishness are con- 
cerned; or when a woman omits to seek lor the 
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consolatioii of misfortune in a religion full of hope 
and resignation. 

It also arises from that inscrutable providence 
that generally protects men like the Count Yes, 
they always have what is callen Ittck, and then, in 
this grand game of humanity, they are always suc- 
cess (ul. They cheat, but they win; it is dreadful, 
but they enjoy it; it is not justice, but it is a fact — 
deny it, and [ will bring you instances: Lucullus, 
Alcibiades, Falkland, Rochester, the Regent, Buck- 
ingham, Louis XV., Grammont, Lauzun, Riche- 
lieu, and a thousand others. 

Certainly, these honourable men must, during 
their long career of debauchery, pleasure, and dis- 
sipation, have created much hatred, and been the 
cause of much jealousy. But what was the conse- 
quence? nothing. For a lone time they lived a 
voluptuous life, and then — died. 

But when thet awake again I ! 

Once more, Rita is dead, dead! Her joys and 
her sorrows have been of as much service to the 
Count as possible; of what use, then, has her life 
been for the future? 

And when I say the Count and Rita, I speak of 
* selfishness' and * self-denial' — of the * strong* and 
the * weak,' the * good' and the * wicked* 

For in the eyes of some beings, who are ad- 
mirably gifted or predestined, who represent the 
mass of mankino, whether it be the orange 
Frederick crushed so easily after he had sucked 
out the juice, or that complacent and easy prize, 
so readily obtained at all times by clever selfish- 
ness. 

Oh, selfishness! that sparkling centre, cold and 
hard as adamant, that magnetic pole towards which 
all devoted beings are attracted, perhaps by the in- 
visible power of the laws of contrarieties. 

For truly it is a strange thing to observe, that 
every organized being possesses an instinct that 
leads him to evil, whether as an agent or a sufferer, 
and that says to him, * if you are not an executioner, 
you must bo a victim.' 

Stay— observe on a beautiful summer's evening, 
when the breeze is gentle, and the old oaks trem- 
ble amorously beneath its breath, when every 
flower, sending forth its perfume, opens its dew- 
besprinkled bfossom, when every leaf, and every 
blade of grass, offers a fresh, and balmy asylum to 
the sound of the waving trees, and gives birth to 
the silent voice of night 

Then say, dwells not perfect happiness and joy 
within the petals of a rose or the corolla of a dah' 
lia? Then, what endless games are there not on the 
disk of a ' queen margaretf ' what loving strife in 
the recesses of an orange lily I 

Well, introduce a golden lamp into this scene of 
pleasure, and let it suddenly display its Hazgling 
light 

Why does each butterfly, each insect, aa the in- 
stant leave its flower, its honey, and perfume, for 
the £alse glare of that fetid and mortal light? 

See : one of them approaches it; retreats, returns 
again; again it flies away; but the &uaie is so oahn, 
so beautiful, so dazzling, it resists no longer, but 
dashes into it, and dies m the midst of frifffatful tor- 
tures, mutilated and scathed. Myriadi die like 
it, suffer Uke it, disappear like it 

And the flame wiU he not less pure, not less 
bright; it will still remain fatal, yet attractive. 

So it is with the false and seductive glitter of 
the selfish man— the coxcomb — the libertine: so it 
is with those devoted beines who suffer and die," 
fascinated by a deceitful and showy exterior. 



Why is this the case? Why does the pure 
and sensitive soul always feel itself irresistibly 
attracted towards the wicked one? 

Why does the bird cast itself into the jaws of 
the basilisk ? 

Why, in fine, will the dismal symbol of the 
tempter serpent and the forbidden fruit be still true 
— true to the end of the world? 

For there are three or four dreadful truths like 
this that sum up the moral history of the human 
species, and serve as the eternal centres on which 
their sad passions revolve. 

Once again, why this undisputed success of the 
selfish man, the coxcomb, and the libertine, all mon- 
strous varieties of the same species? 

False and vile beings, stupid and vulgar, yo 
appear, in comparison with the man who possesses 
genius, and a good heart, like the light of a lam-^ 
by the side of the sun. Like the factitious ligh . 
that bums but vivifies not, to the dazzling rays o 
that star which fills the whole world with life. 

It is true — a hundred times true — ^who can den/ 
it? the coxcomb is a wreteh compared to the ma^ 
of genius: the light of a lamp is paltry compare 
to the magnificence of the sun. 

But then, how many are there who content 
themselves with the sun's light? How many are 
there who love to meditate in the shade, and who, 
comprehending the mvsteries of night, listen with 
delight to the voice of solitude? 

How many are they, who content themselves 
with the love of a pure and elevated soul; who de- 
light in contemplating their reveries, and feel an 
inefi&ble joy in fistening in silence to the aspirations 
of a noble heart ? 

Alas! the number of these men is small, almost 
all mankind prefer the&ctitious glare of the chande- 
lier to the shadows of a beautiM night— the dull 
chatter of a fool to the deep and silent meditation 
of genius. This, I think, is a sufficient explanation 
of the extravagant value set upon the candle, and 
the ' ladies* man.' 

Well; the Count was a man of this description; 
he was impudent, selfish, and a coxcomb, and, as 
such, he had a right to the most undeserved good 
fortune. 

Rita, loving and devoted Rita, whose heart was 
noble and great, must — ought almost to have died 
as she did, if we are to put fkith in the laws of the 
experience of what may be called * social logic' — 
To die; die after such horrible agony, while on the 
very boards that separate her from him: the Count, 
who, full of life, gay, careless, and vain, thinks no 
more of her than if she had never existed. The Count 
struts upon his red-heeled boots, dreaming of I 
know not what confused future, in whidi beautiful 
feipale forms are painted, here and there, resting 
upon noble trophies of war. 



CHAPTER XLI. 
pBEPABnra pos battle. 

" Quick, fetch me my red coat and my blue bwcches." 

A. DB MrsSET. 

Eight days after the deadi of Rita, the Sylphid 
found herself to the windward of the Azores, her 
crew had recovered their strength, the health of 
the brave sailors vt^as again restored, and if by 
chance they spoke of the strange malady froo) 
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which they had escaped, it was to laagh at their 
past sufferings, and thank Sulpice, the Bon- Jesus, 
whom they had made their guardian angel wifiiont 
knowing why. 

For in the ideas of sailors, there is always some 
supernatural cause both for good and evil — a visible 
and palpable symbol, the cause of success and de- 
feat. Thus, in their eyes, the Bon Jesus had saved 
the ship, in the same manner as * Grand Gibet' 
would have caused its destruction. 

We have said that the Sylphid was sailing to the 
windward of the Azores, and, in time of war, these 
latitudes were admirably situated for those lucky 
meetings, which generally ended in the loss or cap- 
ture of one of the actors at the meeting;; for, in 
one word, this spot was a kind of * chalk rarm/ for 
these maritime duels, single and sanguinary com- 
bats, of which the ocean and heaven were the only 
witnesses. 

It was about eight in the morning, a fresh and 
delightful breeze was blowing from the north- east, 
the \}eautiful clear sky reflected its azure blue &om 
a magnificent sea, and the light mist, that in the 
first mstance had concealed it, had just been dis- 
persed by the rays of the sun. The ocean at this 
time resembled a circular sheet of water, of which 
the Sylphid occupied the centre, so that, from the 
deck of the frigate, in whichever direction the eye 
was turned it saw in the horizon the undulating 
line of the waves, whose green tint was strongly 
divided from the blue sky. 

For nearly two day^j, after the Count had been 
in the neigbourhoud of this rendezvous for cruizers 
(the Azores formed the point of intersection of the 
different routes of navigators), the Count, I say, 
redoubled his watchfulness and activity; the vessel, 
cleared for battle, was ready for any event, the 
matches smoked, the grappling irons and boarding 
tackle were on deck, the shrouds filled with arms, 
and bundles of axes and pikes glistened in various 
parts of the deck and battery. 

Jean Thomas, provided with an excellent teles- 
cope, had, since day break, been walking on the 
deck, and every minute sweeping the horizon with 
his glass. 

A sailor came to inform him that the command- 
ant expected him in his bed-chamber. 

Leaving the telescope impatiently, the lieutenant 
left the deck; after desiring Miran to observe the 
windward, and to keep a sharp eye on the men 
on the look out. 

When he had entered the chamber of his superior 
officer, Jean Thomas found him carelessly reclining 
in an arm chair, and dressed in a magnificent 
morning gown of blue silk, embroidered with silver 
flowers. 

The faithfiil Germeau, who had just completed 
the Count's toilet, held in his hand the swan-down 
pufi^ white with poudre a la marechale, while two 
other valet de chambres were in attendance, to 
supply him with the object necessary for his 
important functions. 

** Zounds, Germeau," said Henry, in a very ill 
humour, " Germeau, how negligent you are, see 
what a state my head is in! Here is one curl 
covers my left ear, while the other scarcely reaches 
my temples. What are you thinking of ? And 
from one instant to another I am expecting to meet 
the enemy. Why, you simpleton, what do I look 
like? A pretty notion you will give these English 
of the aocompbshments of a French valet de cham- 
bre! Beally, Germeau, you have not a shadow of 
national spirit, and you scarcely take any interest 



in your master's success (but perceiving Jean 
Thomas): *^Ah! it is you, sir;'' said the Count ; 
"a thousand pardons! I had not the honour of 
seeing you.'* 

^ I have come according to your orders, com* 
mandant.*' 

*'Good; now I am at your dervice; but that 
rascal Germeau has dressed my hair villidnonsly; 
only look, is it not hideous in this way, lieutenant f " 
saia Henry, turning towards Jean Thomas 

I do not understand these matters,** said Thomas 
coldly, ** I am not aware that this knowledge has 
ought to do with a sailor." 

" You are quite right," answered Henry, turning 
round again, " you do not approve of these useless 
matters. Every one according to his taste; M. de 
Buffon could not write without lace ruffles, and I 
cannot fight unless I am dressed as if I were going 
to court Now go on, Germeau.*' 

" May I take the liberty of observing to Mon- 
sieur le Comte," said the valet de chambre respect- 
fully, " that he turns so frequently to look through 
the window, it is impossible for me to dress him 
as I wish.*' 

" There, I will be quiet, my old servitor. Well, 
M. Thomas, what is there now this morning? 
shall we be more fortunate than we were yesterday? 
for, by heavens! we have had nothing but ill luck 
for the last two days in these seas; we have not 
met with a single ship of war — it is drea^ul!** 

" The men on the look out have noticed nothing 
up to the present moment, commandant; but ac- 
cording to your orders every thing is cleared for 
action," 

" Quite right, sir ; let every tihng remain as at 
present, the matches lighted, the guns shotted, the 
ports open." Then, stopping short, the Count 
said impatiently to Germeau, "bring this curl 
lower down — lower still; you will kill me with 
vexation; you miserable Germeau.** 

"Are we still to carry our top -gallant sails, com- 
mandant?'* said Jean Thomas, scarcely able to 
conceal his anger. 

" No sir, no; let them be reefed; I am not fond 
of lofty saUs, they are seen at too great a distance^ 
they are quite sufficient to alarm the enemy, and 
sometimes to excite a curiosity extremely inconve- 
nient for those who are the object of'^ it. But, 
zounds! Germeau, you have got my bag too high." 

"Commandant, commandant, two sails!'* cried 
Saint Sauveur, entering the Count's chamber with 
precipitation, for the young man was unable to con'- 
tain the joy itie certamty of an approaching conflict 
gave him. 

" Good heavens, sir," said Henry calmly, " is 
there any necessity for crying out so loud, and ma- 
king such a noise to inform me of it? What ships 
are they?" 

" Commandant,** said Saint Sauveur, rather con*^ 
fused, " the man at the mizen top has just given 
the word; he thinks it is a schooner and a cutter.*' 

" A schooner and a cutter, paltry enough,*' said 
the Count with a disdainfiil air, <' unless, indeed, 
they are in company with some larger vessel, for 
small ships seldom venture into these seas alone- 
Well, you have got that curl in its place at last!*' 
cried Henry complacently, finishing the arrange- 
ment of the frizzled hair on his forehead by means 
of littie knife with a gold blade and mother-of-pearl 
handle, which served to remove the powder. 

He then gave orders to Jean Thomas to recon- 
noitre the vessels and bring him an account of 
them. 
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The lieatenant salated him, and went on deck, 
fbDownd by de Miraa. 

** Grermeau,** said Henry, looking at himself in 
a most magnificent mirror, '* bring me my em- 
broidered uniform, my satin shoufier knots, and 
my diamond cross, for, thank heaven! this is the 
time or never to be in fiill dress, and to show the 
English that we possess a little of the Versailles* 
taste." , ^ 

As soon as the Count had put on his splendid 
suit, Saint Sauveur entered, out this time less 

excited., 

« Conmiandant,^the lieutenant informs you, that 
in addition to the schooner^i^and cutter, there is a 
sloopand a frigate." 

''That is excellent; I guessed as much; I am 
delighted to hear of the fri^te, for if it i^ a glorious 
thing to hupoon a shark, it is a pity to thruw your 
net over a m^ing fish. And these vessels are to the 
windward, sir?'* said the Count, adjusting his cross 
of St. Louis, enriched with precious stones, and 
taking particular care that his olue coat should not 
conceal the ridi, old embroidery of his scarlet 
waistcoat 

" Yes, commandant, the ships ore to the wind- 
ward,*' said Samt Sauveur. 

'* That is still excellent; let them say what they 
wiU, I am better pleased to engage with the wind 
before us, ti;id guns are more pleasantly served, 
and, in a breeae, the inclination of the vessel does 
not interfere with the working of 'the battery;** 
then, addressing G^rmeau, "give me my watch 
with .the ^earl chain, and my snuff box, but let it 
be filled with Spanish snufi^ for the English are 
not. in- 1^ .habit of taking it, and. if I am lupky 
cuoag^ to board .one of these gentlemen, I ought 
to be able, after the action, to oner them something 
they will. rdli^/for we.^fdl bo«ni them, M. de 
Saint Siaaveur,*' said the Coiiht, turning briskly 
towards ^e volunteer, ''for we will board them, 
sabre and pistol in hand, I am sure of it; and to 
see that I am not deceived, tell the lieutenant to 
place the men at tiieir guns, to*. shake out the top 
gallant sails^uul-al^jMrapm, and to bear up to- 
wards the enemy. 1 will oe up in an instant* 

Saint Sauveur sfduted him, and 16ft the chamber 
almost overcome by the strange cskhnness his su- 
perior officer maintained, under snob circumstances. 

" Don't you think, Germeau,** asked the count, 
" that the skirts of this coat hang too stiffly?" 

The valet de chambre examined it seriously, 
and after a few moments* silence, " The count is 
quite right, the count must not wear this coat 
Luckily, I had the precaution to get Lenormaud 
to make three full-dress coats, Monsieur le Count'* 

"Well, make haste, and come into the cabin; I 
must get a few arms that I may be ready for 
boarding:" 

The count having cast a long look upon the 
rich armoury that ornamented his cabm, first 

§ laced on one side an excellent pair of English 
ouble-barrelled pistols, and after tr3ring the locks, 
he careiUlly examined and loaded them. He then 
took a sword, the blade of which was somewhat 
curved; it was short, but very wide, and the solid 
and beautifully engraved hilt and j^ard defended 
the hand, and almost the whole of the fore arm. 
He bent its gray and matted Damask blade, and 
examined the pomt and edge: a superb Turkish 
dagger, with a conical blade, was also submitted to 
the same proof, and added to his other weapons. 

Germeau soon returned with another coat, the 
fashion of which was most exquisite. 



"Ah, let me see it!" said the count, looking at 
it when on — " Yes, this is fit to be seen in; and 
now, Germeau, my hat witii the white feathers 
and my speaking-trumpet, and give this frighU\il 
heap of arms to one of the men that he may place 
them on my seat on the quarter-deck,*' he aaded, 
lifting with some difficulty the heavy leather belt 
that supported the sabre, pistols, and dagger. 

Then Henry negligently fastened on his golden- 
hUted sword, whose white satin scabbard was 
fbnned of a mere strip of whalebone, sufficient for 
one of these semblances of swords, called at that 
time, pens, on account, no doubt, of their extreme 
lightness. 

"Ah!" observed the count, once more, " I had 
forgotten, I had rather you gave me the box Ad- 
miral Byron sent me, it will be in better taste in 
case I have to offer snuff to the English.'* 

And he cast a last self-satisfied look on his 
dress, plucking at the same time a beautiful rose 
from tne box of flowers, which he placed in his 
mouth. (This answered the same purpose as 
Marshal Saxe*s. pellet of wool, and Coligny's tooth- 
pick) and then went upon deck. 

Whe.A he made' his appearance the gunners were 
at their posts, the boys in the topsail yards, the 
sailors in all the shrouds, and the lieutenant on the 
quarter-deck. 

At the sight of the count, the young and lively 
captain, so handsome, and so elegantly adorned 
with gold and diamonds, azure and scarlet, at the 
sight of this great lord, who appeared on deck 
with his usual grace and ease, thio sailors could not 
avoid giving utterance to a feeling nearly resem- 
bling admiration. 

For men are deceived if they imagine. thatphy- 
sical advantages like his, when decked out^m uU 
the splendour of well-directed magnificence do not 
produce a great effect on the excitable but simple 
imagination of the sailors. 

Living themselves by opposition, they are par- 
ticulai;-ly and instinctivdy sensible to the poetry of 
contrasts. So that this extreme dress, on boajd a 
ship, this drawing-room toilet in the midst of the 
ocean, must necessarily have a great effect And 
then these men,, so plainly and carelessly clothed, 
felt a kind of pride in seeing the man who com- 
manded, them splendidly dressed. For after all, 
their captain had decked himself out in this man- 
ner to enter into action; and then aG;ain, if they 
submitted to their commandant, he also depended 
on their courage. His self-possession depended 
on theirs, his renown on their blind obedience; in 
one word, they were as necessary to him as he 
was to them. So that they were proud of him, 
proud of his splendour, and proud of his elegance, 
m the same manner as they were proud of the 
Sylphid, her beauty, and splendid deoorations. 

Again, I repeat, a feeling of pride and admira* 
tion spread itself over their hearty and rude fear 
tures at sight of the count 

And really there was so much calmness and 
assurance in the handsonjie face of the count, there 
was such an expression of firmness and decision in 
the outline of nis mouth, which played with tiie 
flower, so much careless intrepidity in his bright 
black eyes, that the in£Eituation of the brave sailors 
may be easUy understood, especially when they 
made a comparison between the exterior of ^eir 
lieutenant and that of the count 

In fact, Jean Thomas was in everything: a per- 
fect contrast to that brilliant perspnifipation of .the 
aristocracy of the day. His short, thick-set figure, 
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his Gverj dny tentmea, tiis raggcdjmir, and dress 
' ■ li [limuuU a kind nf cj'iiical fatuit3\ was a!- 

_ nld tinil ircini, comylctcd a vulgar and almosC 
repulsive iispiTtj and thua made tip the comple- 

It of the molivPH Ihniugh wliich Jenn Thomas 

I'Kccrated by Ihc crew, who ii)und a, pcrrecL 
opoorduiCQ between the physical and morai aXI— 
bates of the man, and the moat intimnle coiinex 
between hiii slovenly habits and rude manners. 

Aa to the young ofiicers, although particulnrly 
neat in thoir dre»a, they did not approsch llio eln- 
gniioe and good taste of their cominamler. 

Whpn ho reaeheil the qunrtor-dcok the wmn 
Irapcd Itghlly to his accustomed sbition, and from 
thence he for some time examined with his teles- 
cope, and silently, the mannmvres and posiliun of 
tho enemy, uho were now nenirly visible to the 
naked ewe. 

" A ^oosand devils," said Maslep Prank, look- 
ing in luitonishmcnt at iho coniit's dress. "Ah! 
thiTe's a oooimandant, as yon may sny, braceil up. 
brnced up to tbe nines; on the faith of a man, I 



shall hurst at the night of [ho gold and jewels he 
wears on his brciisL It makes one proud to be 
commanded by siieh a captain, whose very fleas 
wilt not be nb1o Co jump or eren cut a caper with- 
nut getting their cbiU'S entangled in Lhat confound- 
ed lino ^hl laoe, or among the sparklinc of the 
diiuunnds that blind you lilie the sun's light." 

" In the first pluce, my dear boy," sfud the can- 
onnicr bonrgois, wlio was examining the taeklo of 
the guns, " my doar Frank, if you wore tlie least 
acquainted with good society, you would know 






fleas, I 



' J-ou 



comparison is derct^liTe, Master Frank, ' added the 
gunner, with a vnin smile at his own plcosuitry. 

"Oh, Master Kergouet!" replied Frank, wnth 
groat simplicity, "you see I said iluas becauic I 
have flcos myaell', that's all." 

"Zounds! 1 know that well." said the canonnicr 
liour^is, with a took of melancholy reerimiiULtinn, 
" but forget llieao ridicukms insects, mv friend 
Prank," iwntinucd llie gunner, more calmlyj "Lnt 
stny. Bee how wo are drawing near to the enemy I 
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Ah, ah! Master Frank, I think I shall have some 
business in my shop,'< the customers are coming. 
I call the frigate, the cutter, the schooner, and the 
sloop, customers. Master Frank; I call them cus- 
tomers because they are coming to my shop for a 
quantity of cannon balls, with which I shall serve 
them, and wholesale too." 

And the canonnier went down to his battery. 

But Frank seized him by the tail of his maroon 
coloured coat as he was disappearing through the 
little hatchway, and exclaimed, " What Kergouet, 
is that the way you leave an old messmate? you 
ought not to leave me so when we may perhaps 
soon go to Davy Jones ; one shake of your fist, 
one hearty shake, at least. 

" You are right, Frank, my dear boy," said the 
gunner, again mounting the ladder, to give a 
friendly shake to the homy hand of the boatswain. 

And then the gunner went down to his shop, as 
he always called his battery. 

At this instant the four ships of war were visible 
to the naked eye. 

Henry put up his telescope, took the rose from 
his mouth, and exclaimed in a loud voice to his 
crew, at the same time pointing to the enemy with 
the comer of his hat with its border of white fea- 
thers: 

" Let us make haste to take possession of these 
four English vessels, for they are expecting us in 
America; and once there, besides your share of 
the prize-money, I promise you a hundred louis to 
to drink the king's health. Long live the king! 
my boys, long live the king!" 

" Long live the king!" cried the crew, in a state 
of excitement; for the few words he had uttered 
had produced the best effect, the assurance with 
which the count considered the ships he was 
about to engage as already captured, proved the 
confidence he placed in his crew, and this pre- 
sumption brougnt into play the most powerfiU mo- 
tive of action tor man in general, but above all for 
a sailor— vanity. 

Then addressing himself to the lientenant, " Go 
forward, sir, and pray listen attenttvely to my 
most trifling orders," said Henry. 

Jean Thomas saluted, and went to his post. 

" M. de Miran, you attend to the working the 
vessel; M. de Sauveur, will you be good enough 
to ask M. de Monval, to whom you are second in 
command, if every thing is ready in the battery." 

*'The men are at their guns, commandant," 
said Saint Sauveur when he returned. 

Henry then erecting his noble form, with glis- 
tening eye, and glowing cheeks, exclaimed, as he 
addressed his officers, ** Now, gentlemen, remem- 
ber the glory of France, behave like gentlemen, 
and long live the king!'* 

"Long live the king!'* exclaimed the officers. 
'^' " Now, M. de Miran, let the large white flag be 
hoisted, and fire one gun, that it may declare both 
aloud and far off, France^ and we shall see what 
answer these strangers will return.'* 

And at the same instant an immense white flag 
glided majestically to the mast-head. 

"Hats off, gentlemen,*' said Henry, gravely, 
and uncovering himself; "and you drummers, 
beat to arms." 

The drums rolled, the officers and sailors un- 
covered themselves with a holy respect for the 
royal symbol as it slowly rose. 

The instant the standard was fixed the sound of 
a cannon rolled over the surface of the ocean. 

Scarcely was the echo returned when the four 



vessels hoisted the English flag, and also fired a 
shot. 

"Ah! these gentlemen understand good beha- 
viour," said Henry, perceiving the action of the 
enemy; "they return our politeness; they have 
given themselves a name, and cry, * England,' M. 
de Miran, bear down upon them." 



CHAPTER XLH, 

THE ACTION. 
"Doris has conquered Fieschi."—ScHiLLER. 

I HAVE observed on board our navy, that the 
last moments which precede a naval action, are 
always remarkable for the silence maintained by 
the crew, and by the .'singular expression of anx- 
ious curiosity, or reflection, imprinted on their 
countenances. 

In fact, the nearer the decisive moment ap- 
proaches, the more serious the thoughts of the 
men become. 

The noble excitement of the certainty of an 
action causes shouts of joy to be heard, and to 
overflow, an hour before the action. But when, 
ten minutes only have to elapse before the com- 
mencement of tne engagement, the instinct of self- 
preservation obtains the upper hand in almost all 
constitutions. A man does not tremble; on the 
contrary, he reflects, and calmly calculates the 
bearing of all the chances he is about to risk, and 
in such an hour, the bravest men, I hope, may be 
allowed to perceive, it is a question of Ufe or death 
for them wnioh the cannon must decide. 

And in my opinion this quiet struggle between 
the courage of reason, and the conservative desire 
of our nature, is of all valour the most beautiful, 
and eminently distingaishes oar nation; and the 
certain proof of this is, they never make our sail- 
ors hairdmnk before the action. They fight with 
all their fiusulties about them, and look firmly at 
all the dangers they are about to confront. 

Among other nations, on the contrary, as if for 
the purpose of concealing the danger, perhaps, 
they treat their crews in such a manner as to fill 
them with a kind of blind and suddenly roused 
rashness; but they cause them to lose that which 
is of more value, particularly in a naval action, 
judgment and self- possession, qualities indispen- 
sable when fighting not only men, but fire, water, 
the winds and rocks. 

If soldiers are drunk when fighting on dry land 
the danger is less; their object is to penetrate the 
masses, they rush forward head foremost, are 
either stopped or pass through; they move ahead 
or fall; at any rate, their footing is firm. On 
board, on the contrary, a single rope imprudently 
let go, or a false direction given to the helm, may 
jeopardize the safety of the ship's crew; so that 
the indispensable necessity of temperance is evi- 
dent. 

This solemn silence, this imposing precursor to 
battle, reigned on board the Sylphid, while they 
were passing over the short distance that separated 
them from the enemy. The English still held the 
wind, and the cutter served as an advanced guard 
to the small squadron. The frigate and the sloop 
formed the centre, and the schooner was in the 
rear, as a kind of corps de reserve, 
. The battery of the Sylphid had a magnificent 



ttppearanccj the ci^titin of every gun, and the men I 
who loaded them were standing erect, silent, and 
mo^anJesa, near their pieces. The matches were 
here and there smoking in barrels filled with wo- I 
ter; the men whose daty it was to serve the ^ns 
stood at the entnuice of the powder-room, with 
their cartridge bogs. All the hatchways below, 
aod those of the battery, were closed, except those 
in the centre, which served as B. communicadon 
between the hold, the battery, and Che deck; for 
the lai^e square openin<; that passed perpendicu- 
larly through the different Bti^es of the ship, 
opeaed on the deck, and ended in tlie hold. Id 
tbii open apace a chair was slung, and raised or 
lowered by means of a running tactile, whether it 
brought up the wounded, or let them down to the 
cockpit, where, in greater security, tliey were con- 
fided to the temporal cores of Doctor Gedeon, or 
the spiritual attentions of the chaplain. 

lionvol, who oommaoded in the battery, was 
standing near the capstan, resting on bis n^ed 
sword, with which he used to give his orders to 
fire; for, during the engagement, it became impos- 
sible to be understood except by signs. 

Kergouet was near Monval. Like the count, 
the canennier bourgois was also unable to figlil 
unless full dressed; so that, after having been 
shaved, powdered, and pomatumed by Losophe, 
the worthy master had dressed hunself in an ele- 
gant maroon coloured c«at with sleet buttons, 
which formed a'delightful opposition to his white 
waistcoat, embroidered with a wreath of vine 
leaves. To this you must add his chamois leather 
breeches, gray China silk stockings, a batiste col- 
lar and fcSl, and long ruffles, wMch were turned 
up, so that he might be more at his ease. Add to 
these a huge cocked hat, and you have a full de- 
scription of the canonnier bourgois. 

Id one word, you might have imagined the gal- 
lant man woa one of the most inoffensive and 
modest of the citizens of the Hue Saint Denis, 
it not been for a pair of doable-barrelled pisi 
and a large and shining boarding sword withoui a 
scabbsjd, which he carried in his leather belt. 

I have not mentioned the battle-axe he bore 
in his hand for the sake of appearances, as he 
might have carried his catie or umbrella- 
Approaching the ensign, and saluting him re- 
spectfully, blaster Kergouet said to him, " Will 
you allow i.ie, M. de Monval, just to say a few 
words to these boys ? They know me well, and 
perhaps, before the affair it will do no harm." 

" Do BO," said MonvaL 

" Gentlemen," sold the master, " by permission 
of our officer I am going to aak you a question. 
We have an accoimt to settle with four ships, bare 
we not? bnt you must not imagine on that account 
there are four against one, and I'll tell you why — 
a canonnier bourgois is cqiud to four soldiers, is 
not that the case, gentlemen?" 

"Yes, yes, master," said the gunners, delighted 
at breakingjthc silence that pressed so heavuy on 
them, particularly at that instant. 

The master continued; " Four six-livre crowns 
are not more tiian equal to a louis?^' 

" No, no, master," said the sailors. 

" Well, then, gentlemen, my dear boya, look 
through the port and you will see a schooner, a 
sloop, a cuttor, and an English frigate. That is 
just the r^ht change for one French frigate like 
the Sylfdud. And we dealers all know that large 

I pieces of money are better than small change." 
" Dealers," murmured the second master, Bapin, 



'' yes, dealers in blows with a battle axe, dealers in 

jhot, dealers in red hot balls." | 

" And then, mj' boys," awd Master Kergouet, 

'' luck is on our aide, good omens " 

" Enough, enough, master," observed Monval, 
interrupting the gunner. " As to good omens, 
my tads, that whi^ foretells the capture of a lea- 
sel is a good broadside in the hull, or among the 
rigging; agood aim is equal to a prophecy. But 
DOW silence among you all." 

"The officer is right," said Lucas to a mess- 
mate, "our omens are made by onrselves; it Is the 
safest plan, it is the same as when Losophe asked 
Gibard for the sake of teasing him, ' who tied your 
tail, Gibard?' And Gibard, who is qnick enough. 
Cook him aback by answering, ' Who tied my tail? 
I tied it myself, Losophe.' " 

Unfortunately Lucas was cut short in bis tale 
by Che speaking-trumpet that cummunicaCed be- 
tween the deck to the battery and enabled them to 
hear the orders of the count. 

"Gunners, down on yoiur faces, let every man 
lie in the direction of the guns, and above all don't 
fire without orders." 

Monval repeated the order, and the gunners laid 
themselves down by the side of their pieces- 
Master Kergouet and Monval alone reDUJDed 
standing, but sneltored behind the capstan. 

The position in which the gunners were ordered 
to remain, clearly proved that the enemy's broad- 
side might be expected every intant to take efiect 
on the battery, but that the commandant, not 
intending as jet to open fire, wished not to expose 
the lives of his crew. 

" Gentlemen,' said Master Kergouet, " now you 
I ore lying down, don't go tJD sleep, or, at least, don't 
I snore louder than the cannon." 
I " Wo can't make sure of that," said Kapin ; " for 
after the first volley, some of us may sleep sound 
enough." 
) At this instant, the line of water seen through the 

Srtholes, was hidden by the Enghsh frigate. A 
ieht stream of fire tinged the sorlace of the waves, 
and the loud roar of the artillery was heard, while 
several cannon-balls entered the "battery of the Syl- 
phid, and others, lodging in the timbers of the ves- 
sel, made the sides of the ship tremble. 

"Let the gunners still remain as they were." 
After recovering from the stunning sensation of 
the broadside, Che men movedtheir heads in various 
directions,to ascertain what mischief had been done; 
and Kei^oaet observed to Monval, 

" Not much harm done. I think —a few splinters, 
but see, see that poor devil who has left lus post; 
and another is rolling, and dantdng as if be nere 

"Itia one of the sleepers I spoke of jnat now, M. 
Kergouet, " said Rapm ; " ho has rather an unplea- 
sant dream. But see, it is all over with him ; he 
has died like a dog, and without the, aid of bis 

" What, ho! the chair," cried Master Kergouet." 

" It is engaged," exclaimed a weak voice, and at 
the same instant it descended with Losophe, who 
was wounded, and holding St. Medard in his arms. 

" Stop, Losophe," said Mastor Kergouet, catching 
at the chair, and drawing it on to the gun-deck; 
" will you have the civility to take poor Peter with 
you ; it will save a journey, St. Uedard and you 
will have company." 

"At your service, Master Keigonet; come, movi 
SL Medard, and make room for the gentleman: 
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and tKe'i^le^d'indirt, th^' dog, and the living, de- 
scended into tlxi deptlis <)f-tbe hold! 

'Biknc<( ff^n took puisession of the batteiy; bufc 
a dreaMd' mttling noise, euco^edsd by tho voice of 
Henvy, rising nbove^thls tatuult, was beanie ^btand 
by to VfeVitV atid tbo loud voice of Jean Thomas 
repeated the orders. The manoeuvre ivas scarcely 
executed when the speaking trumpet gave vent to 
tho v^ords: "Fire from the starboard side!" 

"To your guns, my boys; at her hull; fire!" 
repeated Monval. The broadside was discharged, 
and the timbers of the Syl{^hid trembled. 

The acftion continued to be maintained with fury 
on both sides. 

Bat in the tnidst of the dreadful tumult, the chair, 
instead of returning empty from the hold, as it 
usually did, re-appeared with Rumphius, calm as 
usual, with a thermometer in his hand, and a sj'phon 
between his teeth, clinging in the best manner he 
could to the tackl^e of the chair. The unfortunate 
astronomer, finding the means of escaping the 
watchfulness of Sulpice, had flung himself unper- 
ceived into tho empty chair. Having reached the 
deck, he coolly took refuge among the sails and the 
cordage of the bowsprit. 

On deck, in the midst of the confiised sounds of 
the battle, the discharge of musketry and cannon- 
aded, and the thick and yellow smoke by which 
every thing was enveloped, the brilliant sun of the 
ABOtes appeared like a blood-red globe shorn of 
its rays. 

Henry stood on the quarter deck, holding by the 
mken shrouds with one hand, and pointing with 
the other to a broken rope, but still calm, although 
his cheeks were slightly coloured by the ardour of 
the contest. 

At this instant the master carpenter appeared on 
deck; his fkce was pale.ln spite of alibis efforts to 
eotieeal his emotion, as he whispered a few words 
in Henry's ear. 

The features of the Count remained unchanged, 
with the exc^f>tion of a slight knitting of his brow, 
and he called to Jean Thomas, who, after hearing 
a few words from his commander, went below with 
the carpenter. 

The Hylphid had received two balls beneath low 
water mark, and the pumps were unable to keep 
the leaks under. But the Count still maintained 
his Belf-possession. '"Well, sir,*' he said to M. 
Miran, touching his embroidered hat, '* these £n^ 
glish fight well, and I have been maldng some ob- 
servations on their method of workmg their ships, 
which I think •! can take a lesson from. But this 
accursed powder spoils all my lace, it is as bad as 
a blacksmith's forge." 

•* You seem to forget," said Miran, " that your 
silk stockings are covered with blood." 

",Ah, it was that devil of a helmsman :who 
touched me as he feUI For we are losing a great 
many hands, sir, a great many." 

But the Count was unable to conceal his impa- 
tience at the delay of tho lieutenant; the latter 
however soon reappeared, and approaching Henry, 
said to him, " it is stopped, commandant:'' 

'^ That ia well, air, now go forward." 

Agam the action appeared to have redoubled in 
fory, when the chair for the wounded once more 
rose, bearing in it Sulpice, pale, distracted, and 
with his hair in diaonder . I^ot being able to see 
his brother, he exdaimed, " where ia my brother? 
in heaven's name, whore is my brother?" 

But the CouuVwhose attention was directed to 
the movementi of the enov^, jrepulsed him rudely, 



and at'' the dame time thrusting the man at the helm 
from his place, ho seized upon the wheel, and 
boldly and skiMly brought theSylphid as cFose to 
the wind as possible, giving orders to the crew to 
spread ievery inch of canvass; the crew obeyed the 
orders of the Count with alaerity, and he was thus 
enabled to avoid a movement of the enemy's ship, 
by which they would have been able to pour 
their shot into his stem. It now became Henry's 
turn to avail himself of the advantage ho had gained 
by this manceuvre. 

" Now then, M. de Miran," he exclaimed, " we 
will bear down upon them, and tho instant 1 give 
my order to wear, open your broadside, firo from 
the shrouds, and tho tops, and this insolent frigate 
shall pay dearly fur her tem^ty — noav, stand by 
to weari" 

Every man took his place, and, at the word of 
command, all the sails expanded their canvass 
wings, all but the jib sails, with' the working of 
which Jean Thomas was entioisted. 

" Hun forward, de Miran, and if the manoeuvre 
is not executed on the instant, cut him down like 
a dog." 

At the very instant de Miran rushed forward, 
the sails rose, the frigate wore, and the combat 
again became more fierce. 

Tho reader must be reminded that Bumphins 
afler he had escaped from his brother's custody, 
had succeeded in reaching the deck, and concealed 
himself among the sails of the bowsprit, the latter, 
forming, as he imagined, an admirable place for 
his observations, and there, notwithstanding the 
noise and danger of the action, he very oooUy 
employed himself in his calculations. 

Sulpice had also reached the deck, and ascertained 
from one of the sailors the hiding-place of his bro- 
ther. Looking in the direction the sailor indicated, 
he perceived the philosopher very quietly scribbling 
a number of geometrical and mathematical figures 
on a piece of paper. 

Lieutenant Jean Thomas, in his usual brutal 
manner, asked Sulpice what business he. had on 
deck, bidding him go into the hold, where he had 
been directed to remain. 

•' I vnll not go down vdthout my brother;" re- 
plied Sulpice, resolutely 

" I know nothing about your brother, I only 
know that every passenger ought to be in the hold 
just now. So go down; you are in our way," 
cried Thomas, thrusting back Sulpice. 

Sulpice, however, would not jdekl, but con- 
tinued to call on Bumphius, " brother, brother, come 
down—in the name of heaven, come down, brother!" 

Bumphius, hidden by the sails, and absorbed in 
his calculations, could not hear the voice of Sulpice, 
in the midst of the crealiing of the blocks, for the 
Count had that instant given orders to wear. 

To execute these oraers, it was necessary to 
hoist tho triangular sails behind which Bumphius 
was concealed, and unless this mamsuvre was exe- 
cuted quickly it might have occasioned the loss of 
the Syiphid. 

",Once again, will you leare the deck, you 
wretched fool !" cried Jean Thomas, ** you interfere 
witli my obedience to orders, and if I fail, my life 
is at stake," and he seized Sulpice by the collar. 

*' No, no; I will not leave this place without my 
brother;" and with supernatural force be repulsed 
the lieutenant and rushed to the bowqprit, calling 
out loudly to Bumphius, and cllBging to the ropes 
by which the sails were moved, dedarmg he would 
not movewithout his brotiber. 
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It was at this instant the oommandant ordered 
the manoeuvre to he executed, but rh long as Sul- 
pioe chm^ to the ropes, it was impossible, 

Jean Thomas, dreadfully exasperated, seixcd an 
axe, that always lay near the spot, and threaten- 
ing Snlpioe, exclaimed, ** If you value your life, 
come from that place." 

^^I must remain near my brother," answered 
Sulpice, with unflinching countenance, and a look 
of the most intrepid resignation. 

Just.then Henry exclaimed, in a tone of dreadfiil 
anger:— 

** Haul up the jib, sir, you are hindering the 
ship from wearingi" 

His situation was teirrble, the safety of the frigate 
was at stake, the success of the action and his own 
life. Jean Thomas hesitated not, but with one 
blow of the hatchet he brought down Sulpice. 

The unfortunate man extended his arms, let go 
the ropes, and could only utter these words: — 
" Brother— pardon — " and he fell into the sea. 

But the frigate veered. . 

All this took place in less time than we have 
taken to write it. Dreadful as the fate of Sulpice 
was, the sailors hod no time to pity him, for the 
fire was'bpened from every quarter at the same in- 
stant, and the excitement of the battle prevented 
their thinking of what had taken place. 

The Sylphid's broadside swept the enemy's deck 
from stem to stem, shattered their main top-mast, 
and cut their rigging to pieces. 

By this manoeuvre the Count had separated the 
English Mgate from the schooner; the former was 
too much disabled to re commence the action at the 
instant, and Henry at once chased the schooner, 
and, in spite of her rapid sailing qualities, soon 
gained upon her, and bearing down with all sails 
set, struck her a-mid-ships, and received also a vio- 
lent shock h^self, but the frail schooner, overcome 
by the concussion, disappeared without time being 
aUowed to save a single man. 

But, just at that moment, one of the men On the 
look out .exclaimed, ** two ships of war to the wind- 
ward r 

This announcement changed the direction of the 
ideas of all; and every face was turned towards the 
mast head. 

" How many guns?" said Henry. 

".I think they are two men of war." 

" I must ascertain that," said Henry; and throw-, 
ing his hat and coat on the deck by the side of his 
arms, he reached the mast head with the agililty 
of a boy, and glided down the shrouds again with 
frightful rapidity. 

** M. de Miron,** he exclaimed, putting on his 
coat hastily, '* hoist all the canvass we can carry, 
and make sail, it would be folly to think of holding 
out against the two sixty-fours that are coming up. 
I know them to be English by the cut of their 
top^sails. 

The battle once over, in the cock-pit, and there 
alone, we hare a dear exposition of how much it 
has cost During the action honour and vanity 
have maintained the spirits of the men; but, alas! 
when it is all over, Adiilles feels his heel, the demi- 
god is in the cock-pit— the vulgar, hideous, prosaic 
abode of gUry, There might be seen the dreadful 
apparatus of the doctor; on one side the wounded 
saQors waiting for their turns, on another the doc- 
tor, busily engaged in his cruel, and yet merciful 
occupation; while, on the starboard side, a huge 
tarpaulhi exiiibits its formless mass, this, for the 
instant^ibnna the receptacle for the dead. Near to 
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this, before a small crucifix, the chuplain 4»n bis 
knees prays for the departed souls. 

Losophe wounded, wsuting for the doctorVtis- 
sistanoe, was carefully noticing doctor Qedeon as 
he amputated the left arm of an unfortunate sailor, 
at length he exclaimed, " he may be sure af being 
free from the cramp in the elbow when he lies on 
his left side." 

The doctor then, turning to the speaker, observed, 
** Now, then, what is the matter with you?" 

" Major,'* replied Losophe, showing his leg, '< St 
Medard and I have both neen wounded with a bis- 
caien ; see the poor creature has had half his ear 
carried 'away; we were up in the tops splicing a 
rope, and St. Medard was barking furiously at the 
enemy." 

^ Do you think, you animal," said Gedeon, <* that 
I am going to attend to your dog? — but stop — stop, 
what are you frightened at f* where the devil are 
you going, hobbling in that manner, with your dog, 
before you have h£l your wound dressed?" 

" I will tell you, major," observed Daniel, who 
had been wounded in the head with a splinter, 
'* he is afraid I shall give him his allowanee, the 
beggar that he is. Only think major; before the 
batUe that rascal Losophe offered to procure a lit- 
tle matter of magic for me, for which I paid him 
three crowns, by means of which I should run no 
risk of being wounded. But sacre dieu /" he ex- 
claimed, interrupting himself, ''you are splittii^ 
my head, doctor!" and he raised his hands to his 
head. 

".Take your hands away, you booby! or some 
one shall hold you." 

" Yes, major; but you pinched my brain, and 
they say I am very tender in the brain." 

*' How can you talk such nonsense? But go on 
with your tale it will distract your attention." 

<* Well, major, as Losophe did a job in magiofor 
me on one occasion that was very successful, I was 
not suspicious, and paid him; as soon as he had 
done, he made me swallow something as black as 
ink, but such dreadful stuff, it made me so sick I 
could not finish the phial. ' That is excellent, 
Daniel,' the rascal saia to me, ' the worse it makes 
you, the safer you will be.' I believed him, and 
ran bare-headed into the fire, and the first thing 
I received was a blow on the head, although 
the rascal swore to me, on the faith of a lieutenant 
magician, that if I placed myself before the mouth 
of a cannon the gun would burst sooner than ii^jure 
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" Get away with you, you're an as^— there, your 
wound is dressed, l)e ofi^ for here comes the lieu- 
tenant, and he wants my assistance." 

" Thank you, major,'^ said Daniel ; then addres- 
sme a group of sailors, ** have any of you seen Lo- 
so^e?" 

**Yes, he has just gone through the little 
hatchway." 

"Has he? thenlTl serve him out, the impostor." 

« Well," said the doctor to the lieutenant, " what's 
the matter with you, Jean?" 

** I don't know, it is here, in the arm, a ball, I 
believe;" and the doctor, after examiiring the 
wound, exclaimed " yes, it is a ball, a litdo bnllet, 
it has not been very mischievous, however, it has 
stopped at the * biceps,' Til soon remove it, and 
then you may go upon deck again. Rit Ae com- 
idant— the master, is not he wounded »" 
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"No; still Monsieur le Comte, even m the case 
of bullets, the insolent coxcomb stood erect on his 
quarter deck, in the midst of the fire, in the most 
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perilous part of the ship, but nothing— nothing 
happened.'* 

" It was all mere chance : his courage was the 
courage of vanity, all eyes were upon hun-— that's 
all, he was good seaman enough for that." 

<* You are wrong — blood and thunder! I tell you 
he is a good seaman, and a good officer, although 
he is a Count and a coxcomb." 

But. the rolling of the drum announced the visit 
of the commander, and Henry, having seen the 
wounded' pitied their sufferings, promised |>ensions 
and favours, and recommendations to the kmg, and 
then returned to his cabin. 

" Open the windows, Germeau, and bring me 
that box of flowers and pour out a bottle of nun- 
gary water. I cannot get rid of that dreadM smell, 
I had rather fight ten hours than endure it for ten 
minutes. How they can exist in the midst of it 
I can't imagine. Then, looking at ihe list of the 
wounded, he observed, " Ah, eleven amputations I 
that is very inconvenient, men in that condition 
are of no use on board, they are^always in the way." 
Then crushing the paper in his hand, he had a bath 
of rose water, made an excellent dinner, and, 
stretching himself on the sofa, he slept, and 
enjoyed uie most pleasant dreams. 
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CHAPTER XLm. 

THE MEETING. 
" Who would have thought it ?— AlfON. 

The crew of the Sylphid having repaired the 
damage they had received from the enemy's shot, 
she was now under easy sail for her destination; 
for Henry, having in the first instance carried all 
the canvass he could, had succeeded in distancing 
the men of war. 

It was night; and all but the watch were asleep, 
all with the exception of Losophe and his dog, and 
the Breton Daniel. St. Me^d and his master 
had for some time been endeavouring to avoid 
Daniel, who, after a variety of dodging movements 
on the part of Losophe, at length succeeded in fix- 
ing him in a comer, from which he was unable to 
escape. 

** Now, you rascal, I have you at last!" 

" No, I have hold of you," said Losophe, taking 
his dupe by the collar, ** I have been looking after 
you for this hour." 

"Looking after me!" said Daniel, confounded 
by his impudence. 

" Yes, looking after you. Oh, you are a bold 
animal, Daniel, a bold animal!" 

" This is rather too much;" said Daniel, "after 
selling me a filthy bottle of stuff for three crowns 
to save me from the shot, when the first thing that 
happened was my receiving a wound!" 

** Daniel, you are a sad dog, you'll come to a bad 
end ; now answer me, did you drink all the contents 
of the bottle?" 

" No, I did not drink all — ^no, by St. Peter, you 
may cut me to pieces before I'll take anotiber drop." 

" Tou did not drink it all, and yet you expected 
the charm to operate; and you have exposed me 
to the risk of being punished by our * most excel- 
lent magician,' St Germain. Xou have deceived 
a friend, Daniel." 

" Well, but I swallowed a great part of the filthy 
stuff, and yet I was woundef" 



** Why, you animal, for that is the only name I 
can call you by, what is your wound, after alll" 
a mere scratch ; I was in the tops at the time, 
and I saw what wounded you ; enough to have 
crushed you4 It was six red hot balls chained to- 
gether ; and yet you only received a scratch ; how 
would it have been had you taken the whole Of the 
mixture? Instead of wounding you, the six balls 
would have merely tickled your head, as tJiey tickle 
a parrot's poll ; they would have changed into a 
coronet of roses, but you preferred having a scratch 
on your forehead. Well, every one to his taste." 

" I had rather have been crowned with flowers, 
Losophe, on my sacred word of honour I had." 

^* Ah, well, every one to his taste, as I said be- 
fore. But you have made me run the risk of be- 
ing punished by the < most excellent magician,' for 
I informed him through the air that I had made a 
charm to prevent your beiag wounded, aod now 
you are wounded I shall be punished, when it was 
all your own fault, you ass — you brute — you 
animal!'* 

Daniel began to tremble, and imagine he had 
wronged Losophe, — "Zounds, Losophe, I did'nt 
believe — '' 

" You did not believe, indeed I Can you read?" 

" You know I cannot, Losophe." 

" Well, then, read this," and Losophe drew forth 
a large sheet of paper covered with figures and 
hieroglyphics, which he had stolen from Kumphius. 
" Well, have you read it I No i well, I'll read it 
for you. — * Every man who only half performs the 
conditions of a spell, given to him by a magician, 
shall be punished by ^ing transformed into a sea 
bear, and by having a d. . . .ble pain in the bow- 
ells for seven hundred thousand and nine years.' 

Daniel shuddered, and crossed himself. 

" * Unless he gives two six-livre crowns, to pur- 
chase refreshment for the green dragon with the 
red tongue, that would otherwise have bitten the 
magician.' " 

And Losophe gravely dosed the book. 

The Breton was much moved, but he managed 
to stammer out, " Bah! it is aU the same thing ; if 
I am to be punished, let it be iu a lump, and I'll 
begin bv lathering you, Losophe." 

And he levelled ms fist at Losophe, who calmly 
observed, " I could pulverize you with a puff of my 
breath, but 1 had rather be beaten by you, for 
every blow I receive vnll be ten million^ of hund- 
drecis of billions of a pain in the bowels for you." 

This menace had the desired effect, and Losophe 
was about to proceed, when a strong smell of burn- 
ing filled the false deck, taking advantage of this 
Losophe observed, "do you observe; you had 
scarcely raised your hand against me, when the 
devil hunself makes his appearance, to defend me, 
and carry you off. . . .do you smell the sulphur?" 

** Mercy — mercy, Losophe!" said Danid falling 
on his knees. 

But the whole vessel was soon in commotion, 
and Henry, having hastily dressed himself, ap- 
peared on the quarter deck, and gave his orders in 
a firm tone. 

" Every man to his post ; and you, M. de Miran, 
let the vessel be. brought too, and dose the hatch- 
ways to prevent a taught of air, and let the 
wounded be carried to the gun deck, if the fire is 
not got under ; and as for you. Master Frank, 
get ready the fire eng^e, and let it be worked." 

The m:e was completely unexpected, and every 
one was taken by surprise. 

" The fire is gaining on u», ccmunandanty*' said 
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the lieutenant, in a whisper, as he issued from the 
after hatchway. 

" Where is the seat of the fire?" said Henry. 

'*In the after part of the vessel,'' said Jean 
Thomas, immediately over the powder magazine; 
M. Eergouet, the master gunner, has risked his 
life by ^ing down to the spot.*' 

** Teff him to drown the powder, as soon as he 
sees t|ie seams of the deck begin to open ; and let 
the rest of us do all we can to save the ship.*' 

But in spite of all their exertions, the fire gained 
ground ; and soon a column of flame rose from one 
of the open ports, and lighted up the rigging, the 
masts, and every object on deck, while the tops of 
the waves were tinged with its ruddy light 

The sailors, alarmed, endeavoured to get the boat 
ready; but Henry being acquainted with this by 
Master Frank, exclaimed, " Let no one speak of 
embarking without my orders." 

"They will not speak of it; they will do it," 
cried a voice. 

"And who will do it?'* said Henry, coolly. 

" I," said the same voice. 

And Henry approached the sailor, who was en- 
gaged in releasing one of the boats of its tackle. 
" Ah, it is you," said Henry, quietly cocking a 
pistol. 

" Yes; I had rather be on the water, than roast- 
ing here.'' 

At these words, the Count placed the pistol to 
his ear, and blew out his brains: "That is the pu- 
nishment of a mutineer; who wishes to imitate 
him?" But this energetic act had sUenced the rest. 

" A ship to windward!" cried the look-out, from 
the masthead. " Curse on it!" exclaimed Henry ; 

Eerhaps it is an English vessel: the light ofthemre 
as betrayed us." 

" Ship ahoy! your vessel's on fire: do you want 
boats or any other assistance V* said a voice from 
the unknown craft. 

" Confusion I it is an English frigate," said 
Thomas. 

" She has kindly offered us assistance," said the 
Count; " accept it at once, and we shall see afiter- 
terwards." Then, taking his speaking-trumpet, 
Henry answered the English vessel, " We are 
French ; our ship is on fire; send us your engine ; 
and I, the commander of this frigate, request a 
truce, until our fire is got unde**," 

" It is equitable," said a voice, that made Henry 
start. 

The English engine was soon alongside, and 
being directed bv Master Frank, it was not long 
before the English sailors were enabled to extin- 
guish the flames. 

When the danger was over, Henry said to the 
chief officer of the party who had come to his as- 
sistance, " May I ask, sir, to what 'generous com- 
mander I am indebted for this assistance, what is 
the name of your vessel?" 

" Our commodore is the Honourable Sir George 
Gordon, and our frigate is called the Lively," an- 
swered the ofl&cer, in French. 

" Sir George, the son of Lord Gordon, govenor» 
general of India?" 

" Yes, Captain," replied the English officer. 

"Well, then, sir," said Henry, "tell Sir George, 
that Count de Vaudry, one of his most devoted 
friends, will pay him a visit to-morrow by day- 
break ; and also inform him, that I shall remain 
within range of the guns of his frigate, and that I 
shall not lc»ve, unless driven off by the weather." 

"^Good day, my dear count," said the [voice of 



Sir George, as soon as he had received Henry's 
messa^ ; I am delighted at having rendered you 
this shght service. I shall remain Sl night in the 
west- south-west, under half-reefed top-sails. 
" To-morrow, then, my dearGeorge,*' said Henry. 

Henry did not forget the invitation of his old 
friend, and in the morning he departed for ^e 
English ship, accompanied by De Miran, and much 
to the astonishment of Jean Q^omas. Before he 
left, however, he took out his sealed orders, that 
were to be opened in the latitude of the Azores. 
After removing the envelopes, he found two packets, 
on one of which was written, " This packet to be 
opened first," On opening it, it contained orders 
to bum the despatches addressed to the Chevalier 
Destouches, and to cruize near the Azores for one 
month, and then to sail fbr Cape Yerd, and there 
open the second packet. But at the bottom of the 
despatch, he found an intimation, in the hand- 
writing of the Marshal, that he would meet with 
Suffren off the African coast, and proceed with him 
to India. 

When Henry and De Miran reached the deck of 
the Lively, they found Sir George surrounded by 
his officers; and all were soon engaged in deep and 
interesting conversation, on the chances of the war, 
the merits of their two vessels, and other equally 
interesting subjects. 

" A thousand pardons, gentlemen," said Henry, 
at length, "if I carry off Sir George for an in- 
stant ;" and they both retired into the cabin. 

" Now we are alone, Henry," said Sir George, 
" allow me to thank you, and to clasp your hand 
once more, and express the happiness I reel at once 
again meeting with you." 

" And let me," observed Henry, " also express 
my gratification. I have but one thing to com- 
plain of, and that is, the haste you were in to send 
me back those few thousand louis." 

" Say no more about it," said Sir George; "I 
almost regret it ever took place. May we not, 
perhaps^ within an hour, Henry, be in deadly con- 
flict." 

" Well, that is what delights me," said Henry; 
" for, between us, it will not be so murderous a con- 
flict, as it might be under other circumstances, — ^it 
will be more like a trial of skill— it will be the Syl* 
phid competing with the Lively." 

" Well, but if we board each other?" 

** If we board, let us swear, on the honour of 
gentlemen, never to raise our swords against each 
other: it can make no difference in the issue of the 
combat." 

" Agreed," said Sir George; "t)ut with this ex- 
ception only — it must be a mortal struggle, without 
truce or rest" 

" I am willing, my dear George," 

But suddenly Henry, striking his foot on the 
floor, exclaimed, in a state of the highest excite'* 
ment, " Curses upon it! 1 forgot the powder— the 
powder!" 

" What do you mean?" said Sir '^George, much 
excited. 

"I mean,** replied the count, looking at his friend 
with an expression of wild despair, " I mean, that 
I am the most wretched of mankind." 

" Explain yourself,'* said George. 

" Well, then,** observed Henry, " during the fire, 
I caused the powder to be wetted. I have not a 
grain left— not enough to prime my pistol.*' 

"Thank Heaven!" exclaimed Sir George; "I 
can now partly make amends to you for your kind- 
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And ringing his bell, he desired his servant^to tell 
the lieutenant to come to him. 

<* You cannot guess ivhat I mean?** 

"No, on my honour." 

« Henry, I will divide my powder with you " 

"Oh, Sir George, how noble ^and generous 
this isr' 

The lieutenant entered. 

" Go to the powder magazine, sir, and see the 
powder divided into two equal portions.'* 

" Yes, captain,** said the officer. 

" Send one half on board the frigate in our 
offing.'* 

*' Sir?'* said the lieutenant, imagining he had not 
correctly heard the orders. 

" My orders, sir, are, that one-half the powder 
be taken on board yonder frigate.'* 

The officer, thunderstruck, bowed and left the 
cabin, believing peace had been signed betweeu 
France and England. 

The lieutenant had scarcely left the room, when 
Henry again expressed his thanks to Sir George. 

" My dear fHend," said the latter, ** is it not the 
same thing? — powder or money, you saved my ho- 
nour, as I now save yours." 

" How can I ever repay you for this?** 

** If you imagine you owe me anything, I will 
tell you how. I know you well, Henry, and 1 
dare explain myself. When I was in India, at 
Pondioherry, I became acquainted with a young 
girl, to whom I was to be united at the conclusion 
of the war. It is possible I may not survive the 
approaching actipn; in case I rail, piomise me, 
Henry, to aeHver a packet of letters I shall leave 
behind me, and a portrait, to this young girl, by 
your own hands ; for as you go to India, I have 
no doubt you .will land at JPondicherry." 

" If I go to Pondicherry, I swear to do .as you 
wish.*' 

*'Youwill find the letters hero in my waistcoat** 

" You will deliver them yourself, George ; and 
when I pay a visit to London, I shall have the ho- 
nour of an introduction to Lady Gordon.'* 

The two friendly enemies were interrupted by the 
lieutenant of the Lively, who came to inform the 
captain that he had executed his orders. 

An hour afterwards, Henry departed for his own 
vessel. 

Ten minutes had not elapsed, after he reached 
his own deck, before the two frigates were at gun- 
shot distance from each other. 

llien a flash of flame illuminated iho dark sides 
of the Lively^the action had commenced , and a 
similar streak of light was seen on the hull of the 
Sylphid. Broadside followed broadside, until, at 
length, the lofty masts of the Lively «-ere seen to 
totter, and then &11 by the board, bringing with it 
the ample white sails. The Sylpbdd, taking advan- 
tage of this misfortune, succeeded in pouring a 
broadside into the bows of the Lively, that swept 
her from stem to stem; but the latter vessel, 
after repairing the damage she had sustained, 
bore down upon the French frigate as if with the 
intention of boarding. The offer was accepted by 
Henry ; and after the exchai^ of a last broadside, 
the grappling-irons were thrown, and the vessels 
lashed together yard-arm to yard arm. 

The musketry was for an instant heard, and then 
a mom*nful silence succeeded, interrupted only by the 
clash of sabres and other weapons, — for the sword, 
the dagger, the axe, and the pike, are at work. 

But tlui bird s>eye view of a combat of this descrip- 
^on discloses none of these details, nothing is seen 



but two noble and beautiful vessels, gilded by the 
rays of the sun, in the midst of a cahn and trans- 
parent sea, beneath a beautifid sky, dose to each 
other, like two swans on the surraoe of a purling 
stream. 

But on the deck of the vessel itself, what is really 
going on? Im^ine that each vessel has a crew 
of three hondrea men, and that these six hundred 
men are murdering each other, with cold steel, 
within a sMoe of one hnndred and twenty paces in 
length, aod thir^ In width, and that this space is 
still farther oontraoted by capstans, cordage, and 
the bodies of the slaiii. 

At the end of twenty minutes the red flag was 
hauled down, and the white standard of France 
hoisted at the mast head of the English frigate: 
the LiFely was tlie prize of the SylphS, and, before 
long, both the vessels, having repaired the damage, 
were under sail in compan]^, like two okl firiends. 

The splendid cabin of BCsnry had been mudi in- 
jured by the shot: the gilding destroyed or black- 
ened, the beautiful mirrors. broken, and everything 
thrown into the utmost disorder. . » 

Seated on a cannon was the Count de. Vaudry, 
without coat or waistcoat, his 'shnrt oov^ml with 
blood. The faithful Germeau supported him in 
his arms, and Doctor Gedeon was inuily emplOyeel 
introducing a steel probe into a woimd alittleMow 
the right clavicle. 

A group of curious listeners surrounded the d6or 
of the cabin. Doctor Gedeon, full of importance, 
after he had withdrawn the probe, applied his ear 
to the wound. After a moment's fiuknce he with- 
drew it, then listened again, and at length ob- 
ser\'ed, " the wound is not deep, there is no danger, 
count" 

It would be difficult to describe the effect pro- 
duced by these few words. Giles of joy, and loud 
shouts |wcre heard through every part of the 
yessel. 

" Monsieur de Monval,*' said Henry, after he 
had heard the doctor's opinion, *' tell the lieutenant 
that, while my cabin is being put in order, I will 
go on board the prize." 

*' Will the exertion do the count any harm }" said 
Germeau, timidly. 

** Not the least,'* said doctor Gedeon, '* and if the 
count will allow me, I will accompany him; for 1 
wish to see my friend Jean Thomas, who has beoi 
slightly wounded by that wild animal the Kneli'sh . 

** In heaven's name, be silent, sir!'* said Henry 
violently, " do not remind me of the dreadful scene 
—poor George!** added the count^|speaking to him- 
self, '*poor and brave George! When I went to 
him, how sadly he said:-~- 

** * I spoke the truth when I said that I should 
be unfortunate, my dear count, but you will testify 
that I defended my poor frigate to the last, did I 
not? Adieu! count, our fate is singular ; do not 
forget your promise.— -Stay, here are the letters 
and the portrait.* 

*'And then he uttered these words— which I 
cannot comprehend, ' / merited myfate^ for I have 
been perjured' What could he mean by that?" 
added the count ; then, after a moment's reflection, 
he exclaimed: — 

«« Cm'ses upon it, to lose a man like this! it is 
enough to drive a man mad!" 

When the count reached the deck, he turned to- 
wards the boatswain, who was standing by, hat in 
hand,and said, "How is Master Kergouet I" 

" Going on very well, commandant , his right 




hanS ja a little injured, howerer, for he hw loBt hiB 
thumb, mul at least thiee of hla fingen, by a dis- 
charge of gmpe shot; and be is waiting now for the 

" Well, doctor, I think this poor devil'B wonnd 
is of more impertance than that of the lieutenant, 
snpposa jon t^e hjni first" 

"I was about to propose that to you, oommand- 
BQt) where Is the matter gtuuerf" said Qedeon to 
Prank. 

" This way, doctor, in his own berth,". 

The worthy master, although reclining 'on his 
cot, was caremlly powdemd, according to custom, 
and Losophe bad jiut fliushed shsTine; him. 

At the foot of die bed stood Daniel, holding a 
large bottle and It ^asa, and abaat to pour out for 
the master. 

" Zounds, Losophet yonr razor bites eonftmnd- 
edlr," said the osoonnier bonrgoig. 

■As Rw aat, it is tery Hkely flat it bites," said 
LoBophai "for it is not without teeth; it's a com- 



"Aitd way pleasant, no doubt, ftir your bus- 
tomers, you anfinal!" cried the gunner, in a pas- 
sion. But seeing Oedeon, "Ab, the doctor! I 
hare the honour to salate you," cried Kergouet, 
bowing very low. 

"TVell," said GJedeon, "whafs the matter here? 

" Oh, nothing," said Eersouet, holding up his 
arm covered with a larp faster. "It happened 

have only lost four tingers, ana i aon't consider 

that rouch, they are under process of cure afrtedy^ 

•' What the devU have yon been puttinff toitT" 

sud GJedeon, horror-nmclc, and tonchmg with the 

Sintfl of his scissors, the mass of well-tarred tow 
which the wound was concealed." 
' When this question was asked, Losophe sud- 
denly escaped on Bptoe, pntdng his raxor at the 
Eimo time :n his pocket. 

"What have I pot on the woand? sud the 
gunner. 
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"Yes, thifl r 



$ of filth I sec lieio," said dif 



" Monsieur la doctor, spealdng reep^t^tfullj, it is 
a TBty excellent Uiing, a Teiy simple remedy, pre- 
pared at Lima, oiidar the influence of Sittum and 
the soathem cross. It contains the tail of a lion's 
wbetp, the ejea of a sea swallow, the tooth of a 
sbe-tiger, and the fitt of an el&phant." 

" And who gave jon this beautitnl receipt?" 
It was not given me foi llothing, doctor; Im' 
Bophe has been kin4 Pfuxi^ 1^ impart j(to me; he 
had it fVom a ctiirfgif^ FU^oe, a lady he was W- 

Iuainled with in fte louAi bnd it even appears, 
lat the cacique iiBTCr g*va t^is reqiedj to any 
but his relations oi bit iSO«t intiiMta friends, and 
I one else is aotjaaii^sd wiHt it." 
" And at yimi ^ge, Vtwtu Sergonet, do you 
believe such lUMUMuaf" 

• lAM, doctor," said the gunner, 
" t AW diatineuish a quack mudi- 
1 ramajy Uba this." 

„ taidinliii sleeve, "Ah! he is 

rather jealona dd Aa aul^t: tno of a trade, 
that's it." 

"Just as fOB Uka," said Gedeon; "but after 
you am once nndw my hands, if I iind any of this 
rubbish on it again, you may bo attended by whom 

And Hw doctor pegaa to dress the maste: 

Atd|in instant uoood ma&ter, Rapin, entered . _ 
baste, CHI in hand, and his face covered with 
smiles. 

" Well, Uastw Kei^oue^," be said, as he ap- 
proached the gunner, and uiook hjs hand triumph- 
antly, " Well, naiter, it serans yog ^le hod yt^^j 
hand crashed, it is your fourth wo^ { fbititi in 
that very citizen-hke, eh? what )• (^Ffl j}^ % 
dealer in that, eh?" 

" He is very grand with his cht," ^fie4 USi^t^ 
Kergouct; then after coolly shruggiiiK ^ ^o^ 
dera, and looking at Gedaon, "he e^ ''I bosB, 
doctor, you will acknowledge, tiiat it ia impossible 
to meet in the vilest poultry yard, with a greater 
goose than this. But to the fact: look you, Bapin, 
there ought to be some respect shown to each 
other among citizens, and I wish to answer you 
and convince jou for your own good, that you are 
a brute beast. Listen to me then, Kapin, my dear 
friend, — I have an inlimal« Iricnd at Brest, M. 
Joliot, a grocer and dealer in chocolate. M. Joliot 
is fkr from being a firiiUng man, and above all, a 
gunner, fbr be k in Uie habit of observing, when 
speaking of the imprudent loading of fire-arms, 
that he could not b^bomfbrlable wbeo in a boat, if 
he knew there was even an unloaded mnshet ai 
the bottom of the water, because Uiere is no know- 



ing what might hq)pen. t 
Bapin, that my friend Joliot 
man or a gunner, can yon?" 
" Certainly not^ master, a ^occr, nothing but 



s cither a fighting 



"Well, Bapin, very » 



and yet one day. 



under £e roll^, and tost ttree fingc 

stant; well, that does not make bii 

does it? or a fighdng man either? answerlhat, if 

you can." 

" Tou are extremely dvii, Moaler Kergout," said 
Bapin ; but you argue like a hedgeh 

" A hedgehog," cried Kergouet." 

" Yea, said Rapin, coolly, " and a hedgehog that 
has drunk ■ *- " 



ii,; that is the case, is it? well, do me the 
less to superintend the cleaning of your guns, 
ee the battery put in order, instead of stand- 
ing here talking nonsense," replied Kergouet, who, 
finding he bad the worst of the argument, was 
ixious to cut the discussion short. 
The damage done to the two frigates having 
_jen K^Mired, the two vessels oon^ued tiieir 
orqiss 9ff the Axofes, under 



"Dawiit UttU buemmt (lind of mj^bjo nndsrwLid 
RW RW «U|tWU uid sad nyoM " 

Tsi AbW d» Pilly, "1» Md dovoKi4 himself 
Ibfl duties of chaplain pn board lise Sylphid, n 
descended troni an anci^t aad qoble huuse, a 
had only embraced tbo ecclesiostictd proftjsi 
about two years previously. He had passed i 
greater past of bis yo^th in the ceutFO of [be Vi 
ees, on the estate of lijs father, who having passed 
the earlier part of hti life in tbs mids^ of the 
g^ties of the co^ft, during the regency itud the 
reign of Loois SV., f«tire4 froai tlie W0r!4 while 
stili youngi and ntwying IJiB daijgbiei- uf oi 
his neighbours, passeif ^e refliainifef of bis li 
his hereditary estates; here, shortly after bis 
riage, he lost his wile, who latt behind her, young 
Arthur de CDly, her only child, tbe presei^t Abbe. 

$be Baron de Cilly tijus left to the entire super- 
intendence of bis only son, determined that none 
but himself should interfere with the edui^tiou of 
young Arthur; and being a man of consideriilile 
^uirementa, the miiu) af the boy was rapidly 
developed. In lact, Af(}iur being, from his earliest 
years, faniiliwized widi the must abstract ^itudies, 
and endowed with an ard^t imagination, stiU 
more exalted by solitude, before he had attained 
the age of twenty, had nearly made himself n " 
ter of the whole circle of knowledge his father 
able to impart to him ; but in addition to these 
solid acquirements, Arthur possessed on obsti- 
notely analytical spirit; and it was not long before 
the inconvenience of this penchant was felt by his 
less talented father. 

^or the latter had early introduced him into 
worldly knowledge of every description; and he 
began, when he saw the ardent imaginadon of his 
son, to regret the lessons be bad given, and endea- 
voured, Iwt, aUsI too late, to retrace bis steps. 
The consequence of this state of affeirs, was fre- 
' qnent disputes and much augn aigument between 
we baron and bis son ; and H. de Cilly listened to 
Arthur with that species of terror and surprise 
with which a man might look at on acorn he had 
planted, if it were to grow before his eyes, and 
become an oak in the space of a second. 

The leeling thus engendered in the breast of the 
young man, which told him, "your intellect is 
superior to that of your bther's, poisoned all his 
days, for he really doated on bis parent. 

Thisconstantleehngof depression at the ^ure 
of his schemes, soon injured the health of the 
baron 1 and he shorHy afterwords died, and le*^ '-' 
youthtnl beir a prey lo the campnnctians of 
science, and without the most remoie beli 
revealed rehgion. As a relief to his distracted 
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thoughts, he sought for new sensations in the dan- 
gers of an adventurous life; and entering the army 
under an assumed name, distinguished himself 
so much in his new career, that he was made an 
officer on the field of battle; but in the morning 
he left his post, disgusted at the horrors and cruel- 
ties of war, and not long afterwards entered 
orders, and instructed others in a faith in which 
he himself had no belief. 

Such was the Abbe de Cilly, who, about fifteen 
days after the action with the Lively, and the 
death of Sir George, found himself in company 
with |Henry, now nearly cured of his wound. 
The two frigates were still cruizing off the Azores, 
and Henry, having no mental resources, found his 
time pass heavily during the monotony of a cruize; 
to reCeve himself, to a certain extent, from the va- 
pours, he had sent for the chaplain, not, as he as- 
sured the abbe, exactly for the purpose of confes- 
sion, but to speak to him of the smgular state in 
which his mind had been for some time past. 

He then very candidly entered into an account 
of his cruelty to Kita, and the numerous other 
acU of his dissipated life, and he continued, " Hy- 
pocrisy apart, abbe, I am sometimes terrified at 
my conduct." 

It would be useless to weary the reader with the 
long and tedious conversation that ensued between 
the count and the abbe, in which the former, while 
accusing himself of the various crimes with which 
his life had been checquered, at the same time 
could not avoid an expression of vanity at the 
situation in which he imagined his constant suc- 
cess, and apparent appreciation by the world, had 
placed him above the other libertines of the age; 
while, on the other hand, the shrewd and unbe- 
Heving abbe harrowed up. his feelings by his ironi- 
cal observations. Suffice it to say, that, as the 
abbe had assured him at the beginning of their 
interview, they parted dissatisfied with the result 
of their meeting, the abbe perfectly convinced of 
the hollowness of the heart of the count, and the 
latter unable to fathom the character of that ** de^ 
vilof an abbe." 

But let us shift the scene to Indi^ It was on 
a beautiful, pure, and transparent starlight night, a 
squadron of eight ships of the line and three frigates 
silently glided along the waters of the narrow 
strait that separates the island of Ceylon from the 
mainland of the Camatic or Coromandel. To all 
appearance the greater number of these vessels 
had lately been engaged in a murderous conflict; 
in fact, they had just returned from the battle of 
Negapatnam, in which the En^sh admiral, 
Hughes was beaten* 

In the cabin of the Ajax, which carried the ad- 
miral^s flag, a man about forty-five years of age 
might have been seen in a reclining attitude, qui- 
etly smoking a houkah; he was tall and musciuar, 
and clothed in a plain calico dress. In the same 
cabm a young officer, in the full dress of a lieuten- 
ant, was seated at a small table, covered vnth papers 
and writing materials. The man with the houkah 
was M. le Bailli de Sufi&en de Saint-Tropez, rear 
admiral and commander of the fleet of the king of 
the French in the Indian seas. The young officer 
was the nej^ew of the admiral, the Chevalier de 
Pirrevert, captain of the Bellona. 

After writing a portion of a despatch at the dic- 
tation of the admiral, the lieutenant observed: — 
" Admiraljvou told me I was to remind you of the 
Coimt de Vwidry." 
*• You are right— I had forgotten it— forgotten 



my intrepid pupil, Henry de Vaudry!— write, *I 
cannot close this despatch. Marshal, without par- 
ticularly recommending to your notice the Count 
Henry de Vaudry, commandant of the frigate 
Sylphid, who, according to your instructions, fell 
in with me off Cape Yerd, bringing with him the 
beautiful English frigate, the Lively. I have sent 
this vessel with the sick to the Isle of France." 
**It wants but your signature, Admiral.'* 
** Confound this wound," said the admiral, " it 
prevents my using my hand;*' and he signed the 
despatch, as well as he could, with his left hand. 
** To-night," he continued, ** I intend to cast anchor 
at Gondolar, to have an official interview with 
Hyder Ali; he is our ally, and plays the devil with 
the English, although more for his own satisfaction 
than ours. If I land at Gondolar, I shall stay, I 
suppose, with my old friend, M. Horn Praedt, to 
whom I believe Vaudry has a number of papers to 
deliver, belonging to that brave English officer, 
who died while defending his frigate so valiantly." 
The heutenant left the cabin, leaving the admi- 
ral busily engaged in preparing for his interview 
with Hyder Ali 

M. Horn Praedt was a rich merchant of Gondo- 
lar, and having remitted vast siuns of money to be 
invested in the principal banks of Europe, or to 
purchase magnificent estates in Holland, nis native 
country, intended, in the following year, to take 
his departure from the East. His house was one 
of the most extensive and elegant palaces of that 
luxurious country, and furnished with the utmost 
extravagance. On this occasion the owner, aware 
of the intended visit of the French admiral, had 
summoned his household about him to give direc- 
tions for the reception of his guest, with the great* 
est demonstration of respect; and after partaking 
of ti^e comforts of a bath, M. Horn Praedt, his 
short and ; corpulent form enveloped in a large 
dress of white cotton, caused himself to be rolled 
into the dining-room in a ^at arm chair upon 
wheels, there to partake ot a banquet prepared 
with the most e3q)ensive dainties of the country. 

But in the midst of all his caprice and idleness, 
the object most beloved by M. Horn Praedt was 
his daughter Ina, the only offispring of his mar- 
riage with a French woman of good family he had 
married at Madras, and who died wnen his 
daughter was but five years of age. The nabob 
adored his daughter; and as he viras extremely 
logical, he argued, " when we love jpeople we try 
to make them happy; I must, thererore, make my 
daughter happy; but then, how am I to make her 
happy? At this juncture, no doubt, the nabob 
paused, took a Icng pull at his golden-bowled hou- 
kah, and asked himself another deeply philosophi- 
cal question. *' What is happiness?*' to which he 
necessarily answered, "Happiness is that which 
makes you happy.'* 

And as that which rendered him happy was the 
most perfect independence, and the most voluptu- 
ous idleness, together with the most complete fa- 
' cUity of satisfying his numerous caorices, he made 
it-.a rule never to contradict his daughter in any 
thing, and to leave her at complete liberty. 

But let us pay a visit to his beloved, daughter. 
At the distance of about a mile from the dwelling 
of M. Horn Praedt, but within the circumference 
of his immense park, an octagonal pavilion was 
reared; it was one storey in height, and the walls 
were covered with squares of porcelain of the most 
dazzling whiteness. This pavilion was embowered, 
and .almost hidden by a grove of magnolias, while 
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namerouij odoriftooiu ibrnba surrounded its base, i 
and many domeaticated aainuls of Uie moat ele- I 
gant forma, and gayest colonn, tported in the cool 

In the interior of this elegant abode, the walls 
were bung witli white mualin, on which the most 
graceful arabesques were traced with the e*j and 
shining wings of the pica beetle. Uusioal instru- 
ments of the richest msnufscture, and a librarj' of 
elegantly bound books, formed a portion of the , 
contents of the parilioo, together with a few choice 
paintings. 

Sereraljeunfi nenresses, clothed ia while muslin, 
fttteoded upon their mistress, who at this instant 
was e^oying her siesta oa a couch, beneath a cur- 
tain ofrose-ooloured silk. " My mistress docs not 
sleep;" said one of her attendants. 

"No Badjy, no," said Ina, throwing aside tlie 
light curtaiD, gjid rising from her coach, " I have 
been dreaming, and I cannot understand my 

Ina was about eighteen veara of age, and her 
cheeks, whose colour was heightened by her dis- 
turbed sleep, were of a rosy hue, her complexion 
being of thu most dazzling whiteness. Wiih the 
whim of a spoilt child sbe dressed herself in the 
Indian iashiou, and the picturesque costume, modi- 
fied by her exquisite tast«, appeared to advantBge 
on her delica(« figure) her arms were bare, white, 
pohshed, but, atasi partially concealed by pearl 
braceleta. Her legs also were uncovered, accord- 
ing to the costume of the country, and so graceful, 
so beautifully rounded, that you could almost curse 
the slender rings of gold and pearls that encircled 
them; and then her feet, bo white, with veins so 
blue, and pohshed oval nails, tinted by the purple 
benaah; to complete her description, long black hair 
was twined round her head, almost in Uie Grecian 
^hion. 

But Ina, although a spoilt child, had too much 
nobility of nature to yield to the seductions of her 
situation, and prided herself in avoiding idleness, 
and improving her knowledge. 

Sir George, who frequently accompanied his 
brother officers in their visits to the nabob, had 
particularly attracted her attention by bis gravity, 
and his gentle, serious, and measured voice, for 
which the must distinguished of the English aris- 
tocracy are so peculiarly choracteriied, end then 
she was but twelve years of age when she first be- 
came acquainted with blm. 

Ina was uneasy at not having lately heard from 
herloveTi not that sbe feared bis ^th, such a 
thought was too dreadful to enter into lier mind, 
but she was ansious to learn how soon sbe might 
expect again to Bee the lover of her earliest jeara. 
Her dream distressed her also, and turning to the 
slave she said, " Ba^iy, I wish to consult old Ma- 
hohe respecting my dream, let her be sought for." 

" IgO,mistress,"6^dUadjy,andehedisappeared 

Henry,.who by this time had arrived at Gon- 
dokr, was introduced to M. Hom-Procdt, and pnid 
him several visits, without, however delivering the 
packet with which be was entrusted, for he te- 
morlied '■ it was always soon enough t* hear had 
newsi" his desire also was to sec the daughter, in 
the first instance; but in this he wus disappoinlc<i, 
for Ina did not make her appearance, notwithstand- 
ing the endeavours the count had made to excite 
her curiosity by inenna of the gossip of her hiaves. 

At length he informed the tather, tlint he had 
a letter from Sir George, which he wished to pliii 
in his hands to be delivered to Ina. 



To this request the good man replied — " As this 1 
relates to my daughter alone, count, you must ] 
inoke your arrauReraents to see bei^I never med- 
dle in her afiitira." | 

A note from the count aimoimcing himself as the 
bearer of a letter from Sir George, opened every 
door to him, and he obtained an interview with the 

Henry, without any previous observatiotis, pre- 
sented tlio letters announcing die death of Sir 
Geoi^e, with cool politeness. The poor girl hastily 
i>roke the seal, and ascertaining the dreodfiil news, 
»be fainted away. 
In theJSrst instance, the abrupt manner in which 
e count bad announced the fatal news, roosod the 
anger of the fair Creole. But Henry, with his 
usual judgment on the characters of women, had 
boldly resolved tbatj^e of the best means of ob- 
taining iheir afiectinns was to produce a strong 
impression in the first instance, whether of love or 

unt was not deceived, and, after consider- 
bad elapsed, he learnt, by a secret emis- 
sary, through the means of a negress, that Ina's 
hatred had given way to imriosity, and she bad ob- 
served to her favourite slave, that " If the couut 
wero to ask for an audience, she might grant it, 
that sbe might bave the sad pleasure of speaking 
□f the dear deceased j' and one morning he received 
a note, bfgging he would repair to M. Hom- 
Preodt's, that madomoiselle Horn-l'raedt might 
return him thanks. &c. 

But the designs of Henry, whatever they mjg ht 
be, with regard to the fair Creole, progressed 
slowly, when an incident occurred which suddenly 
removed every obstacle to his success. 

Our readers will remember, that Sir George, du- 
ring his lust interview with Henry, had dedared 
that he deserved his &tc because he bad perjured 
himself These mysterious ivords were at length 
explained: Sir George was strongly addicted to 
the vice of gambling^ Ina had obtained a written 
promise from him, duly signed and sealed, that he 
would never more indulge in play, onder the pen- 
alty of being oonsidered a perjured man. The 
count, having ascertained this fact, succeeded in 
causing on account of the duel .between himself 
and Sir George to come to the ears of Jna, and by 
this means the perjury of her English lover became 

S'roni this time forward the recoUecdon of tlie 
deceased appeared gradually to be efikced from 
her mind, and Henry, in consequence perhaps of 
the immense fortune of her fatbel-, and the wish 
that his name might not be lost to posterity, had 
determined upon marrying Ina. lint to drive 
from her mind every (race of love for the English 
captain, the count appeared anxious, yet at the 
same time unwilling to solicit her hand, although 
he expressed the most ardent lovej he sighed and 
himented, and at length declared, in a state of des- 
pair, that "seeing so many charms in a woman, 
who liadso far forgotten herself as to become the 
mistress of Sir George—" 

Ina interrupted him, filled with ra^c and as- 
tonishment, " from whence did be obtain that in- 
formation?" 

, "FromSirGeorgobimaelf; who,"b6 said, "be- 
ing somewhat of a coxcomb, had given him to 
understand that — " 

Horror stricken at the supposed perfidy of Sir 
George, Jna burst into a fit of passionate tears, 
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mingled with reproaches, and protestations of the 
falsehood of the charge. 

The count had by this time wrought up the feel- 
ings of the beautiful Ina to the state he intended, 
and with the coolest impudence he addressed her, 
— •'Mademoiselle, I have too much reliance on 
your truth, and your love, to exact an oath, to hu- 
miliate you, for the purpose of justifying yourself. 
1 offer you my name, certain you will not accept it 
if you are not worthy of it" 

The pure and delicate mind of Ina felt no sus- 
picion of the deceit of the count, and no insult at 
his effrontery, and shortly after his strange propo- 
sal of marriage the ceremony was celebrated at the 
Isle of France. 

Six weeks after his marriage, the count wrote 
thus to one of his intimate friends. 

" At length, for six weeks, I have been married; 
knowing my character, I need not tell you I do not 
love my wife like a Celadon. But I make myself 
agreeable, and I love her almost as much as I ever 
did any of my mistresses. I love her on account of 
the position it gives me in society. She is des- 
cended from a very pood family of Languedoc; 
her mother was a St. Perry, her father belongs to 
the Horn-Praedts of Holland, one of whom was a 
commodore under admiral Ruyter. So that her 
birth and connections are good; and in addition to 
this, her father bestowed on us eight millions of 
francs at our marriage, and the remainder of his 
fortune will become ours at his death. Add to 
this my own income of fifty thousand croAvns, and 
there is enough to support life, so that the more 
I reflect, the more I think I have done right." 



CHAPTER LXV. 



TIPPOO SAIB. 



"And the tiger, lying down on his back, patiently endured 
the bites of his young ones." — Buffon. 

OuK scene is laid on the sea-shore of the Isle of 
France; a thick wood descends within a short dis- 
tance of the water. The setting sun still cast its 
level rays upon the earth, lengthening the shadows 
of the lofty palms, and tinging the summits of the 
distant hills with its ruddy beams. Two men, en- 
veloped in large cloaks, were «een to cross the sands 
and approach the wood with stealthy pace. The 
man who appeared to lead the way was a swarthy 
Asiatic, his companion, our old friend lieutenant 
Thomas. 

** This way, this way!" cried the Asiatic, whose 
name was Craeb. 

** Shall we never reach that cursed wood?" said 
his companion. 

" Curse it not, we ai'e close on its borders; but 
let us rest a while, and tell me who you are, I have 
promised to effect your escape from the island, and 
land you in my proa on the coast of Coromandel, 
but who are you?'* 

"What signifies— I wish to leave the island; I 
have promised you fifty louis, here, take them in 
advance." 

"But who are you— of whom do I take the 
money? said Craeb." 

" First, then, who are you?' 

*' I will give you aproof of my confidence," said 
the Asiatic, " I am Craeb the smuggler, Craeb the 
pirate, Craeb the assassin, and I am making my es- 
cape after having killed a rival." 

- ■ ' ' ■ ' I ■ " tm II ■■ ■■ I 



" So you are Craeb the assassin? * 

" Yes, and who are you?" 

*'Jean Ihomas, the honest man.*' 

"That's strange," said Craeb, " the honest man 
and the assassin fly together!" 

" Do men abhor you, brother Craeb?" 

" They execrate me." 

** I also am hated;" observed Thomas. "Why do 
they execrate you V 

" On account of my crimes. — And you — " 

" On account of my virtues." 

" Strange enough," said Craeb, " I am hated for 
my crimes, you, for your virtues ! but tell me, bro- 
ther honest man, for what good action you are en- 
deavouring to escape in company with a murderer f 

" Up to the present time, brother Craeb, I have 
been hated and laughed at, but not openly; but 
now in broad day-light they write upon my fore- 
head cowardice ! infamy ! For, you see, 1 was an 
oflicer in the French navy — " 

" Oh!" said Craeb, " you are condemned to death 
for having saved the life of your admiral, or gained 
a victory!" 

" Worse than that, Craeb, 1 am driven out with 
infamy because I would not assassinate a lad of 
eighteen !" 

" Strange," said Craeb, " we both fly from the 
face of our fellow-men; I for murdering; you, for 
refusing to murder!" 

** Ana besides, brother assassin," observed Tho- 
mas, " it is better to be hated than despised, there 
you have the advantage of me, and yet I could 
have accepted thef challenge and killed the boy, as 
easily as I break this twig."y'j 

"What!" exclaimed Craeb, "starting back, ** a 
king's oflficer, and refuse a challenge!" 

" Listen to me, brother Craeb, i am not quite a 
coward — I have received five wounds, and all in 
front: in the midst of the tempest, while others ut- 
tered cries of anguish, I was silent." 

" But this dud," said Craeb. 

" A youn^ Creole, eighteen years of age, was 
cruelly beatmg an old negro, 1 cried out against 
his cruelty, and the boy struck me." 

" Struck you! you, a king's officer!" 

" 1 swore, before my dying mother, never to fight 
a duel, and I always Keep my word." 

"Away, you coward! seek for another guide. 
Here, take your gold!" exclaimed the assassin 
scornfully, and flinging down the purse, he dLe-% 
parted. 

" At this action of the assassin, Thomas burs 
into a fit of horrible laughter — "despised by him! 
despised by the assassin Craeb!' 



After the peace of 1782, Doctor Gedeon left the 
sea service, and established himself as surgeon, in 
the first instance, at the Isle of France, and after- 
wards at Scringapatam. During 1790-1-2, his po- 
litical influence over the French who dwelt in that 
town, obtained for him the presidency of the Jaco- 
bin club which existed in that city. The doctor 
had left off wearing powder; his forehead had 
grown bald, and his grey hair floated over his 
shoulders, while his whole appearance still bore 
evidence of self-sufficiency and good nature. 
A tri-coloured flag floated over the principal win- 
dow of his dwelling, the staff being surmounted by 
a cap of liberty and he was busily engaged prepa- 
ring for the reception of a visitor; his old friend 
Jean Thomas, at that time representative of the 
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people at the Isle of France, and an envoye sent by 
the governor of that island to the court of Tippoo 
Saib, who had succeeded his father Hyder-Ali in 
1782. The worthy doctor was also preparing an 
address for the sultan, who was designated ** citi- 
zen, and honorary member of the society of Jaco- 
bins and friends of liberty;" but, in spite of all his 
engn^ements, he found time to describe his old 
friend Thomas to his favourite slave Mahe, who 
received the information with all the imperturbable 
coolness for which the Indian character is noted 

*' A proud man is this friend of mine, Thomas, a 
devil of a fellow, I shall find him much older — 
much changed, for it is eleven years since we have 
seen each other; but there will be no alteration in 
his character; I am sure you will see, Mah6, in 
my friend Thomas, a lion let loose against kings, 
a man furious against the aristocrats and luxurious 
expenses ; he is, as we say in Europe, a true sans- 
culotte. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
my dear friend is not particularly neat in his dress. 
But he is a rigourist, a rude fellow, and attached to 
his promises; only think of that duel he refused 
two or three years back, through which ho was 
obliged to leave the service— a devil of a fellow, a 
glorious Brutus he would make. I shall be glad of 
his company to the sultan, not that I am afraid of 
the sultan, no, I am not afraid." 

*' You must take care of the tiger, master, he has 
claws and teeth." 

" What! are not all men equal? shall the presi- 
dent of the jacobin club fear the man you call the 
t ger? And besides, sultans aend kings always 
make a present of superb snuff-boxes on -these oc- 
casions, and then — " 

At this instant an elegant |)alanquin appeared at 
the door, borne by peons in livery, and Jean Tho- 
mas leapt out of its soft couch. Gedeon was thun- 
derstruck; he could not comprehend the change 
which had taken place in the appearance of his 
friend ; his dress was no longer mean and neglected, 
but neat and gUttering, as if intended for a birth- 
day. Tri-coloured ribands streamed from his hat, 
and a large belt, also tri-coloured, supported a 
magnificent sabre and rested on a pair of white sa- 
tin pantaloons and black and shining boots, while 
the delicate white of the collar of his shirt set off 
to advantage the tawny and proud features of the 
new representative of the people. 

The fact is, Jean Thomas no sooner learnt that 
the revolution had thrown open honours and dig- 
nities to all, than he understood hisjown disposi- 
tion, and discovered that his violent hatred of pri- 
vileges was nothing less than his measureless envy 
of the privileged. So he retrieved his lost charac- 
ter by picking several quarrels, in which he either 
wonnded or slew his men, for, although the grand- 
son of the dealer in fish had been able to sacrifice 
his rank and quiet to the promise he had made 
his mother, he could not make up his mind to sa- 
crifice his ambitioiLj J IT!^ 

The day after the meeting of the two friends, 
Doctor Gedeon and Jeaa Thomas were to be pre- 
sented to the sultan. 

In a splendid gallery, in the sumptuous palace of 
Tippoo Saib, might have bcten seen two Indian sol- 
diers standing motionless, near a curtain of Persian 
stuff, worked with silvw and green silk ; their looks 
were fixed on the ground, and, while their thin 
white garments contrasted finely with the dark co- 
lour of their skin, their imperturbable looks gave 
them the appearance of automatons. A third per- 
sonage, dressed in the same costume, carried a sa- 



bre and a large dagger with a long blade, suspended 
from his belt. He was leaning on his elbows at a 
open window, and appeared to contemplate the 
sublime scenery before him. This was, in fact, our 
old friend Craeb the assassin, who for the last nine 
years had held a confidential situation in the Ifouse- 
hold of Tippoo Saib. As he enjoyed the prospect, 
he hummed a verse of a MaJay song. 

At the end of a few seconds the cturtain near 
which the two soldiers were placed was withdrafrn, 
and a man about sixty years of age, wiUi a white 
beard and smiling countenance, appeared, moving 
backwards and repeating a number of salaams. 

Before the appearance of this personage, the 
Malay had raised himself from his leaning attitude 
and stood erect and motionless. The old man, 
who was splendidly dressed, had scarcely returned 
the respectful salutations of Craeb, when suddenly 
a short, harsh, and guttural whistle was heard be- 
hind the curtain, and repeated three times. 

This sound must have had some peculiar signifi- 
cation, for it produced a terrible efiect on the man 
with tlie white beard, he drew back as if he had 
been bitten by a serpent, his face assumed an ashy 
hue, and his eyes glared wildly with terror, while, 
as if with the instinct of self-defence, he raised his 
hands to his throat 

But he had scarcely time to perform this action, 
before the two negros had, with the utmost gravtiy, 
seized his arms and twisted them behind his back, 
while they twined their legs round his and held 
them motionless. His horrible astonishment was 
too great to allow him to utter a Jword, his teeth 
chattered, but he was unable to give ycnt to an 
articulate sound. 

::;;;l^hen Craeb approached the old man, and intro- 
ducing his hand into his mouth, twisted his tongue 
to prevent his cries, while with his right hand he 
quietly drew forth his dagger, with a blade as thin 
and round as the barrel of a quill, and sharp as a 
needle. At a sign he made, the two soldiers opened 
the dress of the sufferer, and pressed forcibly on 
his loins, and Craeb, choosing the spot, thrust in 
his dagger with so much precision, that the old 
man died without a struggle, and not a drop of 
blood appeared from the wound. His clothes were 
then re-a(^usted, and Craeb, leaving his victim in 
the arms of the soldiers, knelt before the curtain, 
and gave three light blows on the floor, to announce 
the successful termination of the afiair. 

I* To the dogs with the traitor;" cried a harsh 
voice from the mysterious chamber, and the two 
soldiers carried the body of the old man to a door 
at the other extremity of the gallery, through the 
opening of which a crowd of sircars, and other of- 
ficers, might be seen awaiting their audience, among 
them the corpse was thrown with the same cry, ** to 
the dogs with the traitor." 

The two soldiers then resumed their stations, and 
Craeb, again retiring to his favourite window, re- 
commenced his plaintive ditty* 

The unfortunate man who thus lost his life was 
Mahommed-Osmar-Khan, formerly an ambassador 
from the sultan at the court of f'rance, and his 
crime appears to have been the constant praise he 
bestowed on all he had witnessed at the court of 
Versailles, by which the vanity and self-love of the 
tyrant Tippoo had been roused. 

Another man soon entered the fatal gallery, and 
by his haughty bearing appeared to be a favourite 
at court, he was about forty years of age, tall, ro- 
bust, and extremely corpulent. Craeb approached 
the curtain, and kneeling^before it, said—*' Shaikl!'' 



" Let him enter, the bear raaj enter, the tiger 
allows him," Baid the silvery voice of a child, with 
a burst of laughter. 

The fat man involuntarily knit his brow, but he 
repressed his look of disoantcnt, and made a tiga 
to Craeb to announce him again. 

Craob, kneelin" again, said, '■ Bhaikl!" 
"Did you not bear my son's order, you cursed 
dog?" cried a harsh and angry voice. Craeb grew 
deadly pale, afraid he should hear bis master's 
whisde— but the sultan did not whistle. 

i'he cMld'a voice again exclaimed. " Bear Sba- 
ikl," with another burst of laughter. 

And Shaikl, the bear, lifted the curtain, and en- 
tered the audience chamber of Tippoii aaib. 

The sultan was seated on a large sofa of green 
silli, resting upon six alepsof silver, and supported 
on either side by a silver tiger as lai^ as fife, the 
eyes being formed of topaiies and rubies', over 
head was a bird of paradise of colossal size, formed 
of massive gold, and adorned with precious stones. 
Near one corner of this throne a child about five 
years of age was seen, almost buried in the soft 
cushions, this child was Abdul, the youngest of tbt 
three sons of 'i'ippoo S^b, and the object of "■ " 
fondest adoration. 

Tbe spoilt child had, in his play, flung a small 
dagger underneath a, massive silver coffer, in such 
a situation that it could not be easily reached; in 
vain had bis lather, stretched out at lengtb, made 
incredible exertions to reach it, aad he was about 
to give up the task, when the impatient cry of the 
chUd,"Iwill have ill" induced him to continuu 
his exertions, till at length, much to the joy of 
Abdul, the tiger recovered tbe dagger. ' 

" Well, Shaikl," s^d 'Jippoo to his favourite, ■ 
" are we to pay a visit to my eagles to day ? ' 

" Is your highness inclined to forget that it will 
soon be the hour when the two Frenchmen were to 
prostrate themselves before you?' 

"True. Shaikl, I had forgotten, and I impatiently 
expect the answer of the sircar of tbe Mauritius 
I have asked him to provide me with several good 
European officers; but have these two Frenchmen 
come together, and with anumerons retinue?" 

"Your highness will give his orders on that 
subject." 

" Well, I will receive the two Frenchmen as I 
receive others, I mean singly, and you will not 
even allow their followers to enter the palace. I 
fear these traitors, Shaikl, so that, you understand 
me, let them be separated as soon as they have 
crossed the threshnold,'' And the suspicious ty- 
rant added. — 

" Let their clothes be searched before they are 
introduced to me; and, Shaikl. you will remain, 
and tell Craeb to be ready with his two red-tur~ 
baaed companions to answer the sUghtest signal. 
Now let my houkah be brought in, bhaikl, and go 
and give orders concerning these men." 

When the favourite had left, Tippoo Saib rose, 
and took down a. Turkish pistol, and having ex- 
amined the priming he placed it beneath one of 
the cushions, and laid by its side a large and long 
dirk, with an exU'omely sharp point, snd poisoned, 
uid then Hung bimselt carelessly on the sofa- 
Two negroes bronght him his houkah, with its 
golden bowl, and placing the amber end in his 
mouth, he be<^n to smoke, 

I'he n^Tos retired, and ShukI, having retnmed, 
was soon followed by the unfortunate i&ctor— but 
alone!! 
Foot Gedeon'i plans were considerably denmged 



by his separation frwo Jean Thranos, on whose 
cool determination he much relied to support him 
during his interview with the "tiger,'' and as he 
entered the p^ace he clearly distinguished a dead 
body borne out by two parias, a eircamatonce that 
' r no means added to his resolution. 

The sultan, as soon as doctor Gedeon made his 
appearance, gazed on him with the steady and un- 
winking look for which he was noted; as to the 
thvourite, he appeared completely absorbed in at- 
tending l« his master's houkah, but, nevertheless, 
he kept his eye steadily fixed on tbe unfortunate 
doctor. 

Tippoo, wearied by the reiterated salaams of (he 
doctor, was the first to break flilenco — " Well, 
what is your husiness!" 

The president of the Jacobin club, assuming tbe 
courage of liespair, began to read the address he 
had prepared; his humble manner, and tremulous 
voice contrasting strangely with the pompous lau. 
guage (if Uie writing. 

"Liberty, equality, or death! Eternal and 
mortal hatred to kings, tyrants, despots, and 



" What is your business?' repeated the sultan, 
who scarcely understood a word the doctor uttered- 
But the latter, gathering courage as he proceeded, 
made two steps in advance, nndoffered the emblem 
of republicanism to 'I'ippoo Saib, and then Ci 
ued his address, in which the words tyrant, despot, 
equality, and liberty, were so often repeated, Ihn' 
at length his highness, thrusting back the republi 
can emblem with the end of his pipe, exclaimed- 

" What do yju mean by despot, you dog?" 

" I mean by despot," said Gedeon in a shrill 
voice, and nothing abashed, '' I mean by despot, 
^ger, thirsting for blood, who quenches his thirst 
in the tears of his subjects, devours their flesl 
drinks their heart's blood as n dainty, and—' 

" But," said the sultan, who, tyrant as hi 
still enjoyed a laugh. " what does your society wish 
to do with despots?" 

" In the name of liberty and equality, death to 
tyrantsl" said Gedeon, in a state of excitement. 

" Why, then, you dog, you come to seek my 
lieath! For I am a despot, and so was my fiither 
before me, and so mj son Abdul will be." , 

" The proof that your higbncss is not a despot, ie 
that your subjects have bestowed on you the glo, 
rious name of KoaJaband (the gift of heaven), and 
that I come to lay the name of citi^n at your 
feet," 

"What do you mean by citizen?'' 

" Citizen means patriot;" said Gedeon, gaining 
fresh courage. 

" And patriot?" 

" Patriot, sublime sultan, a friend of nature, he 
is greater than a king, he wears a red cap, 
saas-enlotte, and wishes for universal liberty, 
destruction to priests, tyrants, and aristocrats, 

"And what do you mean by a Cyrant?" said 
Tippoo, who happened to be in an unusually gentif 

" A tyrant, magnanimous sultan, is always a 
king, and a king is always a tyrant," 

" Why, you dog of tbe world, I then am a ty- 
rant!' said the sultan, laughing, " ask Shaikl if I 
cannot, by a mere sign, have all my wishes erati- 
Hed! Yes, you dog of the world, and, if I wished, 
could order you to lose your head this instant — 
would that satisfy yoa?" 

", Sublime Koodaband, I Mil son you are Inca- 
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pable of any thing so monstrous!" and the citizen 
thought of the deaid body. 

" Why you wretched madman, shall you with 
impunity offer me the title of citizen, that I may 
kill tyrants and despots, and I mj^self am a tyrant 
and despot?'* then turning to Shaikl, Viet this do^, 
who has come to amuse himself with us, be wdl 
whipped, then let his head be shaved on one side, 
and, dressed in a yellow garment, let him ride 
tibree times round the city on the back of a hog. 
I have said it" 

And Gedeon, thunderstruck, was handed from 
one to the other, until the sentence was duly 
executed. 

*< This madman has not been very amusing, 
Shaikl,*' said Tippoo, " Now let the envoy from the 
governor of the Isle of France be introduced;** and 
Jean Thomas was led in by another door. 

Jean Thomas, with an intrepid look, saluted 
Tippoo Saib after the military fashion, and handed 
him the despatches from the governor of the Isle 
of France, and while Tippoo Saib read them he 
looked .around him boldly, but respectfully, and 
the sultan, on the other hand watched the counte- 
nance of the ex-lieutenant, with whose bearing he 
seemed to be pleased. 

"The sircar of the Island of the Mauritius has 
sent you to me, no doubt, in the name of the king 
of France?'* 

" The king of France is dead-,*' said Thomas 
gravely. 

*' Truly but the king never dies! there is always 
a king in France?*' 

** There is, at present, no king in France," said 
Thomas. 

"No king in France! In the name of what 
sovereign do you come, then?'* 

" in the name of the sovereign that has replaced 
the king of France— the people.*' 

** And what has this people done to the king of 
France?'* 

" 'i he people condemned the king of France 
to death, and the people now is the only sovereign." 

" And the queen!'* said Tippoo Saib. 

" The axe of the executioner is blind— it strikes 
all who injure the people-." 

"At Mysore, Frank, the executioner's sword 
never touches the neck of a woman. But after all, 
I like iJiis people, Shaikl, and, although ferocious 
enough, he puts me in mind of my glorious father 
Hyder- Ali. Well, Frank, your new sovereign is a 
usurper, like my glorious father, and I feel an in- 
clination towards him, because he is a usurper." 

"The people,'* said Joan Thomas, "has not 
usurped the throne, but taken that which belonged 
to it by the law of nature." 

" Ah, that is what niy glorious father said to tihe 
rajah of Mysore ; and I see with pride and joy that 
your people govern France as I govern Mysore. 
As for you, Frank, are you devoted to your peo- 
ple I do you love your sovereign V* 

" I am devoted to the people for life or death — 
body and soul — heart and blood." 

" Devoted under all circumstances^letits orders 
be what they may V 

" Under all circumstances." 

" To secure its favour, would you do all it is in 
tihe power of man to do?— If the people said to 
you —kill?" 

"I would kill" ; 

"Your friend?" 

** The .enemy of my people could not be my 
friend, I would kill him." 



"Your mother?" 

'* Speak not of my mother, she is dead.*' 

" If you had a son, would you sacrifice him for 
this people?** 

" Brutus did so, I would do it." 

The sultan, unable to repress a movement of 
terror, observed aside, "he would kill his son!! 
He is a blin^ hyena, to be let loose on its prey, who 
thinks only of the blood with which it is intoxica- 
ted; he is precisely such a man as I want Frank," 
he observed, tummg to Thomas, " I shall soon be 
at war with the English, I want a man as hard as 
iron, and as pure as fire, to execute my orders— let 
them be what they may. I want a man entirely 
devoted to me, and who understands the warfare 
of the Europeans — will you be that man 1*' 

*' Magnanimous sultan," said Thomas.*' 

" Why hesitate— master for master^the people 
or Tippoo Saib ! And perhaps I may be able to 
reward you far more magnificently than your pres- 
ent master; your governor says you have been a 
naval captain, you shall be the commander of my 
fleet — what you Europeans call admiral. Your 
property at the Mauritius shall be protected, you 
shall have three thousand rupees a month, and re- 
ceive the title of Belluwh.'* 

'* Docs that title make a man noble 1*' exclaimed 
Thomas in delight 

" It renders noble, the past, the present, and the 
future." 

" In Europe, also 1*' 

''My ambassador was equal to any of the lords 
of France. Do you accept my offer t** 

" If the governor of the island grants me per- 
mission.*' 

And the sultan placed a splendid collar of pre- 
cious stones round the neck of Jean Thomas, and 
taking the sapphire from his turban, also presented 
it to him. Jn the mean time, Shaikl, who had 
been hitherto able to conceal his jealousy, made an 
angry movement, — " Are you afraid of losing my 
favours, my poor Shaikl V said the sultan. 

Shaikl prostrated himself, and exclaimed, " Mag- 
nanimous and victorious sovereign, I could not 
exist without them." 

** You shall have your wish," observed the sultan, 
whistUnff at the same time for Craeb, *' for they 
are withdrawn from you;" Craeb instantly entered 
and bore out Shaikl, Thomas remaming unmoved 
during the scene, for he did not .understand the 
meaning of the three whistles. 

The sultan then rose, and addressed Jean Tho- 
mas: — "My noble BeUawh, you — you are mine, 
but under tne protection of my oath to France and 
her sovereign I will shortly sendjrou my orders." 
And the sultan left the apartment 

Thomas, filled with pride at his unexpected ele- 
vation, exclaimed, as he paced the room, " Com- 
mander of the fleet! first lord at the court of 
Mysore, and my ancestors ennobled also; courase, 
courage ! grandson of Thomas, the dealer in fisn! 
You have washed off your original tamt Tippoo 
Saib is a magnificent man, and who knows what I 
may not become?" 

But when Thomas entered the gallery, he found 
himself face to foce with Craeb, who was singmg, 
as usual, and, at the same tune, wiping the dagger 
with which he had just made an end of Shaikl. 

But seeing his old acquaintance, he suddenly 
dropped his weapon, and exclaimed, " What ! my 
brother Thomas, the honest man!*' 

" Who are you?*' said Thomas, confused, " I am 
not acquainted with you.*' 
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" What I not know Craeb? Not recollect Craeb, 
the assassin? This turban disguises me; but it is 
Craeb, brother — still an assassin, as he was in the 
Isle of France, but, by my turban, I never was so 
busy as I have been to day — but you, brother, are 
you still Thomas, the honest man?" 

To this question of the assassin, Thomas made 
no answer. 

"Ah!" continued Craeb, **I understand; you 
remember the word ' coward,* but I forget it all; 
for as I only kill now for the sake of money, I am 
not much better than you. You are still Thomas, 
the honest man, I suppose ; the man who keeps 
the oath he swore to his mother and risks his 
honour.'* 

** No! no !** exclaimed Thomas, in a rage; '* no! 
leave me, you accursed mturdererl" 

" Ha ! ha! ha! wliat, are you no longer, my 
brother, the honest man?" 

At this instant, an officer entered and invested 
Thomas with a magnificent sword, at the same 
time, saluting him by the title of ** first Sircar of 
the sea" ** What,'* continued Craeb, " are you the 
ikvourite of the sultan? You have the situation 
of poor Shaikl, I have just...." and he moved 
his dagger significantly. 

*' What man what are you speaking of ?" said 
Thomas. 

** I mean,'* continued Craeb, " that in obedience 
to your master and mine, I have just killed that fat 
man in the green turban; and it appears to me 
that his death was in consequence of your eleva- 
tion.*' 

"What!** exclaimed Thomas, drawing back with 
horror. " You killed this man here— just now — on 
thisspot V* 

" Yes ;*' said Craeb, quietly ; " this very instant 
— here, just where you are standing— but go on.'* 

" Oh ! this is strange !'* exclaimed Thomas ;' 
" and I am in this man's 'service.'* 

" Strange 1'* cried Craeb, with a loud laugh, 
" still strange, brother, the honest man ; formerly 
you would not kill, you fled from men who insulted 
you : but now you cause men to be slain, and you 
sell your soul to the devil or to Tippoo, for it is all 
the same. You have curried favour, like your 
brother Craeb, the assassin. It is singular the 
same fate always brings us together, proscribed or 
&vourite, always; proud or degraded, it is the 
same, and I say to you now, as before, fate is a 
jugffler — now, brother, I esteem you; but this is 
the last word from the sepoy to the great lord.*' 

Craeb was leaving the eallery, when Thomas 
bitterly exclaimed, " Now uien, I am esteemed by 
Craeb the assassin, as I was formerly despised by 
Craeb the assassin ! — It is just** After a short 
silence, he continued: " Bah I after all, it is foolish 
in me to think of such matters, when fete is so &- 
vourable to me.*' Then taking a jewel from his 
sabre, he flung it proudly to Craeb, at the same 
time saying to him, " Here, sepoy, arrack and the 
Bayaderes for ever, there is something to drink 
the health of the noble Sircar of the empire of 
Mysore." 

Craeb took the jewel, saying, " By my faith, 
Boble lord, I will drink my shure of the price of 

Jrour soul— strange, still strange !** and Thomas 
eft the room without answering him. 
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It was in the year 1801, Count Henry de Vandry 
was fifty-six years of age, yet, notwithstanding 
his time of life, his taste for pleasure and dissipa- 
tion still remained unchanged, and although he 
had been married eight-and-twenty years, his pre- 
tensions to success among the ladies were so ex- 
travagant, as to render Mm ridiculous in the eyes 
of his friends, and a great source of amusement to 
his enemies. 

From thirty to thirty-six years of age, the 
count had been admired by the ladies for his actual 
accomplishments, but from thirty-six to forty they 
excused their partiality for him on account of his 
having been so much the vogue at the court of 
Versailles ; from forty to forty-five, a few young 
women, of little pretentions, but much foresight, 
attached themselves to the count for the sake of 
bringing themselves into notice, but quitted him as 
soon as their object had been accomplished. From 
forty-five to fifty his favourites were young inex- 
perienced girls, who had just left boarding-school. 
But alas! from fifty to fifty-six years he became 
merely a pleasant companion, and neither husband 
nor lover was any longer jealous. At length, how • 
ever, the vanity of the count received a severe 
lesson. 

A certain baroness, the better ,to conceal her 
predeliction for another lover, paid great atten- 
tion to the count, and that to so great an ex- 
tent, that a duel took place between her husband 
and her admirer; and he became, in the end, the 
laughing stock of the court On this he deter- 
mined to retire from fashionable life. 

If we cast a glance over the life of the count, 
we cannot have avoided noticing that telf was 
always uppermost; whether in the case of plea- 
sure or glory, everything was sacrificed to self; 
and finding now his earthly enjoyments fail, he 
still looked forward to secure, at any price, his 
future welfare; and that he might obtain this 
prize, he, no doubt, thought of the happiness and 
affection of his family ? 

j!^No; as in every other case, he would even sacri- 
fice them .without hesitation, ^to secure bis own 
salvation. But it was not the liope of happiness 
in the other world that biassed his mind ; it was 
the fear of punishment 

Such was the Count de Yaudry'-a man utterly 
selfish. Turning next to his old lieutenant, Jean 
Thomas, we find the passion of vanity as fully de- 
veloped. 

Having returned from India, he attracted the 
attention of the £mperor Napoleon, and as a 
man*8 character, perhaps, can be better developed 
by his own confidential communication to a friend 
than by any description, we subjoin a portion of a 

Srlvate and confidential letter of "Chevalier 
ean Thomas, Prefect of the department of. . . ., 
to Baron Blumart, private secretary, &c. &c. 

" I have already addressed two letters to you, 
my dear Blumart, which have both remained un* 
answered, and really it is too bad, for what I wish 
you to ask of the minister is decidedly no fiivour. 
I think I am fully entitled to the title of baron 
after all the trouble I have given myself in the 
affair of the conscription, and considering the 
result of my efforts, by which I obtained, for his 
majesty the emperor and king, three hundred men 
beyona the contingent 
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*' It really almost makes mc sorry I quitted the 
army for the civil service, but you wiow it was the 
emperor himself induced me to enter into my new 
career. I think I even now hear his majesty 
speak. — * You served under my orders in Egypt?' 
*Yes, sire.' — ' You had then just returned from 
India?* * Yes, sire'—* You had been in the service 
of Tippoo Saib?' * Yes, sire.'— * Long?' * Until his 
death, sire.' ' He was a man who would have his 
own will — Tippoo Saib,' said his majesty, speaking 
to himself, then he added, * He held you in con- 
siderable esteem?* ' I will have the honour of lay- 
ing before your majesty the firmans in the sultan's 
own lumd-writing.' — *I)o so; send them to me, 
and return, tlie grand marshal will introduce you." 
I returned, as you know, my dear Blumart, and 
his majesty, the emperor and king, said to me, when 
he returned my- paper, * I have read these; yon 
are a bar of iron, I like that, I will make trial of 
you; you shall be prefect of the department of 

I have already sent three prefects there, 

who have been unable to return me the fourth of 
the contingent. Let me see how you will succeed 
in this, your first attempt' 

*' Three months afterwards my department was 
regulated like a battaUion of sepoys. 

** By the bye, I have ascertained that the con- 
fiscated lands of the Count de Yaudry have been 
restored to him by the emperor, because the count, 
the richest man in Holland, has accepted an hono- 
rary office at the court of his majesty king Louis. 
I am dmost sorry for it, for the property,l)einff in 
my neighbourhood, would have suited me weU— 
but, however, private interest must give way to the 

public good I open my letter to sajr your 

despatches have arrived : how wrong I was in ac- 
cusmg you. At length then I am a baron! and 
the letters by which me honour is conferred on me 



are written in the most flattering terms, everything 
is perfect; I admire the arms; do you think if I 
were to have them sculptured over the door of the 
prefecture they would have a good offset? — all the 
houses of the old nobility are ornamented in this 
manner. 

**. If yon meet with an opportunity, my dear 
Blumart, return the minister thanks on my ac- 
count, and remind him that I was the first to get 
rid of the absurd practise of excusing the blind 
and lame. One eye is quite enough for taking 
aim at the masses. As to the bandy-le^ed men, 
I always congratulate myself for the ioea of in- 
corporatins^ them in the navy, there is more 
climbing than walking in that service, and .they 
can cling excellently to the ropes. 

" Be satisfied of this, my dear baron, there is 
always something to be got out of a man: if you 
ever, possessed sutves you would have found that 
out. The^ are something like the lame men;*the8e 
animals hve to the age of a hundred years, and 
they are as strong as Turks; and then again, 
during an unlucky campaign, when the. solcuers' 
spirits are depressed, a fewTame men in each com- 
pany will excite the merriment of the rest, and 
when a soldier laughs he forgets his troubles ; and 
then, if it were omy for the sake of vanity, these 
bandy-legged fellows will fight like lions ; besides, 
you may tell them the Marshal de Luxembourg 
was the same as they are. Accept the asstirance of 
my deepest gratitude. 

** The Baroness Thomas sends her respects to 
you." 

** Lb Babon THOMAi." 

Prefect of the Department. . . . 



On the 5th of January, 1812, the Marchioness 
do Bellow, then at Naples, received the following 
letter from the Countess de Yaudry:— 

" Pity me, my dear friend, my head is wandring; 
I have just heard a most dreadful determination of 
M. Yaudry 's; it alarms me beyond anything as to 
the future fate of my poor Mary. I have long 
since, my dear friend, told yon of the incredible 
change that has taken place in the habits of M. de 
Yaudry. You know that after the ridiculous and 
unfortunate affair in which he might have lost his 
life, .when he became the laughing-stock of the 
court, he left the Hague, and established himself 
here, near Utrecht, accompanied by a chaplain, 
recommended to him by Chevalier de Yolsky. 

" As soon as we took possession of this estate, 
M. de Yaudry informed me of his new intentions. 
Wishing to devote his attention to his future wel- 
fare, he formally recommended me to receive no 
company^ that he might not, he said, be disturbed 
in his pious exercises. 

Although all this was extremely sudden, and 
arose, perhaps, more from vexation than convic- 
tion. I must acknowledge to you, my dear friend, 
that his conversion, in the first instance, delighted 
me, for I knew better than any one the consolation 
one might expect to receive from heaven." 

"Alas, my friend, it was but a bitter illusion! 
M. de Yaudry rises at nine o'clock, hears mass in 
the chapel, then breakfasts in his own room, and, at 
dinner, he makes his appearance, bows to me, gives 
his daughter one kiss, and then goes to confession, 
listens to a lecture from his chaplain, and Ut eight 
o'clock retires to rest." 



CHAPTER XLVIL 



EXPIATION. 



Five more years had passed over the heads of the 
actors in our tale, ana M. de Yaudry, unlike the 
gay and gallant Henij we have so onsa described, 
was sealed at a table in his oratory, busily engaged 
perusing a number of letters. From time to time 
exclamations of surprise and joy escape from his 
lips. 

** So unexpected, so beyond all hopes,*' he said 
aloud, *' such an alliance, a sovereign house I what 
honour will it not reflect upon my name! It is 
true the conditions proposed oy the prince of Ars- 
berg are enormous, three hundred thousand livres 
a year to be setded on my son at his marriage, 
and this, added to the fortune of the young princess, 
will be only sufficient to enable them to maintain a 
proper state. But I must endeavour to obtain the 
consent of my wife*'and daughter, with regard to 
Mwnr's destination.'* . 

The count then rang the bell, and desired that 
his] daughter might be informed he wished to 
speak to her. 

" I cannot see how my daughter can refuse to 
make the sacrifice, it is for the benefit of myself 
and her brother. But still, that J may be certain 
of her consent, I will act as my chaplain advised 
me.*' 

At this instant Mary entered, pale and trem- 
bling, her heart beating violently, for it was the first 
time in her life she hi^ ever been thus alone with 
her father. 

'* Come here, Mary, and seat yourself by me, I 
wish to talk seriously, very seriously to yoo." 
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Mary clc Vaudr^-, now seventeen years of op^e, 
obc*yed her father's orders, and timidly seated 
herself near him. After a few minutes silence, the 
count, addressing her, said: *• Tell me, Mary, if to 
day it should be in your power to save your fa- 
ther's life, and to—" 

** Father!" exclaimed Mary, at the same time 
flinging her arms round his neck. 

** Be patient, my dear Mary, and allow me to 
conclude; if it should be in your power to-day 
to save my life by devoting the remainder of your 
days to trouble and sorjjow, would you do.sor* 

♦* You never doubted I would, father." 

** Then without hesitation you would sacrifice 
yourself for me V* 

" I have said so, father, if you wish for an oatli— " 

«<Mary, you can do much more than save the 
few days I have still left to dwell on this earth— 
you can assist in rendering me happy to all 
eternity.** 

** In my youth, Maiy, I was a great sinner, but 
at length 1 repented or my sins, and, for the last 
eight years, I nave endeavoured to expiate the er- 
rors of my former life; but, if heaven hears mj 
players, how much more will it listen to Uiosethat 
arise from your pure and innocent heart." 

** Then I and my mother will pray for you 
daily." 

**But how much more efficacious would your 
prayers be, if they issued from some holy retreat?" 

** I understand you, father," said Mary, turning 
deadly pale, «* but to leave my mother— oh, God I 
to leave my mother I*' 

^ ** Listen to me, Mary, if the pious reasons 1 hove 
given you are not sufficient, there is another, of a 
less elevated character, which may assist in per- 
suadino; you, that what you look upon as a sacri- 
fice will also have the efloct of establishing the fu- 
ture welfare of your brother.*' ; 

" I am listening, father." 

" Here is a letter from one of my most devoted 
friends, and he proposes for my son, the inheritor 
of my name, for him who can alone transmit it to 
posterity, he proposes a most unhoped-for fJliaoce 
for your brotner— the princess of Arsberg, whose 
uncle is allied to the house of Austria; but I am 
oblieed to settle on him an income of three hun- 
dred thousand livres, preserving for you a life an- 
nuity of twelve thousand livres." 

"I know, father, that without riches or beauty 
I shall never find an appropriate match. I cheer- 
fully consent to what vou propose for my brother, 
but for mercy*s sake do not force me to leave my 
motherl" 

«« Do you hesitate^ afker having sworn?" 

"But father, '* said Mary, fallmg on her knees, 

** to leave her alone— who will take my place near 

her?— oh, no one, no one I*' 
" And who will supply your place at the foot of 

the altar? who will pray to insure the salvation of 

your father's sotd— perjured and unnatural child- 



no one. 
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** God never 'wishes I should cause my mother 
to die of grief.'* "^ 

" Bather let me risk my eternal happiness. Un- 
happy father! you thought that your daughter's 
oafli was sacred!" » ^ s 

** No, no! I swear— but oh, pray for my mother! 
she will be very miserable!" 

At this instant Madame de Vaudry suddenly 
OTened the door of the oratory, pale and agitated, 
Mary rushed into her arms, exclaimine, •♦ Oh, 
mother, mother!^ 



** My child,*' said the count, "I have to speuk to 
Madame Vaudr}' en particular busincsft. wait for 
mo without, in the library. — Kemember!' 

** I have promised you, father," said Mary, and 
she left the room. 

** I trust, madame,** said the count, ** you have 
not so far forgotten yourself as to listen to a secret 
that concerns my daughter and me alone?" 

** Yes, sir, I have so far forgotten myself. Un- 
derstanding that for the first time in your life you 
asked for an interview with my daughter, I wished 
to know what was ^our purpose; 1 came alas too 
late, but I do know it." 

"You know, then" said the count, calmly, "that 
my daughter has sworn to enter a convent, to en- 
sure my salvation and the welfare of my son. I do 
not deny I have been a great sinner, madame," 
then coolly and sententiously continuing, " When 
first I saw you in India, madame, it was at Gon- 
dolar, I think; I brought you news of the death 
of a certain English captain. Sir George Gordon. 
I have much to regret, madam, but I have re- 
pented of my sins — I must also acknowledge with 
shame that it was cupidity rather than what they 
call love induced me to seek your hand." 

" I pardon you, sir,** said the countess, "it is 
long since I learnt that.** 

" I retnm thanks to you madame, and to heaven 
for that. But I must acknowledge also, that, 
seeing your attachment to Sir George, when you 
told me he had sworn not to play, I was delighted 
at having it in my 'power to prove that he had for- 
sworn himself. But I have still further to crave your 
forgiveness; I have been, alas! an unworthy ca- 
lumniator."* I 

"What is it yon mean, sir?** said.the countess^ 
growing pale with terror 

" Perceiving that his failing to keep his promise 
was not sufficient to cause you to for^t him, it 
came into m^ mind to tell you that Sir George 
had calummated you in my presence, by saying 
that you had been — his. mistress. I acknowledge 
that I uttered a most wicked lie." 
gsi," And I could believe this of you, George!" ex- 
claimed the countess; " alas! I nave been properly 
punished." 

And the count fell on his knees before his cru- 
cifix, " I Uiank Heaven I have had sufficient 
strength to confess my faults, — my conscience now 
is dear,'* 

**My child, my child,** said the countess, " have 
you considered well that you leave the world for 
ever!" ; 

" It is not the world," returned Mary, " that I 
leave— it is you, mother.'* 

" Then be comforted, Mary, you are worthy of 
me, and we will not be separated. I have just been 
talking with M. de Vaudry, dbild, and I am of his 
opinion, that, with your tastes and character, se- 
clusion will be the best. And as the whole of the 
time of M. de Vaudry is occupied in the insurance 
of his salvation, he nas scarcely leisure to devote 
even a few minutes each day to worldly matters, 
he has consented that I shail be ^our companion 
in the convent during jyour noviciate. I do not 
forget the promise I ma^ you, sir. Thank heaven, 
jrour healtn is now excellent; but, should you be 
afflicted with illness, that instant will I be at your 
side." And the countess and Mary left the room. 

" She forgives me still! I espected this disa- 
greeable scene; but my chaplain told me he could 
g^ve me more perfect absolution if I confessed my 
sins to those I had injured; so that I now feel free^ 
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as if I had paid a debt — She has promised, should 
I be ill, to visit me. After all, I snail merely miss 
her at the dinner hour; it ivas a toil to me, and I 
had rather dine alone." And the count, reclining 
in his arm chair, murmured to himself, in broken 
words, *' in courageously makine this acknowledge- 
ment, I have foUowed the advice of the Holy 
Scriptures, and I feel a beatitude— a hope that *i 
am one of the elect. My daughter will pray for 
me, and then— my house will be allied— with a 
sovereign house—** and he fell asleep. 



Five years had elapsed since the occurrences we 
have judt related; the countess de Vaudry and her 
daughter had retired to a convent, and me young 
De Vaudry's alliance with the noble Austrian 
house h^ perfected the ambitious schemes of his 
father. 

Meantime the termination of the career of the 
count himself was fast drawing to a close. Duval, 
his confidential domestic, was anxiously waiting 
the arrival of the medical man, in the court-yard 
of the chateau. At last, the long-looked-for doc- 
tor made his appearance. 

" Well, Duval!" he exclaimed, ** how fares the 
count?" 

" The da^ before yesterday," said Duval, " the 
count rose m as good health as usual; he heard 
mass, breakfasted, rode out for three hours, and 
afterwards dined.'* 

" With an appetite?*' 

" As usual, with a great appetite; he«ate even, 
perhaps, to excess, and that of a dish to which he 
was extremely partial, a fowl dressed with lamb's 
marrow, and truffles, and a pure of Lorraine 
shrimps; he was helped twice to it, as I am in- 
formed." 

♦*And you attribute his disorder to this, Duval?" 
"Not exactly; he had some fruit also; but his 

I valet de chambre was imprudent enoueh to bring 
him a letter, just delivered by a courier, and the 
reading of this letter, I think, affected him.** 

" Did this letter contain any ill hews?** 

** On the contrary; it announced the birth of a 
grandson, and the sudden joy, no doubt, affected 
his digestion.*' 

" This affair at his age is a serious matter; but 
go and inform him, Duval, of my arrival." 

" Ah^ my dear doctor,*' said the count, as he 
entered; "the Viscountess de Vaudry is put to 
bed of a son; thank heaven, my name will be 
handed down to posterity.** 

** I am happy to hear it, count; but how do you 
feel yourself to-day?** 

" A little weak, doctor, but in no pain. I felt 
my pulse while I was at confession, but I could 
hardly feel it beat" 

" Y ou performed that religious duty so lately as 
yesterday?" 

" Certamly, every day; ought we not to be pre- 
pared for every event? for supposing my illness | 



had been a serious one instead of the slight attack, 
I feel, I should have been unprepared. I am now 
certain of my salvation in the other world, is it not 
so, chaplain?" 

" The life of the count," said the chaplain, " has 
been so exemplary, his repentance so deep and 
humble, and the prayers of Mademoiselle de Vau- 
dry must needs be so efficacious, that the count 
may be certain of his safety." 

" You see, doctor," said the count, " certain, I 
am certain.'* 

Not long after his interview with the doctor, the 
abbe, now the cardinal de Cilly, was announced: 
on Uie' appearance of the doctor, who informed 
him the count would be ready to receive him on 
the instant, the cardinal asked, 

" How does he find himself, sir?" 

" My lord, he has but an hour to live; his weak- 
ness increases every minute; happily he is in no 
pain, and is perfectly unconscious of his danger.** 

" And as to his mind, sir?" 

" It is much weakened, my lord; when I first 
entered he was lucid enough, but now M. de Vau- 
dryspeaks less, and his ideas appear confused.'* 

When the cardinal entered the count's chamber, 
he requested him to desire all his attendants to 
retire. 

" Let them leave," said the count, " I wish to 
receive his highness's absolution." 

" Where are your wife and daughter, sir?" said 
the cardinal. 

" They pray for me, my lord; they have both 
retired to a convent— but your blessing, cardinal — 

X . . . 

" Madame de Vaudry," said the cardinal, inter- 
rupting him, " is dead, sir." 

"Dead, oh God! she will pray for me, then, in 
heaven." 

" Your daughter is dying, sir." 

" God will bless her,*^* said the count, growing 
gradually weaker; "She prayed for her fether, 
and has ensured my everlasting salvation, and 
enabled me to render my house illustrious — my 
daughter, I . . ." 

"Everlasting salvation for you!" cried the car- 
dinal, in a voice of thunder, "for you, you! — 
think of those you have sacrificed — " 

But the count was by this time deliilious, and 
exclaimed feebly, " I go to heaven — my daughter 
has ensured my fate— to heaven — my son— a sove- 
reign house — ^heaven.'* 

"He dies,*' cried the cardinal, " this man dies, 
without fear, without remorse; oh, it is horrible!" 

" I — go— paradise!" and the count expired. 

The cardinal remained for a time stupified, and 
then in a solemn voice exclaimed, " After the in- 
fia.mou9 life of this man, who dares to doubt the 
logical existence of a just and retributive deity, a 
deity who punishes the wicked in another world? 
Who dares to doubt that our sojourn in this world 
is but a passage firom nothingness to eternity?" 
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